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The  great  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  now  receiving 
unusual  attention  from  all  classes.  The  progress  of  the 
work  excites  astonishment,  and  its  results  can  no  longer  be 
treated  with  contempt.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  missions,  an  important  element  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  Any  great  work, 
for  society  or  for  the  nation,  requires  a  lofty  type  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  those  who  plan  and  execute  it.  While  it  may  be 
true  of  many  of  the  founders  of  great  systems  that  “  they 
builded  better  than  they  knew,”  it  is  no  less  true  that  their 
work  was  a  part  of  themselves.  The  ideal  is  ever  in  some 
respects  loftier  than  the  achievement.  The  efforts  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  must  lower  their  expectations  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  aim  of  the  leaders  is 
loftier  than  can  be  made  to  appear  from  the  result.  This 
is  true  in  education.  While  we  boast  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  modern  tinges,  the  highest  interest  centres 
about  the  great  educators,  who  have  inspired  others.  We 
see  in  the  men  themselves  the  model  of  what  they  would 
accomplish.  So  it  is  in  all  Christian  leaders.  We  are  first 

*  The  substance  of  this  Article  was  delivered  as  an  Address  before  the  Society 
of  Inqniiy  at  Brown  University,  June  13,  1875. 
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attracted  by  their  work,  but  if  it  be  great  and  genuine  we 
always  find  something  greater  in  themselves.  We  form  an 
idea  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  race  by  what  is  seen  in  the 
individual.  When  Christianity  was  founded  our  Lord  came 
himself  into  the  world  to  sliow  what  he  was  in  his  own 
person.  So  when  he  commissioned  his  apostles,  it  was  not 
only  that  they  might  bear  a  message  for  the  rescue  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  that  they  might  attain  with  every  step  of  their 
work  a  loftier  manhood.  The  true  Christian  missionary  in 
all  ages  has  exemplified  more  or  less  in  himself  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  glorify  mankind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Article  to  consider  missionary  culture  in  its  most  important 
aspects. 

I.  Spiritual  Culture.  —  In  those  engaged  in  missions  we 
observe  two  especial  features.  These  are  faith  and  loyalty 
to  Christ.  While  faith  is  always  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures 
as  the  entrance  to  the  spiritual  life,  the  meaning  of  it  is  never 
so  distinctly  shown  as  in  efforts  to  advance  Christ’s  kingdom. 
Whatever  dispute  there  may  be  as  to  the  amount  or  quality 
of  faith  essential  to  salvation,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
its  necessity  in  all  great  achievements.  Our  Saviour  himself 
showed  his  exalted  faith  in  his  methods  of  conveying  truth 
to  all  conditions  of  men.  None  were  too  low  to  be  beneath 
his  sympathy  or  his  prayers.  And  the  same  is  seen,  in 
humbler  measure,  in  the  case  of  Paul.  Whoever  may  think 
that  Paul  exaggerates  the  importance  of  faith  as  a  principle, 
cannot  deny  its  immense  power  in  his  own  life.  It  carried 
him  through  all  dangers  and  conflicts,  and  made  him  equally 
fervent  whether  he  preached  on  Mars’  Hill  or  to  the  little 
company  of  women  by  the  river  side  at  Philippi. 

In  our  age  the  missionary  work  has,  in  like  manner,  de¬ 
veloped  the  power  of  faith.  It  has  brought  distant  things 
near,  by  making  men  sympathize  with  the  misery  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  reijaotcst  tribes.  Judson  and  Newell  could  not 
sleep  wlien  tl'.cy  thought  of  the  moral  condition  of  those  for 
whom  Chriot  died.  Faith  also  overcame  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  means  and  ends.  It  overleaped  all  barriers  —  want  of 
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money,  ignorance  of  languages,  difficulty  of  treating  with 
hostile  governments,  opposition  alike  of  friends  and  foes. 
No  greater  derision  could  have  been  excited  when  David 
chose  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  wherewith  to 
assail  the  mailed  champion  of  the  Philistines,  than  when 
our  early  missionaries  sailed  for  an  unknown  coast  with 
every  earthly  probability  against  them.  Truly  had  they 
need  to  remember  Christ’s  saying,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.”  Nor  did  their  faith  encounter  its  main  obstacles 
at  the  beginning.  It  was  developed  by  trials,  that  for  years 
seemed  to  increase  at  every  step.  It  was  developed  too  by 
successes.  For  as  steel  is  tempered  by  plunging  alternately 
into  heated  baths  of  mercury  or  oil  and  into  cold  water,  so 
the  early  champions  of  the  missionary  cause  passed,  like 
David,  through  alternate  straits  and  deliverances  that 
brightened  faith  on  every  side.  It  was  developed  both  by 
God’s  answer  to  prayer  and  by  his  delays.  The  power  of 
prayer  was  taught  them,  both  by  extraordinary  escapes 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  by  the  complete  sweeping 
away  of  their  hopes  when  they  were  tempted  to  trust  too 
much  to  the  favor  of  men.  They  learned  with  the  Psalmist 
how  “to  tarry. the  Lord’s  leisure.”  They  learned  with 
Paul,  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound.  Thus  has  the 
great  principle  of  faith,  the  rock  on  which  Christ  built  his 
church,  been  glorified  afresh  in  the  advance  of  Christian 
missions. 

The  missionary  work  has  also  developed  loyalty  to  Christ. 
To  march  under  flie  banners  of  a  victorious  prince  is  easy, 
but  to  follow  one  who  is  despised,  and  whose  progress  is 
marked  by  scorn  and  insult,  is  a  keener  test  of  loyalty.  We 
cannot  estimate  the  pains  endured  by  the  missionaries  of 
modern  times,  men  and  women  alike,  in  the  cause  which 
they  held  so  dear.  Suffice  it  that  this  experience  has  brought 
out  their  love  to  the  Master.  Livingstone,  after  painting 
what  has  been  well  called  a  ^’uuline  pictr  ;  of  the  sufferings 
he  had  endured,  says,  “  i  do  not  mentioi  Iiese  privations  as 
if  I  considered  them  to  be  sacrifices,  fo-  I  think  that  the 
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word  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  anything  we  can  do  for 
Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  and  died  for  us.”  And 
one  of  the  English  missionaries  ^  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
describing  the  sort  of  men  he  would  like  to  have  sent  out  as 
fellow  laborers  writes :  “A  man  who  takes  the  sentimental 
view  of  cocoanuts  and  coral  islands  is,  of  course,  worse  than 
useless ;  a  man  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he  is  making  a 
sacrifice  will  never  do ;  a  man  who  thinks  any  kind  of  work 
beneath  a  gentleman  will  simply  be  in  the  way.”  Such 
loyalty  has  been  awakened  among  missionaries  who,  like  the 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  counted  no  service  de¬ 
grading  that  has  been  required  by  their  liege  lord.  Thus 
have  they  been  brought  near  to  Christ.  They  behold  his 
life,  and  enter  into  the  compassion  with  which  he  looked 
upon  all  the  wants  of  humanity. 

Here,  too,  is  revealed  with  intense  vividness  every  man’s 
need  of  Christ.  The  ambassador  to  the  heathen  goes  forth 
with  this  absorbing  thought,  that  Christ  came  as  a  light  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  without  him  every  man 
is  in  darkness.  In  this  manner  Paul  read  his  first  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  Gentiles,  “  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light  ”  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  The  whole  work 
of  missions  is  a  restatement  of  every  man’s  dependence  on 
Christ.  In  his  own  words,  “  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.” 
This  is  the  declaration  carried  equally  to  the  educated  Hindoo 
and  the  sensual  Caffre.  This  is  the  truth  newly  impressed 
on  Christendom  as  well.  Repentance  and  conviction  of  sin 
are  the  same  in  every  land.  Peace  is  brought  to  the  soul  by 
the  application  of  redeeming  blood  as  truly  in  the  most 
distant  nations  as  in  the  soil  of  New  England.  And  with 
every  man’s  need  of  Christ  appears  also  the  truth  that  Christ 
has  a  right  to  every  man.  Henry  Martyn,  laboring  for  years 
in  India  and  Persia,  with  no  visible  results  from  all  his  toils, 
had  no  less  faith  in  what  the  future  would  bring.  Under 
date  of  April  30,  1806,  he  writes :  “  How  easy  for  God  to 
do  it ;  and  it  shall  be  done  in  due  time  ;  and  even  if  I  never 
1  Life  of  Bishop  Fatteson,  by  Miss  Yonge  (Eng.  ed.),  Yol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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should  see  a  native  converted,  God  may  design  by  my 
patience  and  continuance  in  the  work  to  encourage  future 
missionaries.  But  what  surprises  me  is  the  change  of  views 
I  have  here  from  what  I  had  in  England.  There  my  heart 
expanded  with  hope  and  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  but  here  the  sight  of  the  apparent 
impossibility  requires  a  stronger  faith  to  support  the  spirits.”  * 
To  him  the  people  who  rejected  his  Master  none  the  less 
belonged  to  Christ.  He  felt  the  claims  that  Jesus  had  on 
them.  It  was  not  for  their  sake  only,  but  for  his  Master’s, 
that  he  was  willing  to  live  and  die  to  plant  the  gospel  in  the 
East.  Those  vast  countries  in  which  no  ray  of  light  appeared 
were  Christ’s  by  right,  and  should  one  day  own  his  sway. 
The  crusaders  firmly  grasped  the  idea  that  the  holy  places 
must  be  reclaimed  for  Christ ;  but  to  the  missionary  all 
places  belong  to  him,  and  all  hearts  must  be  made  holy  by 
his  presence  and  indwelling.  Such  loyalty  to  Christ  is  here 
learned ;  and  piety  has  never  appeared  more  genuine  or  more 
fitted  to  inspire  confidence  since  the  days  of  Paul,  than  that 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  life  and  death  of  these 
faithful  disciples. 

II.  Moral  Culture.  —  The  moral  training  of  the  missionary 
is  no  less  to  be  admired.  By  this  is  meant  that  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  the  moral  law  and  of  its  indissoluble 
connection  with  the  Christian  religion  which  the  missionary, 
beyond  all  other  men,  learns  and  enforces.  In  all  the 
world’s  history  there  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  dissolve  the 
connection  between  religion  and  ethics.  Although  we  cheer¬ 
fully  admit  that  in  all  systems  of  religion  there  are  excellent 
precepts,  such  as  if  faithfully  followed  would  greatly  improve 
the  life,  yet  practically  there  is  a  divorce  between  worship 
and  virtue.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese 
contain  precepts  rarely  applied  to  life,  and  of  which  the  world 
would  know  little  by  the  results  that  are  patent  to  the  eye. 
While  the  Mohammedan  code  of  morals  is  very  defective,  the 
Mohammedans  themselves  admit  that  they  do  not  follow  even 
1  Memoir  of  Heniy  Martyn  (Tract  Society  edition),  p.  161. 
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their  own  standard  of  duty,  and  that  the  most  zealous  reli¬ 
gionists  are  by  no  means  models  of  virtuous  living.  It  is  a 
saying  among  them,  “  If  thy  neighbor  has  made  one  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Mecca,  avoid  him ;  if  two,  do  not  speak  to  him ;  but  if 
three,  move  out  of  the  same  street.” 

Now,  it  may  be  replied  that  Christianity  illustrates  the 
same  discrepancy  —  that  the  maxims  of  Christ  find  but  a 
very  partial  response  in  the  lives  of  his  professed  disciples,  and 
that  the  greatest  abuses  have  been  practised  and  defended 
under  the  name  of  religion.  We  cannot  deny  this ;  although 
we  may  safely  claim  that  under  the  guidance  of  Christianity 
the  world  has  made  far  greater  advances  in  brotherly  love  than 
under  any  other  system.  Popular  oratory  may  draw  a  bold 
picture  of  the  superior  virtues  of  civilized  heathens ;  but 
there  is  undeniable  proof  that  under  Christianity  a  better 
type  of  character  has  been  developed,  and  a  higher  condition 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  than  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world.  But  it  would  be  strange  if  the  same  tendency  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  other  religions  should  not  exist  to  some 
extent  in  Christianity  also.  The  human  mind  is  the  same 
everywhere.  Everywhere  man  desires  to  make  himself 
accepted  of  God  without  a  life  corresponding  to  the  law  of 
love.  Christian  morals  have  never  reached,  in  all  respects, 
the  standard  of  purity  exhibited  in  Christ,  and  will  only 
approximate  to  that,  until  he  himself  comes  to  reign  trium¬ 
phant  in  every  heart. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Missionary  work  that  it  develops, 
by  its  Christlike  character  and  purposes,  a  higher  union 
between  these  two  than  is  elsewhere  seen.  In  a  civilized 
country,  where  the  forms  of  society  are  fixed,  where  public 
opinion  demands  a  servile  deference,  and  often  usurps  the 
throne  of  conscience ;  where  also  the  appeal  to  self-interest 
is  strong  among  all  classes,  morals  may  tarnish  and  private 
virtue  depreciate  The  missonary  work  tends  to  combine 
the  forces  of  religion  and  morality  in  a  united  onset  upon 
heathenism.  The  missionary  cannot  hold  the  decalogue  in 
abeyance,  until  he  has  made  numerous  converts.  Moral 
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obligation  must  be  preached,  as  Christ  preached  it,  side  by 
side  with  penitence  and  pardon. 

The  missionary  occupies  an  independent  position.  What 
cares  he  for  public  opinion?  He  has  come  to  overthrow 
public  opinion,  and  place  in  its  stead  the  law  of  Christ.  In 
this  country  men  speak  of  the  bondage  of  the  pulpit  and, 
perhaps  not  always  unjustly,  charge  ministers  with  preaching 
a  doctrine  palatable  to  the  average  sentiment,  and  not  likely 
to  disturb  the  conscience.  The  missionary  does  not  preach 
in  that  way.  He  is  confronted  at  once,  not  only  with  a 
false  religion,  but  a  false  morality.  Systems  of  vice  and 
oppression,  like  polygamy  and  caste,  are  before  him;  and 
with  the  story  of  the  cross  he  must  interweave  the  plain 
demands  of  the  law.  The  words  of  Christ  stand  out  in  their 
original  force  :  “  If  thine  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off,  and  cast  it  from  thee.”  Thus  the  servant  of  God  on 
foreign  shores  preaches  a  gospel  like  that  of  his  Master,  in 
which  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  are  one. 

Dogma  and  precept  are  united  again,  as  they  were  by  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles.  In  Christianity  there  are,  and  must 
be,  both  dogma  and  precept.  In  the  language  of  Ullmann, 
in  his  “  Essence  of  Christianity,”  “  The  moral  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  are  not  absolutely  identical,  but  they  are  so  inwrought 
that  in  a  sound  development  neither  can  be  conceived  without 
the  other.  True  morality  has  its  ground  in  piety ;  living 
piety  its  expression  in  morality ;  and  both  give  us,  in  their 
complete  interpenetration,  the  idea  of  holiness,  so  far  as  it 
is  attainable  in  a  human  sphere.”  ^  But  even  in  Christian 
lands  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate  dogma  and  precept. 
One  is  often  exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  We 
have  seen  the  time  in  our  own  land  when  the  tendency 
was  too  strong  toward  the  development  of  abstract  doctrine. 
We  have  seen  also  a  reaction  to  the  other  extreme  of  mere 
outward  excellence,  as  if  it  were  to  be  assumed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  religion  but  good  behavior.  The  missionary 
enterprise  has  taken  a  larger  view  of  human  wants.  It  has 
1  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthoms  (4th  ed.),  p.  94. 
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taught  us  that  religion  is  something  more  than  doctrine,  and 
also  that  it  is  something  more  than  good  behavior.  Men  can¬ 
not  be  converted  from  heathenism  by  a  one-sided  gospel. 
They  must  be  told  of  Christ  and  his  sufferings.  The  whole 
story  of  his  life  and  death  and  his  lofty  claims  must  be  set 
before  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  hear  his  uncom¬ 
promising  demand,  “  If  thou  wouldest  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments.”  The  plain  commands  of  the  law  are 
set  side  by  side  with  the  life  of  the  gospel.  The  doctrine  of 
Paul’s  Epistles  is  not  dissevered  from  his  appeal  to  the 
conscience.  Doubtless,  Christian  congregations  might  hear 
more  frequently  with  profit  such  exhortations  as  Paul  gives 
without  flinching  to  the  Ephesians :  “  Wherefore  putting 

away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor . 

Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more  ;  but  rather  let  him  labor, 
working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.” 

It  has  been  the  high  office  of  the  missionary  to  bring 
together  dogma  and  precept.  It  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
preach  either  mere  morality  or,  what  is  worse,  mere  religion. 
He  sees  all  about  him  the  systems  of  mere  religion,  whose 
hollowness  he  must  show  in  order  to  crush  them.  In  contrast 
with  these  he  is  to  set  forth  not  only  the  elemental  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  its  power  to  mould  and  beautify  the  daily 
actions  of  men.  The  missionary  spirit,  the  same  in  recent 
as  in  earlier  times,  has  brought  out  the  life-giving  power  of 
Christianity.  Its  grand  object  is,  not  to  enforce  a  system  or 
a  ritual,  but  to  convey  new  life  to  human  souls.  The  morals 
of  Christendom  have  felt  the  influence. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  system  of  slavery  in 
England  and  America  was  overthrown  by  the  influence  of 
the  missionary  spirit.  Wilberforce,  the  champion  of  freedom 
in  England,  was  the  champion  also  of  the  cause  of  missions. 
And  if  the  slave-trade  is  ever  to  be  abolished  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  it  will  be  through  the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries, 
and  by  the  new  view  of  duty  inspired  by  their  toils  and  sac- 
riflces.  They  are  not  merely  to  bear  the  hope  of  pardon  to 
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individual  men,  but  to  develop  a  Christ-like  life  throughout 
the  whole  world.  Set  free  from  self-interest,  trying  on  lofty 
heights  the  moral  questions  of  the  world,  and  taking,  as  it 
were,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  condition  of  all  countries, 
they  have  come  to  a  higher  and  broader  comprehension  of 
ethics  than  any  other  class  of  men.  They  have  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  purity  and  truth  than  is  elsewhere  found. 
We  might  well  appeal  to  the  records  of  this  century. 
Although  no  longer  under  the  restraints  of  home,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  strange  customs,  who  has  made  good  any  accu¬ 
sation  against  them  ?  What  class  of  men,  not  only  so  lofty 
in  purpose,  but  so  stainless  in  character,  so  worthy  to  be 
examples  to  the  Christian  church  ?  Who  has  ever  fastened 
upon  them  the  charge  of  cupidity,  of  license,  of  injustice  ? 
Who  has  not  seen  in  them  the  highest  exhibitions  of  that 
virtue  which  appeared  in  Christ  and  which  won  the  approval 
of  all  sorts  of  men  ?  Tlie  Christian  world  may  point  with 
a  just  pride  to  the  impartial  testimony  borne  by  the  Indian 
government  to  “  the  blameless  lives  and  self-denying  labors 
of  their  six  hundred  Protestant  missionaries.” 

III.  Intellectual  Culture.  —  Scarcely  was  it  thought,  when 
the  first  missionaries  went  forth  in  this  century,  that  they 
and  their  successors  were  to  stand  among  the  most  broadly 
cultivated  men  of  the  age.  But  the  fact  is  now  everywhere 
admitted.  We  have  sent  men  to  heathendom,  amid  all 
privations,  restricted  in  means,  and  exiled  from  civilized 
countries,  to  attain  to  a  scholarship  which  they  would  have 
sought  in  vain  at  home. 

Of  course,  they  have  had  great  advantages  in  respect  to 
language.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  that  saying  of  Coleridge, 
that  “  he  who  learns  a  new  language  doubles  his  own  range 
of  thought  and  expression,”  or  in  that  other  saying,  that 
“  he  who  knows  no  language  but  his  own  knows  very  little 
of  that,”  what  shall  we  say  of  men  who  have  learned  fa¬ 
miliarly  several  languages,  not  in  a  general  and  superficial 
way,  but  to  master  their  every  peculiarity,  and  to  use  them 
with  power  and  eloquence?  Nor  could  these  men  allow 
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their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  to  grow  dim. 
They  must  study  the  text  of  the  Bible  with  careful  diligence. 
Like  Judson  they  pored  over  the  Scriptures  with  patient 
industry  and  freedom  of  investigation.  The  discussions  of 
Hebrew  grammar  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Bishop 
Patteson  unfold  the  deepest  questions  of  philology.  He  had 
studied  Arabic  and  Hebrew  while  in  Dresden,  and  read  large 
portions  of  the  Koran.^  But  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  Islands  he  felt  that  a  flood 
of  light  was  thrown  upon  the  construction  of  Hebrew.  “  It 
is  very  hard,”  he  says,  “  to  render  Greek  into  a  Melanesian 

tongue ;  but  the  Hebrew  runs  into  it  naturally . Unless 

we  learn,  by  years  of  experience  of  uncivilized  life  among  a 
people  without  books,  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  artificial 
modes  of  thought  and  speech,  we  cannot  approximate  to  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  of  old.”  ^  His  remarks  on  the  Hebrew 
tense  are  deeply  interesting,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
students  of  that  language.®  Our  missionaries  have  studied 
the  literatures  of  India  and  China,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contro¬ 
vert  the  learned,  and  so  as  to  translate  hymns  into  poetry 
that  should  not  offend  fastidious  ears.  Few  have  confined 
themselves  to  one  language,  but  have  become  masters  of 
several,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  varied  labors. 

These  statements  are  not  made  on  partial  testimony. 
“  No  body  of  men,”  says  the  Indian  Government,  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,”  pays  greater 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  native  languages  than  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  With  several  societies  it  is  a  rule  that  the  younger 
missionaries  shall  pass  a  series  of  examinations  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside ;  and  the  general 
practice  has  been  that  all  who  have  to  deal  with  natives  who 
do  not  know  English  shall  seek  a  high  proficiency  in  these 
vernaculars.  The  missionaries,  as  a  body,  know  the  natives 
well ;  they  have  prepared  hundreds  of  works  suited  both 
for  schools  and  for  general  circulation  in  the  fifteen  most 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  Yol.  i.  p.  88.  3  ibid.,  Yol.  ii.  p.  504  sq. 

*  Ibid.,  Yol.  iu  p.  475. 
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prominent  languages  of  India,  and  in  several  other  dialects. 
They  are  the  compilers  of  dictionaries  and  grammars  ;  they 
have  written  important  works  on  the  native  classics  and  the 
systems  of  philosophy;  and  they  have  largely  stimulated, 
the  great  increase  of  native  literature  prepared  in  recent 
years.” 

In  frequent  instances,  missionaries  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  European  languages,  that  they  might  the 
better  discourse  with  fellow-laborers  from  those  countries 
and  that  they  might  exert  more  influence  at  courts.  An 
incidental  remark  of  Judson  illustrates  this,  while  it  shows 
also  the  comparative  diflBculty  of  Oriental  languages :  “  I 
have  now  been  engaged  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  Burman ; 
but  if  I  were  to  choose  between  a  Burman  and  a  French 
book  to  be  examined  in  without  previous  study,  I  should, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  choose  the  French.”^  What 
was  very  extravagantly  said  of  Theodore  Parker  by  one  of 
his  admirers,  that  “  he  made  no  more  of  learning  a  new  Ian 
guage  than  of  eating  a  big  apple,”  may  be  far  more  fitly 
applied  to  some  of  our  modest  missionaries,  who  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  many  languages  and  dialects,  that 
they  might  carry  the  gospel  to  the  lost.  Sir  William  Martin 
says  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson  that  “  he  could  speak  not 
less  than  twenty-three  of  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  that  he  had  prepared  elementary  grammars  in  thirteen 
of  them,  besides  copious  vocabularies  of  several  others.”^ 
And  most  beautifully  does  this  missionary  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  language,  when  he  describes  to  us  the  mode 
of  conveying  the  ideas  of  repentance  and  heartfelt  confession 
in  dialects  in  which  these  ideas  do  not  exist.  “  By  degrees,” 
he  says,  “  the  language  is  made  the  exponent  of  such  ideas, 
just  as  in  English  all  religious  ideas  are  expressed  by  words 
now  used  in  their  second  intention,  which  once  meant  very 
different  and  less  elevated  things.”  ^  He  thus  enjoins  his 
pupils  :  “  Do  not  attempt  to  use  words  as  [assumed]  equiva* 

^  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions,  by  Wm.  Gammell,  LL.D.,  p.  27. 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  Appendix  iL  Ibid.,  Yol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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lents  of  abstract  ideas,  nor  devise  modes  of  expression  un¬ 
known  to  the  language  in  use.  Everywhere  our  Lord  gives 
the  model.  When  a  lawyer  asked  him  for  a  definition  of 
his  neighbor,  he  gave  no  definition ;  only  he  spoke  a  simple 
and  touching  parable.”  ^ 

The  late  Dr.  Jonas  King  was  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages  before  offering  himself  to  the  American  Board.  In 
the  course  of  his  long  life  he  became  familiarly  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  European  languages,  but  with  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Modern  Greek.  He  pursued  the  study  of  Arabic 
in  Paris,  under  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  De  Sacy.^  Pliny 
Fisk,  whose  whole  missionary  life  was  finished  in  less  than 
six  years,  was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  linguistic  attain¬ 
ments.  “  All  men  who  could  comprehend  French,  Italian, 
or  Greek  were  accessible  to  his  powerful  admonitions.  In 
the  first  mentioned  language  he  conversed  with  ease,  and 
in  the  last  two  performed  with  perfect  fluency  the  common 
public  services  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Even  the  Arabic 
he  had  so  far  mastered  as  to  commence  in  it  a  regular  Sabbath 
service  with  a  few  of  the  natives.”  ®  Just  before  his  death 
he  was  about  completing  an  English  and  Arabic  dictionary. 
These  examples  are  but  selected  from  a  multitude.  This 
species  of  culture  has  extended  to  women,  as  well  as  men ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  missionary  families  in 
Constantinople  and  in  other  places  have  been,  in  many 
instances,  more  accomplished  than  the  best  educated  families 
in  Christian  lands. 

Thus  has  Christianity  been  able  to  take  into  itself  the 
learning  of  the  world,  and  to  lift  man  to  the  highest  culture. 
Oriental  societies  have  found  some  of  their  most  useful  and 
honored  members  among  missionaries,  and  no  class  of  men 
have  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  comparative 
philology.  The  time  would  fail  us  to  recount  all  that  they 
have  done  for  the  various  departments  of  physical  science. 
Our  cabinets  are  enriched  with  their  collections;  and  our 

1  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  Vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

^  Anderson’s  Oriental  Cbnrches,  Vol.  i.  p.  16.  *  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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best  knowledge  of  geography  and  the  results  of  the  most 
valuable  and  boldest  explorations  may  be  traced  in  large 
part  to  them.  The  following  tribute  to  one  of  the  early 
missionaries  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  long  resided 
in  India,  and  whose  testimony  is  as  impartial  as  it  is  clear : 

“The  kirk  of  Scotland  had  shortly  before  [referring  to 
the  date  of  his  own  arrival,  in  1834]  sent  out  a  man  who 
will  be  remembered  among  the  Christian  apostles  of  Western 
India.  Dr.  John  Wilson  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  all 
the  typical  excellences  and  powers  of  a  highly  educated 
Scotch  clergyman.  He  neglected  no  branch  of  human 
learning  which  came  in  his  way.  Classical  and  Oriental 
scholars,  philologists  and  antiquarians,  geologists  and  poli¬ 
ticians  all  lamented  that  he  did  not  pay  exclusive  attention 
to  their  own  favorite  branch  of  study ;  but  none  could  com¬ 
plain  of  him  as  negligent  or  indifferent.  All  his  human 
learning,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  missionary  cause,  and 
mainly  to  education,  which  he  believed  was  to  be  the  chief 
handmaid  of  missionary  work  in  India;  and  all  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  directed  with  a  prudence,  judgment,  and  con¬ 
sistent  perseverance  which  is  rare  in  any  profession.”  ^ 

We  are  permitted  here  to  allude  to  a  volume,  now  in  course 
of  preparation,  on  the  connection  of  missions  with  science, 
which  will  detail  these  facts  at  large.^  In  the  missionary 
work  the  gospel  has  shown  itself  able  to  grasp  and  to  assimi¬ 
late  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Here  Christianity  asserts 
its  right  of  eminent  domain  over  all  that  ennobles  manhood. 
Tliere  have  been  times  when  Christianity  has  been  deemed 
antagonistic  to  culture.  The  history  of  modern  missions 
disproves  it,  not  merely  by  the  results  gained,  but  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  gained  in  the  direct  line  of  efforts 

1  Indian  Missions,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  reprinted  from  “  Church  and  Age.” 

2  Provision  was  made  for  the  preparation  of  this  work,  by  the  mnnificence  of 
Alfred  B.  Ely,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Mass.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  science,  especially  in 
the  departments  of  Philology,  Geography,  Archaeology,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts,  and  the  value  of  their  influence  in  controlling  or  hopefully  shaping  the 

Destinies  of  States  and  Communities.” 
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to  spread  the  gospel.  Nor  have  these  heralds  of  the  cross 
turned  aside  to  worldly  pursuits ;  but,  like  Paul,  the  great 
missionary,  they  have  made  all  human  learning  subsidiary 
to  their  lofty  aim,  and  illustrate  his  assertion  :  “  All  things 
are  yours.” 

IV.  General  Culture.  —  There  is  a  species  of  culture 
recognized  in  our  day,  and  much  talked  of,  which  cannot  be 
included  under  either  or  all  of  the  above  heads,  and  must  be 
described  by  itself.  It  belongs  not  to  any  one  department 
of  our  nature,  but  traverses  the  entire  manhood.  No  list  of 
qualities  can  comprehend  it.  It  is  elemented  of  many,  and 
yet  exceeds  them  all.  The  whole  range  of  active  and  passive 
virtues,  so  wonderfully  brought  to  light  by  our  Saviour,  has 
been  illustrated  among  those  sent  to  distant  nations  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  church.  One  might  have  thought  that 
men  exposed  to  hardship  and  peril,  obliged  to  associate 
largely  with  the  ignorant  and  the  repulsive,  might  themselves 
become  rude  and  harsh ;  but  instead  we  find  such  exhibitions 
of  patience,  of  hope,  of  submission  to  trial,  as  astonish  us. 
We  have  learned  that  work  among  the  lowly  does  not 
degrade.  Among  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
and  are  trained  in  the  etiquette  of  society,  will  be  found  far 
less  of  deference  and  sensitiveness  to  the  happiness  of  others 
than  among  men  and  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  rescue  of  the  lowest  of  their  race.  The  missionary 
work  has  taught  us,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  beauty  of  the  gospel 
as  manifested  in  human  life.  It  has  freshened  the  meaning 
of  Paul,  when  he  says  to  the  Philippians :  “  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest  [worthy  of 
honor],  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things.” 

Among  men  and  women  who  have  exiled  themselves  for 
Christ’s  sake,  these  graces  of  character  have  been  exliibited 
in  the  most  striking  degree.  For  culture  does  not  consist 
in  mere  knowledge,  nor  in  facility  to  acquire  languages,  nor 
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in  power  of  generalization,  but  rather  in  the  beauty  of  human 
character,  which  combines  all  these  with  gentleness  and 
grace.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  find  any  better  illustrations 
of  culture  thus  viewed  than  are  afforded  in  the  missionary 
work.  Whoever  has  been  acquainted  with  missionaries  has 
found  in  them  courtesy  and  refinement,  favored,  it  is  true, 
but  not  originated,  by  their  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Indeed  it  is  not  a  very  bold  assertion,  that  our  American 
manners  might  be  improved  by  a  touch  of  Oriental  deference. 
And  to  some  of  our  modern  missionary  heroes,  while  much 
of  course,  is  to  be  granted  to  differences  of  temperament 
and  early  training,  may  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
words  which  Dean  Stanley  applies  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  that 
he  was  a  thorough  Roman  citizen,  and  a  thorough  Eastern 
gentleman.^  Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  missionaries,  must  have  observed 
in  them  those  qualities  of  ease  and  deference  which  at  home 
are  not  always  associated  with  piety. 

One  thing  may  be  said  of  them  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  their  religious  earnestness  is  free  from  cant. 
Competent  judges  will  bear  witness  to  the  simplicity  of 
their  piety.  They  have  exhibited  to  us  the  happiness  of  tha 
Christian  life.  They  Ijave  shown  that  the  most  earnest 
work  and  true  self-sacrifice  are  consistent  with  child-like  joy. 
They  have  an  open  eye  to  all  that  this  world  can  afford  of 
knowledge  and  beauty,  and  know  how  to  make  it  do  service 
for  Christ.  John  Foster  wrote  an  Essay  many  years  ago,  to 
show  why  Christianity  was  often  distasteful  to  men  of  letters. 
In  it  he  suggested  the  problem  of  religion  and  culture,  so 
much  talked  of  in  our  day.  In  it  also,  he  showed  the  repug¬ 
nance  which  educated  men  might  be  expected  to  have  to 
set  phrases  and  meaningless  repetitions.  But  in  the  work 
of  missions  there  is  a  grand  escape  from  cant.  He  who 
preaches  the  gospel  in  many  languages  will  not  be  likely  to 
fall  into  stereotyped  phrases.  lie  who  has  hoaid  narrations 
of  religious  life  from  men  of  other  tongues  wili  not  be  likely 
1  Introduction  to  Prof.  Max  Muller’s  Lecture  on  Christian  Missions. 
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to  view  it  in  any  stiff  mould.  And  hence  it  is  that  Christian 
life  has  gained  a  vast  enlargement  in  beauty,  simplicity, 
courtesy,  and  in  all  that  Paul  includes  in  what  is  “  lovely 
and  of  good  report.” 

These  are  men  who  have  stood  before  kings,  who  have 
been  preferred  on  delicate  errands  of  diplomacy,  who  have 
been  interpreters  between  governments,  and  who,  like  Christ, 
have  explained  the  greatest  truths  to  ignorant  men  and 
women  by  the  wayside.  Thus  they  have  passed  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  and  have  derived 
hence  a  breadth  of  manhood  beyond  that  of  the  most  favored 
lands.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  most  eminent  men,  nor 
that  Professor  Max  Miiller  should  thus  speak  of  John 
Coleridge  Patteson,  of  whom,  till  of  late,  the  world  had 
scarcely  heard.  “  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
some  of  the  purest  and  noblest  spirits  which  England  has 
produced  during  this  century,  but  there  is  none  to  whose 
memory  I  look  up  with  greater  reverence,  none  by  whose 
friendship  I  feel  more  deeply  humbled,  than  by  that  of 
that  true  saint,  that  true  martyr,  that  truly  parental 
missionary.”  ^ 

Comment  is  needless  on  such  testimony  as  this ;  but  who 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  it,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  that 
shrine  of  learning,  fragrant  with  the  memory  of  England’s 
greatest  names,  where  now,  too,  repose  the  bones  of  Living¬ 
stone,  ' 

“  With  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth  —  the  wise,  the  good,” 

and  where  the  highest  learning  brings  its  garland  to  the 
missionary,  and  admits  that  here  is  found  as  bright  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  true  culture  as  the  world  has  ever  seen?  And 
who  that  has  read  the  life  of  Reginald  Heber,  or  seen  the 
glimpses  of  it  that  appear  in  the  exquisite  memorials  of  the 
Hare  family ;  nay,  who  that  has  seen  face  to  face  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  our  day,  will  not  be  ready  to  admit  that  examples 
>  Lecture  on  Christian  Missions,  delivered  in  WestminsterTAbbey. 
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are  not  rare  among  them  of  the  highest  culture  mingled 
with  the  deepest  piety  ? 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  crowning  grace  of  all,  the  charity 
which  has  marked  their  intercourse.  In  India  have  labored 
together  no  less  than  thirty-five  distinct  missionary  societies, 
and  yet  the  Indian  Government  attests  the  fact  that  “  their 
missionaries,  though  belonging  to  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  have  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the  questions 
on  which  they  agree  than  of  those  on  which  they  differ,  and 
that  they  co-operate  heartily  together.”  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
outward  union.  Personal  attachment  grows  strong  in 
kindred  service.  An  honored  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  recently  in  this  country,  wrote  to  a  fellow  laborer  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Constantinople,  that  an  alarming 
disease  had  fastened  upon  him,  requiring  a  difl&cult  operation 
whose  anticipated  results  awakened  more  fears  than  hopes. 
Weeks  after,  he  learned  that  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  since 
happily  passed,  special  prayers  had  been  offered  for  him,  in 
the  public  services  of  that  church,  as  a  brother  beloved. 
Thus  does  the  work  of  the  gospel  make  men  forget  minor 
differences.  When  they  feel  the  presence  and  hear  the 
voice  of  Christ,  they  cannot  quarrel  about  trifles.  And  thus 
charity  has  been  taught  us  at  home.  To  this  point  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  bears  emphatic  testimony :  “  Active  mission  work, 
whether  in  our  own  or  any  foreign  country,  stimulates  the 
inmost  life  of  any  missionary  church.  It  can  hardly  fail,  also, 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  Many  a  man  whose 
existence  has  been  embittered  by  the  internal  discords  of 
Christendom  may  learn  in  mission  work  how  all-important 
are  the  points  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  how  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  are  the  questions  which  often  in  this  country 
divide  us  from  each  other.”  ^ 

The  victories  of  the  cross  are  our  victories,  by  whomsoever 
gained.  The  heroes  of  Christian  labor  are  all  one.  Sects 
are  forgotten,  and  must  be  forgotten,  when  men  are  heartily^ 

^  Indian  Missions,  p.  85. 
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at  work  for  Christ.  There  is  a  Turkish  proverb,  which 
Archbishop  Trench  has  thus  happily  translated : 

“  Sects  seventy-two,  they  say,  the  world  infest ; 

And  each  and  all  lie  hidden  in  thy  breast.”  ^ 

When  men  have  leisure  to  please  the  whims  and  follow  the 
fancies  of  their  own  hearts  they  may  magnify  the  differences 
among  Christians.  But  when  they  stand  in  serried  ranks 
before  the  hosts  of  heathenism  they  forget  all  controversy  in 
their  love  to  the  one  leader.  “  One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.”  We  share  together  in  all  , 
the  missionary  heroes  of  every  land.  Heber  and  Martyn, 
Judson  and  Boardman,  Winslow  and  Eli  Smith  —  we  claim 
them  all ;  “  All  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ 
is  God’s.” 

This  theme,  while  evidently  admitting  of  much  larger 
illustration  than  the  limits  of  a  single  Article  can  fairly 
contain,  will  find  its  truest  endorsement  in  those  subtile  and 
personal  evidences  to  which  we  cannot  directly  appeal. 
The  claims  of  missionaries  to  be  considered  men  of  compre¬ 
hensive  culture  are  not  likely  to  be  pressed  by  themselves, 
and  will  be  fully  accepted  only  by  those  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  them,  and  have  observed  their  labors  with  a 
sympathizing  and  appreciative  eye. 

From  reflection  on  this  subject,  we  are  impressed  anew 
with  the  value  of  missionary  work  to  the  church.  Indeed, 
the  missionary  spirit  is  an  integral  part  of  Christianity.  We 
might  judge  so  from  its  origin,  and  from  the  early  triumphs 
of  the  gospel.  But  the  events  of  the  present  age  have  brought 
it  out  afresh.  Through  and  through  the  religion  of  Christ 
is  a  missionary  religion.  This  age  may  well  ponder  the 
words  of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Max  Muller :  “  The 
Christian  religion  is  missionary,  progressive,  world-embracing. 

It  would  cease  to  exist  if  it  ceased  to  be  missionary.”  ^  Dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  culture  are  produced  in  different  fields ;  but 
here  we  have  a  combination  of  them  all.  The  consecration 


1  Poems,  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 
^  Lecture  on  Christian  Missions. 
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to  Christ  which  produces  such  a  lofty  type  of  character  on 
heathen  shores  develops  the  same  in  those  who  possess  it 
here ;  for  it  contains  the  germ  of  all  benevolent  effort.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  “  Charity  begins  at  home  ” ;  but  that 
is  both  false  in  theory  and  in  fact.  True  charity  does  not 
inquire  whether  the  sufferer  be  near  or  far  off ;  it  takes  no 
note  of  distance.  Jesus  taught  this,  once  for  all,  in  the 
parable  which  he  uttered  to  him  who,  willing  to  justify 
himself,  asked :  “  And  who  is  my  neighbor  ?  ”  Every  suf¬ 
fering  child  of  man  is  neighbor  of  ours,  even  though  he  live 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  hence  it  is  literally  true  that 
from  the  missionary  spirit  have  sprung  up  all  benevolent 
efforts  at  home.  The  care  of  our  own  poor,  the  protection 
of  the  orphan,  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious  have  resulted 
from  the  labors  and  example  of  men  whose  charity  has 
embraced  the  world. 

This  theme  suggests  to  us  the  value  of  education  for  all 
Christian  workers.  While  it  has  often  pleased  God  to  make 
use  of  men  for  great  service  whose  early  advantages  were  of 
the  humblest  sort,  yet  the  worth  of  culture  as  an  instrument 
is  always  recognized  in  their  history.  The  teacher  in  any 
department  of  knowledge  is  better  fitted  for  his  work  by  any 
and  every  addition  to  his  resources.  The  day  is  past  when 
people  believed  that  even  a  little  child  can  be  safely  taught 
by  one  of  narrow  mind  and  small  attainments.  In  every  art 
or  science  he  who  can  best  teach  the  rudiments  is  he  who 
can  grasp  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Our  Lord  himself  gave 
evidence  not  only  of  his  condescension,  but  of  his  faith  in 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  when  he  explained  the 
loftiest  truths  to  plain  men  and  women.  In  Christian  work 
every  faculty  and  resource  come  into  play.  While  the 
servant  of  Christ  continually  derives  new  culture  from  the 
work  assigned  him,  he  finds  that  nothing  can  be  lost  of  all 
that  he  has  previously  gathered.  Such  is  the  artless  testi¬ 
mony  of  Bishop  Patteson,  very  early  in  life,  which  he  lived 
to  illustrate  in  most  unexpected  ways.  “  Whatever  we  have 
acquired  in  the  way  of  accomplishments,  languages,  love  of 
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art  and  music  —  everything  brings  us  into  contact  with 
somebody,  and  gives  us  the  power  of  influencing  them  for 
good,  and  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  ^  The  effects  of  mis¬ 
sionary  culture  have  been,  and  will  be,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  theological  education  at  home.  The  work  which  began 
in  this  country  almost  simultaneously  with  the  improvement 
of  theological  education  will  quicken  and  adorn  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  church  imbibes  and  fosters  this  spirit. 

We  are  taught,  also,  that  we  can  afford  to  wait  with 
patience  for  the  complete  triumph  of  Christianity.  If  the 
object  were  simply  to  multiply  churches,  to  enrol  converts, 
to  gain  an  intellectual  assent  to  creeds,  or  submission  to 
outward  rites,  we  might  look  for  more  rapid  gains.  But 
when  the  whole  nature  of  man  is  to  be  elevated,  we  need 
not  be  discouraged  by  apparently  slow  progress.  We  may 
rather  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  done,  and  in  so  short 
a  time.  If  we  may  interpret,  according  to  his  own  teachings, 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  it  is  not  merely  to  save 
men  for  the  life  to  come,  but  to  impart  to  his  disciples  his 
own  glory ;  to  rear  a  body  of  Christlike  men  through  whose 
influence  the  whole  church  shall  be  so  exalted  and  prepared 
for  his  coming,  that  when  he  shall  appear  it  may  not  be  said 
again ;  “  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not.”  Especially  we  may  rejoice  in  the  comparison  of 
religions  now  going  on  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Dif¬ 
ferent  systems  have  met  together  in  the  old  world  and  in 
the  new,  and  their  principles  are  compared  and  discussed 
by  the  most  enlightened  minds.  Can  we  doubt  that  good 
will  come  out  of  this  comparison?  Can  we  fear  for  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  when  its  principles  and  its  practice 
are  distinctly  set  up  before  the  nations?  In  India  meet 
together  the  Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist,  the  Brahman,  the 
Christian.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  gospel  will  ultimately 
bear  sway  ?  Many  of  the  Brahmans  have  broken  loose  from 
tradition,  and  are  studying  with  great  earnestness  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Christian  England.  This  movement  towards  an 

^  Life  of  Bishop  Pattesoo,  Yol.  i.  p.  187. 
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escape  from  the  bondage  of  superstition  is  called  by  the  great 
philologist,  the  Oxford  professor  already  quoted,  in  language 
which  would  seem  extravagant  in  other  lips,  “the  most 
momentous  in  this  momentous  century.”  ^  The  very  sight 
of  Christian  men  and  women  and  Christian  family  life  is 
working  a  wonderful  result  in  all  who  behold  it.  The  silent, 
yet  resistless  power  of  the  spiritual  in  Christianity  is  well 
expressed  by  the  saying  of  an  African  chief,  who,  when 
asked  to  send  his  children  to  school,  replied  :  “  I  am  afraid 
of  that  white  man ;  he  comes  and  sits  down  softly  in  my 
country ;  I  don’t  know  what  he  will  do.”  ^ 

Finally,  the  missionary  work  is  peculiarly  attractive  to 
youth.  In  addition  to  the  lofty  motives  that  inspired  the 
pioneers,  there  is  now  an  accumulated  impulse  from  their 
own  character.  Missionary  biography  affords  delightful 
attractions.  There  is  nothing  more  instructive  in  all  recent 
literature,  nor  more  worthy  the  attention  of  scholars,  than 
the  volumes  which  record  their  life  and  work.  All  classes 
of  men  may  find  absorbing  interest  in  the  life  of  Bishop 
Patteson,  whose  piety  and  self-devotion  shine  through  every 
trait  of  his  brilliant  culture.  It  is  for  the  youth  of  our  day 
to  study  these  inspiring  examples.  That  is  the  period  of 
life  when  spiritual  forces  take  strongest  hold.  Then  self- 
sacrifice  is  easy,  and  appears  glorious.  The  mind  is  not 
bound  by  custom,  nor  hampered  by  suggestions  of  worldly 
prudence.  The  movements  of  this  missionary  age  originated 
in  the  minds  of  the  young.  Youthful  enthusiasm  pressed 
them  into  life  and  efficiency  when  older  men  doubted  and 
condemned.  The  twenty-five  years  which  remain  of  this 
century  are  years  of  vast  importance  to  the  world.  Those 
now  entering  upon  life  will  doubtless  witness  remarkable 
changes,  in  which  they  may  take  an  important  part.  Let 
them  remember  that  with  the  missionary  work  all  other 
Christian  work  is  vitally  connected.  Let  them  remember 
that  no  church  can  be  truly  prosperous  that  does  not 

I  Lecture  on  Christian  Missions. 

*  Gammell’s  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions,  p.  252. 
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stretch  forth  its  hands  to  aid  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Let  them  remember  that  Christ 
makes  distant  things  near ;  that  we  ourselves  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  those  who  were  converted  from  heathenism  by 
heralds  from  afar ;  that  we  are  now  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  from  the  birth-place  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
the  remotest  pagans  are  more  accessible  to  us  than  Italy  and 
Spain  were  in  the  days  of  Paul.  The  coming  generation  of 
Christians  may  carry  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  only  on  condition  that  they  are  faith¬ 
ful  to  this  high  calling  can  they  expect  to  retain  its  power 
at  home. 


ARTICLE  II. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  GENESIS 

I.  AND  II. 

BT  BEV.  BAHUEL  HOPKINS,  HILTON,  N.T. 

§  6.  Light. 

The  first  potential  act  of  creating  is  expressed  by  the 
divine  word,  “  Let  light  be.”  We  know  no  definition  of 
light  so  complete,  terse,  and  unexceptionable  as  that  given 
by  a  Christian  apostle  :  “  Whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is 
light”  (Eph.  V.  13).  Without  any  philosophical  pretension, 
it  covers  all  applications  of  the  word.  We  accept  it.  We 
are  content  with  it  —  the  more  readily  and  perfectly,  because 
philosophers  themselves  have  so  remarkably  failed,  differing 
among  themselves  in  their  own  definitions.  We  say,  then, 
that  the  light  here  introduced  to  our  notice  was  the  somewhat 
which  made  material  objects  manifest  or  visible. 

“  Let  light  In  all  languages  the  verb  of  existence  is 
more  often  used  to  denote  some  qualified  or  some  local 
existence  than  to  denote  it  only  in  the  abstract,  or  irrela¬ 
tively.  When  the  verb  and  its  subject  stand  alone, — without 
surroundings,  precedents,  or  sequences,  —  it  then  denotes 
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existence  merely.  As  in  the  statement  “  God  is,”  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  this,  “  God  is  good  ”  ;  or  from  this,  “  God  is 
in  this  place.”  In  the  case  before  us,  the  verb  and  its  sub¬ 
ject  do  not  stand  alone,  but  with  qualifying  surroundings. 
Place  and  condition  of  place  are  its  immediate  antecedents, 
essentially  qualifying  its  import :  “  the  waters,”  place  ; 
the  waters  in  “  darkness,”  condition  of  place. 

At  this  point  the  writer  limits  himself  to  the  field  of  this 
our  own  world  in  its  then  condition  —  earth-solid  and  water- 
deep  and  darkness.  The  next  statement,  therefore,  is  not 
that  God  called  light  into  being,  but  that  he  called  it  to  be 
here  —  on  the  face  of  the  waters  —  in  the  place  where  the 
darkness  was.  A  definite  presence,  in  a  definite  locality, 
and  in  lieu  of  a  definite  light-absence,  is  the  simple  idea 
presented.  Standing,  as  the  words  do,  in  close  sequence  to 
the  statement  of  a  contrary  and  preceding  state,  they  legiti¬ 
mately  signify  only,  let  light  be  in  the  place  of  that  darkness. 
They  do  not  present  the  idea  that  there  was  no  light  in 
existence  ;  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  there 
may  have  been  light  elsewhere,  when  upon  “  the  deep”  there 
was  none.  At  least,  we  have  no  right  to  reverse  our  suppo¬ 
sition,  and  to  interpret  the  phrase  as  signifying  that  there 
was  no  light  elsewhere  ;  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  “  thick 
darkness  ”  —  the  world’s  “  swaddling-band  ”  —  was  “  thick  ” 
as  infinite  space.  Indeed,  the  invocation  intimates,  if  it  does 
not  signify,  that  there  was  light  somewhere  else,  and  that 
the  foreign  light  should  come. 

Thus,  for  aught  which  yet  appears  in  the  text,  there  may 
have  been  light  elsewhere  at  the  very  moment  next  preceding 
the  invoking  word.  If  the  words  indicate  anything  on  this 
point,  they  indicate  that  there  was ;  and  if  any  reader  or 
interpreter  be  disposed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  light  existing 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  deep,  he  should  at  least  pause 
and  ask  himself  :  “  How  do  I  know  that  there  was  none  ?  ” 
This  interpretation  detracts  vastly  from  the  grander  and 
electric  idea  of  the  birth  of  light, — of  cosmic  light,  of  universal 
light,  —  commonly  considered  to  be  here  expressed ;  and,  as 
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we  are  aware,  it  must  seem  almost  profane  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  clung,  with  reverent  awe,  to  the  traditional 
and  sanctified  interpretation.  But  we  cannot,  for  we  may 
not,  read  here,  “  ubiquitous,  first-born  light  ”  for  the  writer 
himself  forbids  us.  He  does  so  by  expressly  defining  our 
horizon,  the  narrow  limit  of  our  own  world.  How  can  we 
extend  the  horizon  ?  Would  not  this  be  “  profane  ”  ? 

Let  light  be  —  whence  ? 

1.  Scientific  experts  tell  us  of  “  cosmical  light  ”  —  a  light 
co-extensive  with  the  universe.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
question  their  philosophy ;  as  little,  to  question  that  so  great 
a  light  was  sufficient  for  the  case  in  hand.  But,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  them  correctly,  their  doctrine  is  this :  That  the  primal 
state  of  universal  matter  was  that  of  inconceivably  boundless 
and  minute  diffusion,  and  also  of  absolute  quiescence ;  that, 
moreover,  the  first  grand  orgasm  of  this  universal  matter 
was  productive  of  a  flash  of  light  co-extensive  with  itself. 
Be  it  so. 

Now  it  has  been  assumed,  somewhat  axiomatically,  that 
this  light  was  the  light  which  came  in  obedience  to  the  invo¬ 
cation  here  recorded.  Was  it?  or  was  it  not?  We  think 
that  the  assumption  disproves  itself ;  and  for  this  reason, — 
that  the  sacred  historian  here  brings  to  our  view  not  primal 
matter  universally  diffused  and  unindividualized,  but  a  spe¬ 
cific  portion  of  universal  matter  already  solidified  and  indi¬ 
vidualized, —  viz.  our  own  world,  —  and  which  had  also 
attained  to  its  solidity  and  individuality  long  before.  There¬ 
fore  cosmical  light,  which  must  have  been  evolved  long 
before  any  condensation  and  separation  of  world-bodies, 
could  not  have  been  produced  at  the  time  when  this  creative 
drama  opened.  To  say  that  it  was,  is  simply  to  perpetrate 
a  very  great  anachronism. 

2.  Again.  Was  this  light  an  entity  latent  in  “  the  deep,” 
or  in  “  the  darkness  ”  on  the  deep,  a  light  which  God  com¬ 
manded  to  come  out  thence  literally  ?  (Lange,  pp.  130, 165.) 
Sometimes  called  “  auroral,”  because  the  polar  night  (!)  is 
presumed  to  “  give  rise  to  the  northern  aurora  ”  I 
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We  have  two  grave  objections  to  such  statements.  First, 
they  are  purely  conjectural.  They  have  no  more  support 
from  the  text  than  any  other  conceivable  possibility  has. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  admit  conjecture  to  the  office 
of  interpreter.  Secondly,  the  statements  are  inconceivable. 
To  us  it  is  not  conceivable  that  light,  which  “  makes  manifest,” 
should  be  where  there  is  no  manifestation ;  that  it  should 
be  hidden  within  an  opaque  body,  except  in  the  sense  of 
being  boxed  up,  as  “  under  a  bushel  ”  —  a  sense  too  low 
and  puerile  for  a  theme  so  august.  It  is  also  inconceivable 
that  light  should  be  in  darkness,  which  is  simply  a  nonentity 

—  the  absence  of  light.  The  statement  is  equivalent  to  this 

—  that  light  is  present  where  it  is  absent ! 

If  any  one  cites  that  expression  of  Paul,  referring  to  this 
same  event,  —  “  God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  ”  (2  Cor.  iv.  6),  —  we  have  only  to  reply,  that 
this  is  English,  and  not  Greek.  Paul’s  words  are :  o 

0€O9  6  ehr^v  •  in  c/cotou?  Xafiyfrei,  The  Greek  particle 
i/c,  “  out  of,”  like  all  particles,  very  variable  in  its  significa¬ 
tions,  resents  being  made  to  represent  an  absurdity.  There¬ 
fore  we  select  for  it  one  of  its  meanings  which  is  not 
incongruous  to  its  position  here.  We  read  it  thus :  “  God 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  after  darkness  ” ;  the 
particle  denoting  simply  succession  of  time. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  and  most  decidedly,  these  two  modes 
of  answering  our  question,  we  repeat  it :  Whence  came  the 
world’s  light,  when  invoked  ?  We  will  seek  an  answer  which 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  purpose  and  language 
of  the  writer,  and  independent  of  our  previous  interpretations. 

1.  The  writer  states,  very  simply:  There  was  darkness 
on  the  deep  ;  God  commanded  light  to  be  on  the  deep ;  light 
was  on  the  deep. 

This  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  inforination. 
It  was  written  to  be  understood,  to  be  understood  by  us  — 
gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  unlearned  alike  —  who  know 
of  no  other  light  to  the  world  than  that  which  comes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  world’s  sun.  Consequently,  if  we 
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have  no  preconceived  and'pre-judging  theory  upon  the  subject 
(and  we  ought  not  to  permit  it  to  come  in  here,  if  we  have), 
we  are  at  once  given  to  understand  that  the  light  invoked 
came  from  the  only  light-source  which  we  know.  To  us  this 
is  the  normal  teaching  of  the  words.  They  are  certainly 
adapted  to  convey  the  idea  to  persons  situated  as  we  are. 
"We  have  a  right  to  adopt  it,  because  they  are  fitted  to  excite 
it,  and  because,  unless  we  beg  the  question  and  stiffly  deny  a 
sun,  the  idea  is  excited,  without  fail  and  without  process  of 
reasoning.  It  requires  some  pre-judgment  to  exclude  it; 
we  having  gone  only  so  far  in  the  text,  outside  of  which, 
or  of  its  co-equal  authority,  we  have  no  right  to  go  as 
interpreters. 

2.  We  suggest,  however,  another  analogous  consideration. 
If  we  suppose  that  this  light  came  from  any  other  source 
than  our  sun,  we  place  the  writer  in  a  very  singular  position. 
Men  utterly  ignorant  of  any  other  possible  world-light, — 
that  is,  the  mass  of  men,  for  whom  the  narrative  is  intended, 
—  such  men  could  not  understand  the  text  thus  far  as  indi¬ 
cating  any  other  than  sunlight.  But  if  so,  then  the  writer 
has  made  a  great  mistake.  If  he  did  not  mean  sunlight, 
and  wished  to  express  what  he  did  mean,  he  has  made  a 
great  mistake  in  using  so  little  language.  Or,  if  he  did  not 
mean  sunlight,  and  yet  uses  such  language,  plainly  fitted  to 
suggest  sunlight,  there  is  a  negative  duplicity.  Not  writing 
a  literal  untruth,  he  has  acted  an  untruth. 

3.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that  this  light  came  from  any 
other  source  than  the  sun,  we  place  ourselves  in  a  very 
singular  position.  None  of  us  pretend  that  the  writer 
assumes  to  teach  natural  science.  It  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  he  did  not,  and  that  we  ought  to  interpret  him 
accordingly.  And  yet,  denying  sunlight,  we  make  him  a 
teacher  of  natural  science,  and  of  very  abstruse  science, 
too,  if  we  make  him  to  represent  light  as  inhering  to  a  body 
not  luminous  (dark),  or  as  an  element  present  where  itself 
was  absent  —  a  sort  of  science  which  baffles  our  under¬ 
standing.  We  present  him  under  a  popular  mask,  and  using 
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popular  language  in  a  popular  way  ;  and  yet  represent  him, 
by  our  “  cosmical  light,”  as  using  a  purely  scientific  phrase  ; 
and,  by  our  “  auroral  light,”  as  using  a  term  of  deepest 
mystery  —  in  each  case  terms  which  belong  to  the  schools, 
and  not  to  the  people.  And  thus,  as  expounders  also,  we 
are  in  a  very  singular  position;  for  we  must  first  take  a 
child  or  an  untutored  Indian  to  a  college  and  through  a 
laboratory  before  we  can  help  him  spell  out  the  opening 
words  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Another  point.  We  make  much  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  here  no  mention  of  a  sun.  Instead  of  arguing  from  it  that 
there  was  none,  we  argue  from  it  that  there  was  one.  (1)  If 
there  was  none,  it  seems  to  us  remarkable,  and  even  unac¬ 
countable,  that,  instead  of  using  language  liable  to  mislead 
common  readers,  —  the  mention  of  world-light,  —  the  writer 
should  not  have  put  them  on  their  guard  by  distinctly  stating 
that  the  world-light  was  not  sunlight.  (2)  We  consider 
this  silence  a  negative  indication  of  the  sun-fact.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  consider  it  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
emphatic  that  the  reader  takes  that  fact  for  granted ;  that  it 
is  understood  and  admitted  by  both  parties ;  that  it  was  to 
be  by  each  so  clearly  presupposed  —  light  being  announced 
— that  to  state  the  sun’s  existence  in  due  form  were  super¬ 
fluous  —  somewhat  like  a  puny  tautology.  Thus  we  regard 
silence  upon  the  point  as  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  fact,  and 
as  having  both  the  more  of  force  and  the  more  of  dignity 
because  tacit. 

Not  saying  that  there  was,  is  not  saying  that  there  was 
not.  We  have  therefore  as  good  a  textual  right,  at  least,  to 
say  that  there  was  as  any  one  has  to  say  that  there  was  not. 
We  have  given  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  have  a  better. 

Light ;  no  mention  of  a  sun,  because  no  mention  needed, 
supposing  there  was  one.  Light ;  no  statement  of  no  sun, 
unaccountable,  supposing  there  was  none.  But : 

5.  “  God  separated  between  the  darkness  and  between  the 
light.”  We  give  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words, 
’^hat  is  to  say,  darkness  and  light  were  co-existing — co- 
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existing  on  the  deep.  For  co-existence  is  involved  in  “  sepa¬ 
ration,”  as  much  as  in  co-presence.  Co-existing  somewhere 
else  than  on  the  deep?  somewhere  else  in  the  field  of  bound¬ 
less  space?  This  is  not  affirmed  or  denied.  But  it  is 
expressly  excluded  by  the  very  terms  of  limit  which  are 
employed.  Co-existing,  then,  upon  the  face  of  the  world; 
for  this  is  the  field  of  vision  to  which  we  are  restricted.  Not 
co-present,  however;  for  that  could  not  be.  Not  co-present ; 
for  they  were  separated  between  —  a  place  for  the  one  and 
a  place  for  the  other,  —  a  place  where  there  was  light,  a 
place  where  there  was  none,  —  both  on  the  world  — different 
localities  at  the  same  time.  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  the 
word  “  separation,”  and  yet  more  sharply  by  the  word 
“between,”  and  by  its  repetition.  So,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  do  we  repeat,  two  localities  at  the  same  time  vpon  the 
same  world.  Light  and  darkness  both  on  the  world ;  the 
one  on  some  one  part  of  it,  the  other  (none  of  the  one)  on 
some  other  part  of  it. 

Reduced  to  a  simpler  form,  the  statement  of  the  text  is 
clearly  this :  Light  was  on  the  world,  but  was  not  all  over 
the  world. 

Just  before,  the  darkness  was  all  over  the  world.  Now,  a 
change,  as  described.  This  new  state  of  things — co-existence, 
separation  —  was  an  effect.  Of  what  cause  ?  The  divine 
power  or  will,  throughout  the  narrative  expressed  by  “  God 
said.”  But,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  narrative,  this 
effect  is  not  preceded  by  the  formula.  That  is,  it  is  not  stated 
that  God  said :  “  Let  there  be  a  separating.”  Therefore 
(reasoning  by  the  analogy)  he  did  not  say  it.  Tliis  effect 
was  not  from  such  words ;  yet  it  was  an  effect  —  this  sepa¬ 
rating —  and  (analogically)  must  have  been  an  effect  of 
some  divine  and  causal  word.  What  word  ?  The  only  word 
recorded,  of  course:  “Let  light  be.”  By  that  word,  two 
effects  —  two  effects  coalescing  and  agreeing — an  effect 
within  an  effect — the  one  comprising  the  other  —  two  effects 
simultaneous.  That  is  to  say,  the  invoking  of  the  light  was 
the  cause  of  its  coming,  and  the  coming  the  cause  of  the 
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separating.  Another  decree  would  have  been  but  a  repeti¬ 
tion.  By  its  coming  t^e  light  was  here;  there ^  not.  Such  is 
the  purport  of  the  record’s  analogy. 

But  it  contains  another  testimony  of  the  same  purport. 
The  Hebrew  particle  Vav  (*)),  when  standing  between  a  stated 
cause  and  its  stated  effect,  is  more  than  a  conjunctive  par¬ 
ticle.  It  is  declarative  —  this  was  produced  by  that ;  a  sig¬ 
nificance  pervading  the  narrative,  and  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  “  Thus  did  God  make  the  expanse,  and  did 
separate  between  the  waters  under  and  the  waters  above,” 
that  is,  by  his  speaking.  So  here,  “  God  said.  Let  light  be. 
Thus  light  was  (and  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good). 
Thus  did  God  separate  between  the  light  and  between  the 
darkness,”  that  is,  by  his  speaking.  The  coming  and  the 
separating  were  the  co-effects  of  the  same  potential  cause. 
The  analogy  and  the  pregnant  particle  concur. 

These  things  being  so,  —  antecedent  and  consequents, 
cause  and  effects,  —  the  light  which  fell  upon  the  world 
could  not  have  been  a  surrounding  light,  in  which  the  world 
was  merged  as  in  a  sea.  To  suppose  it  was  is  only  flat 
contradiction  to  the  world-separating  between  the  light  and 
the  no-light.  This  light  did  not  fall  upon  the  entire  world 
at  once. 

Where  light  is  and  remains,  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
effecting  darkness  (or  of  making  a  separation  between  the 
two)  but  by  the  interposition  of  some  opaque  body  which 
shall  cut  off  the  light  from  beyond  itself  (the  body)  ;  thus 
serving  as  a  partition  or  “  separating  ”  wall  between  the 
two ;  no  light  where  otherwise  light  would  be.  So,  too,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  where  light  falls  from  a  luminous  body 
upon  another  not  luminous  and  not  translucent  (being,  by 
consequence,  itself  a  “separating”  wall),  there  must  be 
light  on  one  side  of  the  latter  (no  matter  what  its  shape), 
and  at  the  same  time  no  light  (from  the  luminary)  upon  the 
other  side,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  of  effecting  such 
coexistence  upon  such  a  body  other  than  the  coming  of  such 
a  light  as  described.  Therefore,  if  it  was  not  a  surrounding 
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light  which  fell  upon  the  world, —  as  it  could  not  have  been, 

—  then  it  must  have  come  from  some  foreign  source  opposite 
that  part  of  the  world  on  which  it  was.  Therefore  such  a 
fact,  and  such  only,  is  consistent,  in  our  understanding  of 
things,  with  light  and  no-light  co-existent  on  the  world,  and 
also  with  the  fact  that  the  very  coming  of  the  light  effected 
this  co-existence.  Conversely,  too,  the  fact  of  this  co-existence 
(as  stated  in  the  text)  being  admitted,  the  other  fact  (a 
foreign  source)  is  inevitably  admitted  also.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  that  the  language  before  us  discloses  the  existence 
of  a  sun ;  that  it  compels  us  to  recognize  its  existence,  and 
to  recognize  it  as  the  fountain  of  that  light. 

In  brief,  our  reasoning  stands  thus :  The  fact  that  there 
was  no  distinct  decree  for  the  separating  indicates  the  only 
decree  which  is  stated  as  its  cause  ;  the  analogy  of  the  record 
does  the  same ;  the  local  force  of  the  Hebrew  particle  (■;) 

—  an  imperative  index-finger — does  the  same.  Therefore 
the  coming  of  the  light  involved  the  separation,  and  the 
separation  involved  the  presence  of  a  sun. 

Another  point.  God  invoked  the  light  to  come  where  the 
darkness  was.  The  light  came.  But  the  entire  object  of 
its  summons  had  not  yet  been  answered ;  because  (at  the 
very  first)  on  the  one  part  of  the  deep  there  was  yet  no 
light,  as  is  proved  by  the  separation-fact.  Therefore  the 
luminous  body  whence  light  came  must  itself  have  been  in 
motion  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  the  entire  world  (that  is, 
so  as  to  fulfil  the  decree),  the  darkness  receding  as  the  light 
moved  from  part  to  part ;  or  the  world  must  have  been  in 
motion  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  that  is,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  separation.  But  —  addressed,  without  any  ex¬ 
planation,  to  us  who  have  only  our  own  knowledge  to  guide 
us  to  an  understanding  of  the  writing  —  the  statement  “  God 
separated  ”  is  equivalent  to  a  statement  that  the  luminous 
body  did  not  move  around  the  world  to  its  great  whole,  but 
that  the  world  so  moved  as  to  present  its  whole  toward  the 
fixed  luminous  body.  In  other  words,  “  God  separated  ” 
tells  us  not  only  that  there  was  a  sun,  but  also  that  the  world 
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was  revolving  on  itself  to  get  the  light,  according  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  edict,  from  that  sun. 

A  fixed  luminary.  A  revolving  world.  Astronomical  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  it  was  only  sun  “  light  ” 
which  had  reached  the  surface  of  the  deep,  not  the  sunshine 
in  its  strength.  The  text  authorizes  us  only  to  say  “  light,” 
only  to  understand  that  the  “  cloud-garment  ”  (Job  xxxviii. 
9)  had  become  less  “  thick  ”  ;  that  it  was  only  translucent. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  neither  sun  nor  moon  had 
yet  been  “  set  in  the  expanse  — the  heaven.”  And  thus  we 
may  recognize  only  an  imperfect  light  upon  the  deep  —  a 
light  like  that  of  dawn.^ 

Thus,  for  the  sev  eral  reasons  given,  we  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  statements  about  “light”  and  the  “sepa¬ 
rating  ”  —  standing  as  they  do  without  any  explanation,  and 
addressed  as  they  are  to  all  people  of  all  times  and  classes, 
who  know  no  other  world-light  —  do  quietly  point  us  to  our 
sun  as  that  light’s  source. 

Yet  we. do  not  rest  our  opinion  upon  this  particular  textual 
reasoning  alone.  It  stands  here  as  on  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ground,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  has  also  another  basis  to 
which  we  religiously  adhere  —  the  reasoning  which  we  have 
pursued  from  the  previous  statement,  that  the  world,  before 
this  point  of  light,  was  but  one  in  the  present  astronomic 
family,  and  had  once  borne  its  burden  of  created  life. 

The  two  textual  indications  are  harmonies.  Each  points 
out  a  harmonic  system,  glorious,  of  old,  and  never  broken 
up.  Each  points  out  the  same  mute,  but  eloquent  harmony 
of  brilliant  planets  having  a  common  central  sun ;  one  only 
blighted  and  shrouded,  but  not  lost. 

We  say,  then,  that  “  in  the  beginning  ”  there  was  a  sun. 
We  do  not  say  it  presumingly ;  we  do  not  say  it  rashly.  We 

1  To  show  that  we  are  not  over-nice,  we  refer  to  Neh.  viii.  3 ;  and  particularly 
to  Job  xxiv.  14  (Moses’s  writing?)  where  the  same  word  “ilS  “light”  occurs 
which  is  here  used.  In  the  first  text,  it  is  translated  “  morning  ” ;  in  the  other, 
it  evidently  means  early  dawn. 
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say  it  upon  authority,  interpreting  our  authority  by  itself, 
honestly  and  as  well  as  we  can. 

But  our  conclusions  involve  the  astronomical  arrangement 
of  the  world  in  the  fullest  sense.  They  involve  not  only  the 
presence  of  the  sun,  but  of  the  moon  and  stars  in  their 
present  relations.  They  involve,  too,  the  same  veritable 
relations  on  the  eve  of  the  light’s  advent —  to  go  no  farther 
back.  Yet  while  the  cosmos,  in  all  its  fulness  and  strength, 
was  round  about,  the  world  itself  was  then  in  darkness. 
The  light,  glowing  all  around,  did  not  reach  it.  This  indi¬ 
cates  some  light-excluding  medium ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
misread,  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  is,  that  the  light- 
excluding  medium  was  a  cloud-garment,  or  an  envelope,  in  its 
position  and  effect  like  a  cloud  (Job  xxxviii.  9). 

Are  we  wrong  ?  Do  we  mistake  our  premises  ?  Do  we 
misread  our  authority  ?  Do  its  words  mean  that  there  were 
a  sun  and  a  sun’s  satellites  and  a  revolving  world  ?  Or  do 
they  mean  that  there  were  not  ?  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
read  them  otherwise  than  as  we  do,  having  gone  only  thus 
far  in  the  Article  before  us.  And  this  our  conviction  we  shall 
feel  bound  in  all  honesty  to  retain,  unless  herein-after  some¬ 
thing  shall  appear  to  disprove  or  to  qualify  it.  In  such  a 
case,  we  shall  be  afloat  and  bewildered  as  we  look  back  upon 
the  text  we  have  examined ;  and  in  such  a  case  we  shall  ask 
some  questions  hard  to  be  answered  in  consistency  with  the 
record.  Indeed,  doubting,  the  while,  whether  we  shall  have 
such  occasion,  we  will  ask  them  now. 

Here  was  fresh  light  upon  the  world.  What  light,  save  a 
sun,  ever  did  give,  or  ever  could  have  given,  light  to  the 
world  ?  What  light  precisely  ?  What  light,  while  yet  on 
part  of  the  world  was  no  light?  When  any  other  such 
world-light  shall  have  been  proved  (not  conjectured)  to  have 
existed,  or  even  to  have  been  possible,  then  will  it  be  time 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  the  light  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  here.  Then  will  it  be  time  to  work  up  that 
light  (if  we  can)  into  harmony  with  this  previous  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  context. 
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An  after-thought  here  occurs.  It  is  conceded,  we  think, 
by  all,  that  the  first  development  of  cosmic  light  was  coeval 
with  the  first  movement  of  cosmic  matter.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying  that  the  first  act  of  cosmic  creating  was  the 
development  of  cosmic  light.  Very  well. 

Now,  if  the  first  sentence  of  this  document  expresses  the 
creating  of  the  cosmos,  then  does  it  deny  that  the  words 
“Let  light  be,*’  uttered  long  after,  oh  the  first  of  the  six 
days,  express  the  creating  of  light.  Or  else,  if  these  words 
do  express  the  creating  of  light  on  that  “  day,”  then  do 
they  deny  that  the  first  sentence  expresses  the  creating  of 
the  cosmos.  Either  supposition  makes  the  writer  self¬ 
contradictory. 

But  if  “  Let  light  be  ”  does  not  express  the  creating  of 
light,  and  if  the  first  sentence  does  not  express  the  creating 
of  the  cosmos,  then  we  have  a  narrative  consistent  with 
itself  and  also  in  harmony  with  a  chief  rudiment  of  cosmic 
science. 

§  7.  Day. 

We  have  largely  anticipated  the  opinion  of  many  medita¬ 
tive  and  gifted  minds,  that  the  creative  text  is  laden  with 
“  wonderful  language  —  strange,  mystic  talk.”  The  opinion 
is  radical.  A  corresponding  interpretation  (“  strange  ”) 
springs  from  it  as  a  pure  necessity. 

A  mystic  “  day  ”  is  one  of  its  necessities.  According  to 
the  foregoing  exposition,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  —  instead 
of  common  words,  household  words,  with  strange  meanings 
attached  to  them,  and  “  above  the  common  sense,”  we  have 
only  the  common  words,  with  the  common  meanings,  and 
in  the  way  of  common  sense.  We  hold  that  our  mode  of 
exposition  is  textually  justifiable  in  its  application  to  the 
word  “  day.”  We  shall  try  to  show  this,  so  that  we  may 
be  disentangled  from  this  particular  and  acknowledged 
“  mysticism  ”  before  going  farther. 

The  mystic  theory  about  this  word  (it  is,  confessedly, 
only  theory)  seems  to  claim  that  the  creative  days  were 
“  not  common  days,”  solar  or  natural ;  that  they  were  “  in- 
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effable,”  “  not  comprehensible  in  their  nature,  only  divisions 
in  the  great  creative  work.”  Be  it  so.  What  then  ? 

1.  Of  course,  the  light  here  spoken  of  was  ineffable, 
and  not  comprehensible ;  for  God  said  that  “  day  ”  and 
“  light  ”  were  one.  The  light  was  not  solar  light,  nor  cos- 
mical  light,  nor  phosphorescent  light,  nor  auroral  light,  nor 
electric  light,  nor  any  other  “  common  ”  or  “  natural  ”  light. 
It  was  ineffable,  which  neither  of  these  are. 

From  this  it  follows  that  so  far  as  the  words  “  day  ”  and 
“  light  ”  are  concerned,  the  writer,  —  whom  we  regard  as  in 
loco  Dei,  —  ostensibly  teaching  us,  gives  us  no  teaching  at 
all.  By  the  confession  involved,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
“  light  ”  was,  that  is,  what  the  “  day  ”  was.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  know  that  the  “ii»,  “  light,”  was  light  at  all,  or  anything 
like  light ;  ^  and,  following  out  the  word-anomaly,  we  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  words  here  employed.  For 
aught  we  know,  every  one  is  “  strange,  mystic  talk.” 

2.  If  the  ineffable  days  were  not  natural-light  days,  then 
they  were  not  topical  days.  But  God  commanded  the  light 
(day)  to  come  where  there  was  none — upon  a  definite  topos, 
the  surface  of  the  deep.  Whereas  the  ineffable  light  (day) 
was  not  there  in  any  conceivable  sense ;  being  itself  “  not 
comprehensible,”  or  being  itself  only  “a  division  of  a  work.” 
We  cannot  understand  that  it  had  any  topos  whatever. 
Thus  the  non-natural  light  or  day  and  God’s  light  or  day  do 
not  agree. 

3.  If  day  or  light  was  not  natural-light  day,  then  there 
was  no  natural-darkness  night,  either  before  or  at  or  after  the 
coming  of  the  light.  If  the  light  was  not  natural  light,  then 
it  had  no  natural  negative,  nor  any  other  negative.  “  A 
division  of  a  work  ”  can  have  no  negative ;  for  a  part  has 
not  a  negative.  But  the  creative  light  had  a  negative.  It 
was  on  the  deep.  It  was  darkness  —  natural  darkness  ;  it 
was  night  —  wo-light.  It  was  a  negative  pregnant,  afl^rming 
the  co-existence  of  light  or  day,  such  as  does  not  exist  for 

^  Perhaps  it  was  “  herbs."  See  Isa.  xviii.  4,  where  it  has  this  "  strange* 
mystic  "  transiatioa. 
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the  confirmation  of  a  non-natural  light  or  day.  Therefore 
the  creative  light  or  day  was  not  this  light  or  day,  incom¬ 
prehensible,  non-natural. 

Or  if  on  the  deep  there  was  natural  darkness  notwith¬ 
standing,  yet  it  was  in  no  degree  mitigated,  much  less  dis¬ 
persed,  during  or  by  the  days  of  wo»-natural  light ;  more 
especially,  if  they  were  only  so  many  “  divisions  of  a  work.** 
A  light  which  is  not  natural  has  no  antagonism  to  a  darkness 
which  is  natural.  Ineffable  day  or  light  cannot  come  where 
effable  night  is,  to  drive  it  away  or  to  neutralize  it.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  incomprehensible  light  or  day  as 
doing  anything,  changing  anything,  or  bringing  anything 
to  pass.  It  is  simply  incomprehensible  ;  of  course,  to  the 
understanding,  non-competent ;  and  that  is  all  we  know 
about  it.  It  certainly  must  be  incompetent  to  take  the  place 
of  darkness,  to  extinguish  it,  or  to  take  any  other  place,  or 
to  demolish  any  other  thing.  It  certainly  is  neither  entity 
nor  non-entity ;  therefore  without  place,  without  prowess, 
without  potentiality. 

4.  If  day  was  not  natural  light,  making  manifest  natural 
things ;  if  it  was  neither  solar  nor  auroral,  —  as  it  could  not 
be,  not  being  natural,  —  then  during  those  not-natural  days 
there  were  no  corresponding  nights,  effable  or  ineffable. 

We  do  not  mean  to  repeat,  exactly,  what  we  have  already 
said.  We  mean,  particularly,  to  confront  these  non-natural 
days  with  the  fact,  before  commented  upon,  that  in  God’s 
separating  between  the  light  and  between  the  darkness,  in 
his  doing  this  by  the  very  coming  of  light,  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  world  co-existing  day  and  night.  If  the  light 
which  then  came  was  non-natural,  then  it  did  not  make 
manifest  any  natural  things.  And  if  it  did  not  make  mani¬ 
fest  any  natural  things,  then  it  did  not  leave  unmanifested, 
at  the  same  time,  any  other  natural  things.  It  did  not  effect, 
and  could  not  have  effected,  any  separation  between  itself 
and  the  natural  darkness.  It  could  not  occupy  in  part  the 
place  of  darkness,  and  leave  another  place-part  unoccupied. 
Only  some  natural  light  was  competent  to  this.  Thus  the 
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theory  of  a  light  (day)  non-natural  is  in  conflict  with  the 
separation-fact  predicated  of  light.  Indeed,  it  is  itself  a 
negation  —  a  “  light  ”  which  does  not  “  make  manifest.” 

This  sort  of  day,  if  it  be  a  sort,  is  unpleasant  to  us,  repulsive, 
because  it  is  so  harshly  inharmonious  with  different  state¬ 
ments  in  the  text,  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  interpret.  It  perplexes  us.  It  saddens  us ; 
and  the  more,  because  all  shadow  of  reason  for  supposing 
“  day  ”  to  have  been  “  ineffable,”  or  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  of  immense  duration,  vanishes  when  we  reduce  our 
view  from  a  universe  to  a  speck. 

So  much,  in  our  view,  for  incautiously  wandering  from 
the  true  creative  field,  and  thus  becoming  bewildered  in  the 
vast  and  the  incomprehensible. 

“  And  God  called  the  light  day.”  This  divine  definition 
is  clear,  simple,  explicit,  obligatory  —  involve  what  it  may, 
exclude  what  it  may.  We  have  no  right  to  add  to  it,  to 
subtract  from  it,  to  question  it,  to  cavil  at  it.  The  light  was 
day ;  the  day  was  light.  That  is  all. 

Therefore  throughout  the  narrative  day  means  light  — 
nothing  more,  less,  or  any  other  than  the  same  light,  the 
same  day,  as  here ;  unless,  indeed,  some  other  kind  of  light 
*  or  day  be  herein-after  signified.  This  proviso,  always. 

Light  is  not  time.  Day  is  not  time.  Light,  or  day,  does 
not  present  the  idea  of  time.  We  mean  pure  light,  pure  day ; 
that  is,  light  alone.  Time  and  light  are  as  diverse  as  time 
and  typhus,  as  time  and  water,  as  time  and  darkness.  Light 
no  more  gives  us  an  idea  of  time  than  darkness  does,  than 
water  does,  whether  we  think  of  a  second,  or  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  of  a  thousand  years,  or  of  the  vast  cycle  of  eclipses. 
Therefore  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the  God-day  is  any  definite 
or  indefinite  part  of  duration.  It  was  not.  It  was  light,  and 
only  light. 

Yet  light  or  day  affords  us  a  measure  of  duration  (ineffable 
light  does  not)  ;  that  is,  it  marks  out  to  us  so  much  or  so 
much  time.  In  connection  with  something  else  it  does  ;  but 
not  alone.  Give  us  motion,  in  connection  with  light  or  day. 
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and  then  we  may  get  an  idea  of  time,  or  we  may  not.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  technical  “  ineffable  day  ”  has  utterly  and  con¬ 
fessedly  failed  to  give  us  any  idea  of  time ;  because  no 
motion  has  been  associated  with  it,  or  could  be.  Standing, 
in  the  disciple’s  eye,  all  alone,  without  anything  moving,  or 
even  which  could  move,  he  has  been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  say 
how  long  it  was,  and  utterly  unable  to  find  any  co-existing 
and  corresponding  night. 

Give  us  motion  with  light,  even  though  the  light  itself  be 
motionless,  and  perhaps  we  get  an  idea  of  time  —  a  definite 
portion  of  duration.  We  say  “  perhaps,”  because  there  must 
be  not  only  movement,  but  regularity  of  movement,  some¬ 
where,  and  having  a  relation  to  the  light  —  a  relation  so 
patent  and  intimate  that  we  might  almost  say  the  two  are  in 
combination. 

And  yet  it  is  not  true  that  exact  regularity  of  movement 
in  association  with  light  is  the  only  way  by  which  to  get  an 
idea  of  time,  or  to  measure  time.  A  watch,  when  it  moves, 
gives  us  time.  But  in  such  case  light  or  day  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problem.  So  with  darkness,  equally;  for  the 
watch  moves  as  well  and  tells  as  much  in  the  darkness  as 
in  the  light.  The  sand  in  the  hour-glass,  the  regular  motion 
of  anything  else,  effect  the  same  measurement ;  but  light, 
or  day,  does  not  enter  into  the  process  at  all.  Thus,  with 
light  we  get  an  idea  of  time,  and  without  light  we  get  it. 
As  we  have  said,  the  two  are  independent. 

We  should  be  careful,  then,  when  reading  of  our  God-day 
that  we  do  not  confound  the  two.  Light  is  that  which 
“  maketh  manifest  ”  ;  nothing  moie.  Day  is  that  wliich 
“  maketh  manifest  ”  ;  nothing  more ;  nothing  else. 

If,  then,  no  motion,  no  regular  motion,  was  associated 
with  the  creative  days,  —  that  is,  the  creative  lights,  —  they 
give  us  no  idea  of  time.  They  do  not  pretend  to.  The 
element  of  time  is  not  in  them,  and  in  them  we  cannot  find 
it.  And  it  is  as  irrational,  as  unphilosophical,  to  predicate 
of  them  immense  time  as  to  predicate  of  them  a  second  of 
time,  and  vice  versa.  We  wrong  the  light,  when  we  call  it 
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time ;  we  wrong  “  day,”  when  we  call  it  time.  If,  agreeing 
with  the  text,  we  say  that  light  is  only  day,  and  that  day  is 
only  light,  then  we  exclude  time,  and  have  no  right  to  talk 
about  it. 

But  do  we  not  get  our  idea  of  time  —  our  most  accurate 
idea  —  from  day  ?  We  do.  To  us,  therefore,  is  not  day 
time  ?  By  no  means  ;  not  day,  but  day  and  motion  ;  from 
both,  the  idea.  Our  luminary,  coming  and  going  at  regular 
intervals,  would  give  us  the  idea,  and  afford  us  a  measure, 
of  time.  But  it  does  not  come  and  go.  Relatively  to  us,  it 
has  no  motion ;  yet  in  association  with  its  light,  there  is 
motion  —  motion  of  the  world’s  surface  under  that  day,  at 
regular  pace,  into  it,  out  of  it,  at  regular  intervals ;  the  light 
or  day  itself  one  and  perpetual.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  get 
our  idea,  or  take  our  measures,  of  time  from  day.  A  sun 
and  no  motion  —  no  time-^etre. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  find  our  chief  and  most  accurate 
idea  of  time  from  “  day,”  we  have  come  to  use  the  word, 
conventionally,  but  not  truthfully,  as  a  very  synonyme  of 
time.  We  forget  —  the  motion  being  imperceptible  —  we 
forget  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  our  time-idea.  We  speak 
an  untruth  so  often  that  we  have  come  to  think  it  truthful. 

The  practical  point  of  all  which  is  this :  Unawares  and 
intensely  we  have  transfered  to  the  God-day  our  untruthful 
idea  of  man-day.  Can  we  not  correct  ourselves  ?  Ought  we 
not  ?  —  thus  sparing  ourselves  the  perplexities  and  mistakes 
into  which  we  must  run,  if  guided  by  an  untruth. 

We  may  here  notice  another  fact.  Nothing  is  said  about 
time  in  the  whole  narrative.  Things  said,  to  be  sure,  which 
could  not  have  been  said,  except  as  there  were  all  the  while 
light  and  motion,  indicators  of  time.  Still,  no  word  about 
time  actually  marked  out.  This  because,  as  we  think  (and 
may  yet  show),  time  was  of  no  importance,  having  no  part¬ 
nership  in  creating;  because  God  did  not  take  time  in 
creating.  Creatively,  he  did  not  use  it. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  record,  this  is  all  we  know 
about  the  creative  “  day”  — it  was  li^ht.  To  us  the  divine 
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definition  seems  good  enough ;  and  it  seems  very  plain,  very 
simple.  Good  enough,  without  adding  or  pruning,  without 
stretching  or  contracting.  Good  enough,  just  as  it  stands, 
for  “  all  the  earth,”  for  “  the  end  of  the  world,”  for  the  wise 
man  and  the  simple,  for  the  man-mind  and  the  child-mind, 
for  all  alike. 

Outside  the  writing,  we  find  “  strange  talk  ”  about  a  “  God- 
divided  day  ”  and  a  “  God-divided  night.”  The  words  are, 
confessedly,  suggested  only  by  an  “  impression,”  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  our  own  interpretation  wonders  at,  “  an  impression 
of  strangeness,  of  vastness,  as  coming  from  the  account 
itself  —  an  impression  of  wonderful  things  told  out  of  the 
common  use  of  language^  ^ 

God  divided  —  separated  —  between  the  light  and  between 
the  darkness.  But  he  never  divided  the  light;  he  never 
divided  the  darkness ;  and  we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  did. 

What,  now,  is  the  signification-difference  between  a  world- 
light  and  a  world-day  ?  None  at  all.  The  different  words 
express  the  same  reality  —  pure  synonymes.  Therefore,  if 
at  any  time  we  use  the  word  “  day  ”  to  express  anything 
else  than  light,  —  and  conventionally  or  philosophically  or 
rhetorically  we  may  very  properly  do  so,  —  we  surely  use  it  to 
express  something  else  than  a  creative  day.  In  such  a  case, 
our  word  is  not  the  divine  word.  And  we  would  seriously 
suggest  to  the  many  who  speak  of  the  mystery  of  this  reve¬ 
lation  (!)  whether  they  may  not  have  been  led  astray  in  their 
conceptions  of  what  is  written,  by  applying  (perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously)  some  meaning  to  this  important  word  other  than 
that  which  it  here  bears  —  some  meaning  other  than  light  ? 
Whether,  if  they  keep  rigidly  and  constantly  in  mind  this 
divine  definition,  they  may  not  find  reason  materially  to 
modify  their  conceptions  ?  We  have  tried  to  show,  in  some 
particulars,  wherein  we  are  all  liable  to  hasty  and  wrong 
conclusions,  through  lack  of  sufficient  care  and  of  sufficient 
scrutiny  of  the  textual  language.  We  hope  we  have  not 
erred. 


i  Lange,  p.  131. 
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We  say  —  and  our  reason  for  it  is  patent  and  potent — 
that  “  light  ’*  and  “  day,”  in  this  account,  should  be  held  as 
pure  synonymes ;  and  yet,  while  world-day  was  only  “  light,” 
it  was  also  light  in  certain  phases  or  conditions.  As  we  have 
said,  light  on  the  world,  not  in  heaven  ;  light  on  the  world, 
not  in  the  sun,  supposing  there  were  one.  Light  sufficient 
to  displace  the  very  darkness  which  had  been  on  the  entire 
world,  not  merely  light  enough  to  make  manifest  a  single 
drop  or  a  superficial  inch  of  the  deep. 

Rigidly  holding  that  day  creative  was  only  light,  we  take 
up  the  modifying  phase  of  that  light  as  expressed  in  the 
text :  “  There  was  evening  and  there  was  morning  —  one 
day  ” ;  descriptive  of  the  light  which  was  a  day.  The  whole 
of  the  light  was  the  day ;  the  day  was  wholly  light ;  yet  the 
day  was  evening  and  morning.  Evening  and  morning, 
therefore,  were  light,  each  of  them.  The  two  —  that  is, 
light-evening  and  light-morning  —  constituted  one  day,  or, 
if  one  please,  a  day ;  for  the  simple  force  of  our  indefinite 
article  is  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  cardinal.  Whatever,  pre¬ 
cisely,  “  evening  ”  and  “  morning  ”  may  mean,  “  a  day  ” 
was  light  under  these  conditions,  or  having  these  character¬ 
istic  aspects. 

Now,  what  was  (3*55)  “  evening  ”  ?  What  was  ("ijsa) 
“  morning  ”  ?  We  stand  here  as  simple  inquirers,  not 
taking  into  consideration  at  all  our  previous  conclusions,  not 
affirming  or  denying  that  there  was  now  a  sun,  not  per¬ 
plexing  ourselves  with  any  outside  considerations,  as  of  ety¬ 
mology  or  philosophy.  What  do  these  terms  mean,  in  their 
belonging  to  the  light,  the  day  ?  They  belong  to  it  here ; 
and  we  may  not  apply  them  to  an3dhing  else,  conceivable  or 
inconceivable,  but  to  the  light.  We  say,  then,  that  in  their 
application  to  the  light  or  day  —  the  world’s  light  or  day 
— they  mean  precisely  the  same  as  our  corresponding  English 
words  in  the  same  application.  Respectively,  the  lessening 
or  declining,  and  the  increasing  or  shooting  forth,  of  that 
light.  Topically,  the  faint  light  growing  fainter,  and  the 
faint  light  growing  stronger.  “  Evening,”  light  decreasing ; 
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“  morning,”  light  increasing ;  “  day  ”  proper,  the  entire 
light  so  conditioned.  So,  in  the  same  application,  are  the 
words  uniformly  used  throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

In  the  text  we  have  an  evening-and-morning  day.  For 
the  sake  of  perspicuity  only,  let  us  now  transpose  the  syno- 
nymes  before  us.  “  There  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning  —  one  light. We  have  the  same  reality,  the  same 
idea.  What,  then,  was  an  evening-and-morning  light  ?  light 
fading,  light  growing  ?  (It  was  on  the  world,  remember  !) 
We  answer  :  The  whole  light  from  that  world-point,  on  the 
one  extreme,  where  it  was  at  its  minimum,  increasing  thence 
to  its  maximum,  and  thence  decreasing  to  that  world-point, 
on  the  other  extreme,  where  also  it  was  at  its  minimum. 
Or,  more  simply,  the  whole  light  from  its  feeblest  presence 
on  the  one  extreme  to  its  feeblest  presence  on  the  other 
extreme  —  the  whole  world-light;  light  upon  the  world; 
light,  with  a  geographical  application ;  light,  with  a  geograph¬ 
ical  measurement ;  light,  with  a  geographical  reach ;  light, 
within  that  reach.  This,  exactly,  was  “  day  ”  —  a  world-day 
—  a  day  to  be  measured  not  by  time,  but  by  geographical 
degrees,  by  leagues,  by  miles.  Wherever,  between  these 
two  extremes,  the  light  touched  the  deep,  there  and  that  was 
one  world-day.  Such,  in  part,  is  the  idea  expressed  by  light 
or  day,  with  an  evening  and  a  morning — by  light  or  day  in 
a  condition  of  simultaneous  decrease  and  increase. 

No  idea  of  darkness  is  here  expressed,  no  idea  of  motion, 
no  idea  of  duration,  no  idea  of  cessation,  no  idea  of  “  pause,” 
no  idea  of  succession,  no  idea  of  number,  other  than  “  one.” 
One  light,  one  day,  one  evening,  one  morning,  one  world, 
one  part  of  the  world.  This  is  all. 

Now,  excluding  what  is  excluded  and  grouping  what  are 
expressed, —  decrease,  increase,  the  world,  and  reach, — how 
shall  we  reason  about  this  light,  this  day  ?  Of  what  light 
can  we  conceive  which  could  have  “  made  manifest  ”  the 
deep,  and  which  could  have  fulfilled  only  and  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  nominated  in  the  text  ?  What  light  is  suggested  by 
the  evening-and-morning  condition,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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others  ?  What  light  is  peremptorily  indicated  hy  a  world- 
light  in  a  condition  of  evening  and  morning  ?  The  thought 
which  comes  to  us  irresistibly  is  this  —  that  light  or  day,  so 
conditioned,  must  have  come  from  some  source  beyond  the 
deep  and  distant  from  it.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  light  fulfilling  such  conditions,  unless  we  accept 
as  a  fact  the  presence  of  a  sun  —  a  natural  luminary,  emitting 
a  light  which  could  “  make  manifest  the  natural-deep  sur¬ 
face,  and  exist  there  as  morning  and  evening.  In  this  case, 
and  only  in  this  case,  we  can  conceive  of  an  evening-and- 
morning  light  —  of  an  evening  and  morning  “  they  twain 
one,”  they  twain  one  day.  We  may  go  farther,  and  say : 
Natural  light,  “  making  manifest  ”  a  natural  object,  —  the 
deep,  —  and  in  an  evening-and-morning  condition,  could  not 
have  been  furnished  in  any  other  mode.  And  thus  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  text  thrusts  this  fact  upon  us.  Accepting  as 
verities  these  avowed  conditions  of  light  which  made  it  a 
world-day,  they  themselves  appear  natural  and  simple  when 
we  also  accept  the  presence  of  a  sun  as  a  fact  in  them 
involved.  Then,  and  then  only.  We  therefore  accept  the 
fact.  We  cannot  help  it. 

Thus,  by  a  route  other  than  we  have  before  followed,  and 
independent  of  it,  we  are  again  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
sun  ;  by  other  language  of  the  same  text  too.  If  there  were 
no  sun,  is  not  this  a  little  singular  ? 

Reasoning,  as  we  naturally  and  properly  do,  from  “  evening 
and  morning  ”  to  a  luminary  competent  to  such  evening  and 
morning,  we  accept  also  all  which  is  involved  in  the  deduc¬ 
tion.  Particularly,  that  the  virgin  evening-and-morning 
light  or  day  was  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  like  light 
of  our  own  “  day  ”  ;  conventionally  speaking,  by  the  setting 
and  rising  of  the  sun.  This,  we  think,  is  indicated  fairly 
and  even  cogently  by  the  language  employed  for  our  instruc¬ 
tion.  And  we  must  so  hold,  until  it  shall  be  proved  that  we 
are  wrong.  But  this,  as  well  as  what  we  have  said  before, 
involves  the  axial  movement,  and,  of  course,  the  astronomical 
arrangement,  of  the  world  when  the  light^dict  was  issued. 
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But  observe,  we  have  come  at  this  result,  also,  by  another 
route. 

We  have  said  that  light,  in  a  condition  of  decrease  and 
increase  within  a  certain  reach,  expresses  the  creative  day 
only  in  part.  Let  us  explain. 

When  God  invoked  light,  he  invoked  it  to  “  be  ”  on  the 
place  of  darkness,  that  is,  on  the  entire  deep.  But  the  light 
falling  upon  the  deep  was  “  separated  ”  from  the  deep’s 
darkness.  The  light  on  the  world  was  where  it  fell,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  world  was  yet  darkness  or  /w-light.  Thus 
and  there  the  two  co-existed.  Therefore,  when  light  first 
came  upon  the  deep,  the  edict  had  been  fulfilled  only  in  part., 
—  only  on  that  part  of  the  world  where  light  was,  and  not 
on  that  part  where  as  yet  no  light  was.  Now,  how  and 
when  was  the  light-edict  fulfilled  ?  How  and  when  did  light 
get  at  the  whole  place  of  darkness — the  whole  face  of  the 
deep  ? 

Light,  conditioned  as  evening  and  morning,  presents  only 
the  idea  of  a  fixed  condition.  It  does  not  give  us  any  idea 
of  light  retiring  and  advancing  from  point  to  point  along 
the  surface  of  the  world.  And  yet  this  idea  of  movement  is 
involved  in  that  of  evening-and-morning  light,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  divine  order  that  it  should  visit  the 
whole  place  of  darkness.  To  accomplish  the  order  and  to 
maintain  the  evening-and-morning  condition,  there  must 
have  been  movement.  But  light,  with  its  evening-and- 
morning  condition,  was  fixed;  for  the  very  separation,  as 
we  have  shown,  declares  this.  Or,  if  such  declaration  be 
doubted,  our  compulsive  deduction  of  a  sun  declares  it. 
Well,  the  light  a  fixture,  the  edict  accomplished,  and  move¬ 
ment  essential  to  the  accomplishment,  —  what  follows  ? 
The  movement  must  have  been  an  axial  movement  of  the 
world.  Which  brings  us  once  more  —  but  this  time  on  the 
footprints  of  the  day  —  to  an  astronomical  arrangement  of 
the  world,  and,  of  course,  to  the  presence  of  a  cosmos.  So, 
as  we  read  along,  every  once  in  a  while  we  are  brought  up 
again  to  the  same  great  underlying  facts. 
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So  much  for  the  how  the  light-edict  was  accomplished. 
But  the  when — when  the  world-revolution  was  accomplished, 

—  whether  twenty-four  minutes,  or  twenty-four  hours,  or 
twenty-four  years,  as  we  reckon  time.  But  on  this  point 
the  record  is  silent ;  for  God  did  not  use  time,  and  nowhere 
in  the  account  is  time  brought  to  view.  At  this  point  we 
may  figure  it  out  if  we  can.  But  we  cannot  do  so  from  the 
data  given ;  we  must  get  our  data  elsewhere. 

When  the  world’s  first  revolution  after  the  moment  when 
the  light  first  touched  it,  which  was  (as  we  may  show)  the 
very  moment  when  the  edict  first  touched  the  light,  —  when 
the  world’s  revolution  after  this  was  exactly  accomplished, 

—  then  was  exactly  accomplished  one  day  to  the  world. 

And  thus,  although  day  was  light  and  light  was  day,  we  get 
the  idea  of  a  true  world-day  only  in  part,  when  we  think 
only  of  the  arrival  of  evening-and-morning  light.  There  is 
no  need  of  words  to  show  that,  as  the  day  was  perpetual,  and 
as  this  revolution  was  also,  therefore  the  darkness  was  per¬ 
petual  also ;  receding  as  the  day  or  light  advanced ;  and 
each,  by  blending  producing  evening  and  morning. 

One  point  more.  It  is  not  said,  it  is  not  intimated,  that 
the  light  or  day  came  and  withdrew.  It  is  only  written,  “  it 
was.”  Invoked,  it  came  ;  but  it  was  not  revoked.  And  as 
it  could  not  come  without  invoking,  so  it  could  not  withdraw 
without  revoking  (a  point  reserved  for  confirmation).  It 
was ;  and  it  was ;  and  still  and  ever  it  was,  and  has  been, 
and  now  is.  This  we  must  consider  true,  unless  some 
voucher  of  revocation  is  produced.  The  same  light  or  day, 
from  the  same  source,  on  the  same  world,  having  the  same 
reach.  A  local  day,  a  perpetual  day,  a  fixed  day.  One  day, 
one  light,  one  source,  one  evening,  one  morning,  one  world 

—  one  of  each  —  one,  the  same,  of  each,  ever  since.  The 
light  has  shone  steadily,  faithfully,  with  no  ebbing  and 
flowing.  Only  when  and  where,  and  always  when  and 
where,  light  has  been,  then  and  there  has  been  day.  It  is  a 
grand  and  immutable  unit.  This  has  three  witnesses  — 
“  light  was,”  “  the  light  —  day,”  cosmical  physics. 
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On  divine  authority,  however,  there  were,  in  the  beginning, 
days  successive,  days  computative  —  allotments  of  indivisible, 
immutable  light  into  individualities  admitting  of  numerical 
designation.  Day  but  one,  and  yet  days!  Where  is  the 
agreement  ?  Just  here  ;  Really,  day  is  a  unit,  a  perpetual 
unit ;  topically,  one  or  more,  according  as  the  topos  remains 
in,  or  goes  from,  the  light  or  day,  which  is  always  one  and 
always  there.  Of  both  these  facts  the  record  advises  us. 
Of  the  day  perpetual  and  one,  when  it  says,  “  Light  was  ”  ; 
of  days  topical,  when  it  says,  “  God  separated  between  the 
light  or  day,  and  between  the  darkness  or  night,”  both  which 
continued  terrestrially  to  be.  But  light  or  day  being  per¬ 
petual,  there  could  not  be  succeeding  lights  upon  the  world, 
a  plane  and  stationary ;  nor  upon  the  world,  a  sphere,  unless 
revolving.  Thus  related,  the  light  (the  more  at  its  meridian, 
the  less  at  its  evening  and  morning)  was  day,  sectionally 
considered.  But  spherically  considered, — that  is,  truthfully, 
in  the  entirety  of  the  truth,  —  it  was  but  part  of  one  day ; 
for  one  day,  thus  considered,  was  not  one  light  merely,  but 
one  world-entire  light.  The  revolution  completed,  one  day 
had  been  won  to  the  surface  of  the  deep.  Not  until  then 
had  there  been  one  entire  day  where  before  had  been  one 
entire  night.  Therefore,  day  being  a  very  unit,  in  the  num¬ 
bering  of  days  in  this  account,  is  a  sort  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  under  the  divine  finger,  that  the  world  was 
astronomically  arranged  (sun,  moon,  and  stars)  when  this 
numbering  began.  So  here  we  are,  again,  with  a  revolving 
world  and  a  cosmos. 

Any  source  of  light  to  any  topos  must  be  constant,  unless 
the  source  is  cut  off,  or  moves  away,  or  the  topos  moves 
without  the  range  of  the  source.  During  these  days  or 
lights  the  source  did  not  dry  up  nor  move  away,  nor  did  the 
topos  (the  world)  move  out  of  range.  Yet  it  did  move  ;  for 
it  had  upon  its  entire  surface  successive  days  or  lights. 
What,  then,  was  its  motion  ?  Not  being  out  of  range,  the 
motion  must  have  been  upon  itself ;  its  surface  passing  along 
under  and  out  of  the  day  or  light.  But  this  is  rotary  motion. 
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And  this  rotary  motion  involves  cosmical  arrangement,  and 
particularly  the  existence  of  a  luminary,  before  which,  to 
meet  its  own  necessities,  it  presented  itself  entire.  Are  we, 
then,  in  fault,  —  are  we  going  beyond  the  record,  —  when 
we  affirm  the  sun  to  have  been  the  source  of  day  one,  and 
the  succession  of  days  to  have  been  occasioned  as  were  days 
ever  after  ?  We  think  not ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  shown 
that  those  days  or  lights  had  some  other  source,  or  were  of 
some  other  sort,  than  ours  now.  If  we  cannot  demonstrate 
this,  why  object  to  our  showing  exegetically,  as  we  think  we 
do,  that  the  day  or  light  and  the  sun  were  the  same  then  as 
now  ?  Even  if  we  are  wrong,'  not  only  show  our  error,  and 
show  it  by  showing  the  fallacy  of  our  exegesis,  but  give  us 
in  return  a  sound  and  exegetical  (not  theoretical)  substitute. 
For  charity’s  sake,  do  not  take  away  our  crust  of  bread,  and 
give  us  only  a  stone.  If  we  have  now  a  Mosaic  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  no  thanks  to  darkness  for  it.  A  day 
“  consisting  of  light  and  darkness  ”  may  be  well  enough  in 
popular  parlance ;  but  in  a  God-sense,  and  in  common  sense, 
day  or  light  never  includes  darkness  or  night  —  dictionaries 
and  critics  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Our  days  are 
“  after  the  kind  ”  of  the  first  —  their  progenitor ;  each 
making  the  circuit  of  the  sphere  to  accomplish  its  own  en¬ 
tirety,  and  wiping  out  night  all  the  way,  from  its  own  fading 
evening  to  its  own  glowing  morning.  In  the  first  day  we 
have  a  standard  measure  of  all  world-days  —  light  sweeping 
from  a  given  point  around  and  backward  to  it.  It  is  for  a 
reason,  and,  we  think,  for  a  Mosaic  reason,  that  we  say, 
“  backward  to  it  ”  ^ 

In  conclusion,  we  observe  that  the  object  of  the  Mosaic 

1  A  word  here  in  regard  to  Gen.  ii.  4.  The  writer  nnder  very  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  suddenly  uses  the  word  “  day  "  in  a  new  and  very  difierent 
sense.  And  he  does  so  without  givingyormal  advisement  of  the  change.  But 
not  without  a  reai  advisement,  an  advisement  consisting  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  both  he  and  his  readers  were  competent  to  count  six.  It  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  scrutinize  this  change,  because  it  bears  equally  upon  any  interpretation 
of  the  word  “  day  ”  as  used  in  the  first  chapter.  It  troubles  ns,  if  at  alT,  no 
more  than  it  troubles  interpreters  who  differ  iirom  ns. 
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narrative  is,  exclusively,  to  set  forth  the  creative  work  of 
God  upon  this  world.  Of  course,  he  does  not  set  forth  the 
history  of  other  worlds.  But  if  a  sun  were  in  existence,  and 
if  astronomical  teaching  were  purposely  let  alone,  then  the 
writer  necessarily  used  only  just  such  language  as  was  con¬ 
sistent  with,  and,  of  course,  indicative  of,  a  sun.  But  if, 
indeed,  there  were  no  sun,  such  language  as  he  has  used 
could  not  have  been  used  in  honesty. 


ARTICLE  III. 

CHARLES  JAMES  FOX  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

BT  THE  LATE  OEOROE  SHEPARD,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Article  is  Charles  James 
Fox,  —  an  extraordinary  character,  who  lived  at  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  time.  Could  we  but  do  tolerable  justice  to  our 
subject  we  should  have  no  fear  as  to  the  interest  or  profit¬ 
ableness  of  the  Article.  Charles  James  Fox  has  carried  the 
reputation  of  being,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  parliamentary 
orator  in  English  history;  and  yet  we  have  to  state  the 
strange  fact  that  no  biography  of  him  has  ever  been  written ; 
and  we  find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  ranging  through 
libraries  to  gather  the  authentic  facts  and  material  for  a 
<  performance  like  this. 

Mr.  Fox  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1749. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  afterward  Lord 
Holland,  and  through  his  mother  (Georgina  Carolina  Lenox, 
of  the  house  of  Richmond),  he  inherited  the  blood,  and 
even  the  features,  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  But  Mr. 
Burke  says  that  in  character  he  bore  a  much  closer  resem¬ 
blance  to  Henry  Fourth  of  France,  another  of  his  royal  pro¬ 
genitors. 

The  fortimes  of  the  Fox  family  commenced  at  the  Resto- 
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ration.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  grandfather  of  Charles,  came 
into  the  lucrative  place  of  paymaster  of  some  regiments, 
gathered  a  magnificent  estate,  made  splendid  charities,  and, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  married  a  second  wife,  became  the 
father  of  two  sons,  and,  through  these,  the  founder  of  two 
noble  families ;  the  eldest  son,  Stephen,  being  created  Earl  of 
Uchester ;  Henry,  the  younger.  Lord  Holland. 

Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  was,  in  many  traits,  very 
like  his  father ;  in  all,  very  unlike  his  son  Charles.  By 
management  and  thrift  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  own 
honors  and  fortune.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  there  displayed  very  considerable  powers  of  debate, 
which  he  often  exerted  against  the  overmastering  energies 
of  Lord  Chatham.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  distinguished 
men,  thus  commonly  set  in  opposition,  should  leave  behind 
two  so  illustrious  sons,  to  be  arrayed  against  each  other 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  political  life.  Lord  Chatham  left 
to  his  family  no  wealth.  He  left  them  the  sole  inheritance 
of  an  unsullied  reputation  and  of  a  proud  and  great  name. 
Lord  Holland  handed  down  to  his  family  enormous  wealth, 
accompanied  with  the  blasting  opprobrium,  “  public  defaulter 
of  uncounted  millions.”  It  was  as  paymaster  of  the  forces 
that  he  acquired  this  wealth  and  became  subjected  to  these 
dishonoring  accusations.  Charles,  the  second  surviving  son, 
was  the  favorite  of  the  father,  as  he  early  saw  in  this  son 
the  germs  of  future  greatness.  He  conducted  the  domestic 
education  of  this  son  upon  the  preposterous  principle  of  un¬ 
limited  indulgence.  “  Let  nothing  be  done,”  said  the  father, 
“  to  break  his  spirit  ”  ;  by  which  his  lordship  doubtless 
meant,  let  there  be  nothing  to  subdue  his  will.  And  there 
was  nothing  ;  his  own  will  and  way  Charles  Fox  had 
always.^ 

1  Fox  was  guilty  of  some  enonnous  instances  of  boyish  insolence.  I  find  such 
as  the  following  in  contemporary  history ;  and  still  one  feels  they  can  hardly 
be  true.  His  father,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  having 
one  night  a  great  number  of  important  expresses  to  despatch,  took  them  home 
from  his  office,  in  order  the  more  attentively  to  examine  their  contents  before  he 
sent  them  away.  Charles,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  came  into  the  study 
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Intending  his  son,  from  earliest  infancy,  for  parliamentary 
business.  Lord  Holland  conversed  with  him,  when  a  child,  on 
public  affairs,  encouraged  him  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  and 
trained  him  to  deliver  them  with  form  and  propriety.  At 
the  table,  when  a  mere  boy,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  conversation  of  men,  and  would  often  acquit  himself  to 
the  astonishment  of  those  present.  A  similar  course  was 
pursued  with  Pitt ;  his  father  not  only  conversing  with  him 
on  state  affairs,  but  requiring  him  to  utter  his  thoughts 
methodically,  —  standing  him  on  the  table  for  declamation 
and  speech-making.  But  here,  I  would  remark,  is  almost 
the  only  similarity  between  these  two  notable  characters. 
In  all  other  respects  their  training  and  unfolding  is  in  entire 
contrast.  Fox’s  early  education  was  far  less  a  home  educa¬ 
tion  than  Pitt’s ;  Fox,  being  thrown  forth  upon  the  world, 
“  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  boyhood,  youth,  and 
maturity,  with  that  change  of  character  which  is  naturally 
created  by  each  ;  but  Pitt,  like  the  northern  year,  in  which 
summer  commences  without  any  spring,  seemed  to  leap  at 
once  from  infancy  to  manhood^  without  any  intervening 
period  of  adolescence.” 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Fox  was  placed  at  Eton,  where  he 
was  distinguished  alike  for  scholarship  and  dissipation.  His 
classical  attainments  were  rapid,  accurate,  and  great.  He 
there  practised  declamation  and  debate,  and  thus  early  began 
to  acquire  his  remarkable  faculty  of  expression  and  argument. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  there  pursued,  with  great 
gust  and  diligence,  both  dissipation  and  study.  His  favorite 
language  was  the  Greek;  and  his  favorite  authors  were 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  Longinus,  and  Aristotle.  Of  the  great 

and  taking  up  one  of  the  parikets,  which  his  father  had  examined  and  laid  apart 
for  sealing,  perused  it  with  much  seeming  attention  for  a  time,  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  its  contents,  and  then  coolly  thrust  it  into  the  fire.  The  father, 
without  administering  any  rebuke  even,  very  quietly  proceeded  to  make  out 
another.  At  another  time  when  his  father  had  finished  a  long  despatch,  Charles, 
standing  by  with  his  hand  on  the  inkstand,  said,  “  I  have  a  mind  to  throw  the 
ink  over  the  paper.”  “  Do,  my  dear,”  said  the  Secretary,  ”  if  it  will  give  you 
any  pleasure.”  Whereupon  the  boy  dashed  on  the  ink,  and  the  Secretary  sat 
down  submissively  to  rewrite  the  despatch. 
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Grecian  poet  he  became  an  absolute  master  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  critic.  Aristotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics  he  read  with 
great  thoroughness.  Indeed,  history,  ethics,  and  politics 
were  made  prominent  studies,  as  preparatory  to  the  course 
of  life  he  contemplated. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Midhurst.  He  began  his  political  career  as  a  high  tory, 
his  maiden  speech  being  against  Mr.  Wilkes’  petition  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact  that  the 
first  colleague  of  Mr.  Fox  should  have  been  Lord  North,  and 
his  first  oratorical  adversary  Edmund  Burke.  Under  Lord 
North,  Fox  was  placed  on  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1772  was 
promoted  to  the  Treasury.  Though  Mr.  Fox  thus  com¬ 
menced  the  insolent  enemy  of  the  whigs,  and  for  four  years 
made  them  smart  under  the  lash  of  his  invective,  he  then 
suddenly  turned  about,  —  the  cause  is  hardly  known, — and 
became  their  ally  and  advocate,  and  at  length  their  leader. 
It  was  in  1774  that  he  took  his  stand  with  the  opposition, 
and  there  were  mighty  men  in  the  ranks  with  him — Burke, 
Barre,  Sheridan,  Dunning,  and,  for  a  little  season,  William 
Pitt.  It  was  his  wonderful  facility  and  transcendent  powers 
of  debate  which  gave  him  the  singular  pre-eminence  of  a 
leader  amongst  such  men.  The  great  question  in  Parliament 
onward  for  seven  years  was  the  American  war.  Fox  and 
his  coadjutors  were  all  the  while  the  strenuous  advocates  of 
peace  and  American  independence.  In  March  1782  the 
ministry  under  North  gave  way,  and  the  Rockingham  admin¬ 
istration  was  formed.  Mr.  Fox  now  came  into  power  as  one 
of  tlie  secretaries  of  state,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  con¬ 
trolling  mind  during  this  brief  administration,  which  lasted 
only  till  the  death  of  the  marquis  in  July.  On  account  of  a 
violent  displeasure  at  the  complexion  of  the  Shelburne  admin¬ 
istration,  which  succeeded  that  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox, 
early  in  1873,  formed  a  coalition  with  Lord  North.  This 
“unscrupulous  coalition”  with  the  tories,  considering  the 
opposing  principles  and  the  diverse  character  of  the  two  men, 
and  the  seven  years  of  impassioned  and  contemptuous  oppo* 
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sition  made  to  North  by  Fox,  injured  the  latter  exceedingly. 
The  result  of  this  coalition  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Shelburne 
administration,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  a  man  of  straw,  for  premier,  and  Fox 
and  North  as  secretaries  together.  The  measure  which 
occasioned  the  overthrow  of  this  administration  was  Mr. 
Fox’s  famous  bill  for  the  government  of  India.  This  bill, 
probably  drafted  by  Burke,  was  introduced  by  Fox  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1783,  in  one  of  his  most  wonderful  speeches.  It  failed. 
Pitt  and  the  opposition  triumphed.  The  king  dismissed  his 
ministers  without  the  courtesy  of  a  personal  interview.  As 
the  tables  are  turned  again,  we  find  Mr.  Pitt  in  power  and 
Mr.  Fox  in  opposition.  In  1784  there  was  another  general 
election  for  Parliament,  and  Fox  stood  for  Westminster.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  government  was  brought  to  bear  against 
him,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  defeat  him.  For  a  number  of 
days  he  ran  behind ;  till  at  length  the  ladies  went  out  and 
engaged  in  his  behalf,  even  adopting  a  dress  in  compliment 
to  him,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  garter  blue  and  buff.  The 
most  conspicuous  and  serviceable  of  these  was  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  then  in  the  height  of  her  beauty ;  of  whom, 
when  soliciting  votes  for  Mr.  Fox,  it  was  said,  that  “  she 
was  the  loveliest  portrait  that  ever  appeared  upon  a  canvass.” 

There  is  not  time  to  follow  Mr.  Fox  in  all  the  detail  of  his 
political  conduct.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  resisting  the 
measures  of  his  rival,  William  Pitt.  It  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  between  them — through  the  twenty-five  years  during 
which  Pitt  was  premier  and  Fox  in  opposition.  A  leading 
measure  at  issue  was  the  new  India  bill.  This  Fox  and  his 
friends  opposed  with  all  their  marshalled  strength.  In 
immediate  connection  came  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  a 
most  imposing  affair,  in  which  Fox  took  a  prominent  and 
splendid  part.  In  1786  came  the  king’s  indisposition,  a 
season  of  mental  derangement,  a  state  of  incapacity.  Here 
Fox  stood  prominent,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  advo¬ 
cated  the  virtual  demise  of  the  king,  and  the  full  succession 
of  the  Prince  6f  Wales,  who  was  a  whig,  and  a  fast  friend 
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and  fellow  of  his  own.  On  this  question  the  two  great 
champions  met  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  argumentative 
contests  ever  witnessed  on  the  floor  of  parliament.  But 
the  king  recovered ;  the  Regency  bill  died ;  and  Pitt  rose 
still  higher  in  the  royal  favor — rose,  indeed,  into  the  ascen¬ 
dency.  In  1789  came  the  French  Revolution  which  received 
our  orator’s  unqualified  approval,  and,  through  its  whole 
duration,  continued  a  fit  theme  for  his  impetuous  eloquence, 
and  constituted  one  of  the  most  important  and  touching 
passages  in  his  life.'Hftwas  here  that  he  broke  with  Burke, — 
rather  Burke  with  him.  Most  violently  did  he  oppose  the 
war  then  waged  by  the  ministry  against  France.  In  1791,  in 
the  midst  of  the  panic  which  seized  conservative  England  at 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  France,  at  the  very  time  Burke 
issued  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Fox 
introduced  his  Libel  Act.  This  measure,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  transferred  from  the  judge  to  the  jury 
the  power  of  deciding  whether  any  matter  was  libellous  in 
chai-acter. 

In  1791  Fox,  disgusted  with  the  course  of  affairs,  withdrew 
from  Parliament  for  a  season.  In  1801,  taking  advantage 
of  a  short  peace  under  Addington’s  administration,  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  honored  with  the  special  notice 
of  Buonaparte.^ 

When  war  began  again  Pitt  returned  to  power,  and  formed 
a  new  league  on  the  continent.  This  Fox  opposed  and  con¬ 
demned;  and  here  he  was  the  true  prophet,  for  in  two 
months  the  allies  were  utterly  discomfited  in  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  Poor  Pitt,  enfeebled  by  disease  and  overloaded 
with  care,  was  completely  crushed,  yea,  heart-broken,  and 
died  with  the  words  :  “  My  country !  how  I  leave  my 
country !  ”  trembling  on  his  lips.  In  less  than  eight  months 

1  The  chief  object  of  this  visit  was  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  historical 
work  upon  the  reign  of  James  II.,  which  he  began  in  1800,  and  on  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  At  this  period  he  was  largely  occupied  in  writing,  and  in  his 
private  letters  of  this  date  there  are  frequent  “  allusions  to  various  literary  pro¬ 
jects,  such  as  an  edition  of  Dryden,  a  Defence  of  Racine  a||d  the  French  Stage, 
Essay  on  the  Beauties  of  Euripides,  etc.  —  E. 
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his  illustrious  rival  followed  him.  Fox  died  of  dropsy, 
September  13th,  1806  ;  his  death,  which  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends,  furnishing  some  scenes  of  very  solemn  and 
tender  interest.  His  age  was  fifty-seven  years  and  eight 
months.  Pitt  was  ten  years  younger.  Such  is  a  mere  out¬ 
line  of  Mr.  Fox’s  political  course.  Of  his  character  as  a 
politician  I  shall  not  speak  farther  than  to  say  that  neither 
consistency  nor  cunning  was  a  quality  of  it. 

As  to  his  moral  character  and  example,  they  were  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  him.  In  almost  all  respects  he  was  an 
irregular  man.  Ambition  was  not  th^  sin  of  Fox,  but  a 
splendid  dissoluteness.  He  said,  indeed,  there  were  two 
things  he  was  resolved  to  attain  to :  the  first  place  of  power, 
and  marrying  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Fox  commonly  had  as  his  companion  an  elegant  and  fasci¬ 
nating  woman;  but  the  words  of  Scripture,  with  a  slight 
change,  might  at  any  time  have  been  applied  to  him,  “  she 
whom  thou  how  hast  is  not  thy  wife.”  Fox  was  an  enormous 
gambler.  His  passion  for  the  gaming-table  and  the  race- 
ground  was  unparalleled  and  uncontrollable ;  for  it  began 
early,  and  grew  with  even  his  boyish  growth.  When  trav¬ 
elling  on  the  continent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father 
indulged  him  with  five  guineas  a  night  to  be  spent  in  games 
of  hazard.  It  is  stated  by  an  eminent  banker  of  England, 
that  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  a  partner,  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  by  Lord  Holland’s  order  to 
discharge  the  debts  contracted  by  his  son  during  his  minority. 
After  having  spent  whole  nights  at  the  gaming-table,  and 
there  lost  thousands  of  pounds.  Fox  would  go  home,  adjust 
his  person,  repair  immediately  to  the  house,  and  pour  forth 
torrents  of  his  invective  eloquence.  When  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  the  clerks  were  often  obliged  to 
wait  upon  him  at  the  gaming-houses  in  St.  James  and  Pall 
Mall,  where,  ^with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  cards  in  the  other, 
he  signed  warrants,  orders,  and  other  papers  without  know¬ 
ing  a  word  of  their  contents.  In  addition  to  love  of  gaming 
of  this  sort,  he  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
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turf,  —  making  great  preparations  under  this  head ;  having 
some  thirty  horses  in  training  in  a  single  year,  and  hazard¬ 
ing  many  thousands  at  a  race.  In  this  way,  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Fox  squandered  his  entire  inherited 
estate,  which  was  sufficient  to  yield  him  an  annual  income  of 
about  four  thousand  pounds ;  consequently  at  this  early  period 
he  often  had  not  the  means  of  defraying  his  most  necessary 
expenses.  I  refer  to  these  traits  and  extravagances  simply 
to  indicate  how  strange  the  traits  and  monstrous  the  habits 
in  England’s  greatest  orator. 

In  his  social  character  it  is  obvious  that  Fox  was  free, 
generous,  convivial ;  thus  acquiring  the  familiar  appellation 
he  was  everywhere  receiving,  of  Charles  Fox.  His  conver¬ 
sational  powers,  it  is  said,  were  not  very  remarkable.  This 
could  not  have  been  through  a  lack  of  command  of  his 
resources,  or  of  ease  of  utterance,  but  through  a  voluntary 
inactivity ;  being  so  transcendent  in  the  greater  sphere,  he 
had  no  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  the  lesser.  It  is 
stated  by  Mackintosh,  that  “  Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly  repugnant  characters  of  the 
mildest  of  men  and  the  most  vehement  of  orators.”  These 
seemingly  repugnant  characters  are,  in  fact,  very  often 
united.  Perhaps  more  commonly  than  otherwise  do  we 
find  that  men  who  have  written  or  uttered  the  intensest 
eloquence,  the  men  who  have  been  the  most  violent  in 
controversy,  the  most  dogged  in  opposition,  the  \most  fiery 
in  debate,  the  most  terrible  in  sarcasm,  the  most  withering 
in  rebuke,  have  been  the  meekest,  the  mildest,  the  most 
generous  and  amiable  of  men  in  their  private  character  and 
retired  intercourse.  The  philosophy  of  this  mental  phenom¬ 
enon  we  have,  at  present,  no  time  to  consider. 

The  improvidence  of  Fox  extended  beyond  mere  pecuniary 
matters.  He  was  apt  to  be  reckless  of  what  he  poured  from 
his  mind  as  well  as  of  what  he  poured  from  his  purse.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  him,  frequently,  had  he  kept  his 
seat  when  he  rose  to  speak.  For  what  the  elder  Pitt  said  of 
himself  was  true  of  Fox :  “  When  once  I  am  up,  everything 
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in  me  comes  out.”  Fox  ruined  his  prospects  by  his  freedom 
of  utterance ;  going  behind  the  minister,  he  assailed  the  king : 
“We  are  called  upon,”  said  he,  in  1780,  referring  to  the 
customary  address  to  the  throne,  which  was  then  before  the 
house,  “  we  are  called  upon  to  recognize  the  blessings  of  his 
majesty’s  reign.  I  cannot  concur  in  such  a  vote,  for  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  those  blessings.  The  present  reign  offers 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  disgrace,  misfortune,  and  calam¬ 
ity.”  A  few  months  later  he  says :  “  The  reign  of  Charles  II. 
has  been  denominated  an  infamous  reign, but  the  evils  inflicted 
on  this  country  by  the  Stuarts,  were  happily  retrieved  by  a 
revolution,  while  the  evils  of  the  present  reign  admit  of  no 
redress.”  This  freedom  of  speech  threw  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  royal  favor  and  planted  him,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  brief  months  of  office,  in  the  ranks  of  bitter  and 
reckless  opposition. 

To  Mr.  Fox’s  literary  character  and  habits,  and  his  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  that  line,  !  have  already  alluded.  He  made 
himself  originally  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  And  he  did 
not,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  abandon  classical  studies 
on  entering  upon  public  duties.  Even  amid  his  wildest 
excesses,  during  his  early  parliamentary  career,  he  kept  up 
an  habitual  intercourse  with  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
An  intimate  friend  once  called  upon  him  soon  after  a  des¬ 
perate  risk  and  loss,  expecting  to  find  him  bewailing  his 
misfortune  and  sunk  in  despair,  even  dreading  lest  he  should 
discover  about  him  the  weapons  of  the  suicide,  and  actually 
found  him  calmly  engaged  in  reading  a  Greek  Herodotus. 
Even  late  in  life  he  had  a  plan  of  study  to  which  he  inflexibly 
adhered.  An  hour  before  breakfast  was  dedicated  either  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  or  to  the  recollection  of 
one  in  some  degree  obliterated.  At  this  period  he  reviewed 
the  entire  field  of  his  Greek  studies.  The  time  from  break¬ 
fast  till  two  was  occupied  in  reading,  which  he  pursued  in 
strict  method.  It  was  his  practice  in  reading  an  author  to 
erase  with  his  pen  all  unnecessary  words  —  a  practice  which 
if  now  applied  with  his  severp  notions  of  style  would,  doubt- 
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less,  make  a  fearful  shrinkage  in  not  a  few  books.  The 
counsel  and  companionship  of  Burke,  before  they  broke  apart 
on  the  rock  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  of  incalculable 
service  to  Fox.  From  this  great  fountain  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  he  drew  his  richest  stores ;  he,  himself,  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  if  all  he  had  learned  from  other  sources  were 
put  in  one  scale,  and  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Burke  in 
the  other,  the  latter  would  preponderate. 

Though  Fox  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  finished 
taste,  though  very  rapid,  commonly,  in  the  extemporaneous 
utteranee  of  his  thoughts,  he  yet  composed  slowly  and  with 
great  labor.  This  fact  seems  somewhat  remarkable.  We 
should  suppose  that  the  individual  who  could  speak  readily 
would  also  be  able  to  write  readily.  But  it  is  not  so  always ; 
often  is  it  the  reverse.  The  fact  that  Fox  did  not  succeed 
with  his  pen,  that  whilst  his  spoken  style  was  glowing  and 
natural  his  written  style  was  formal  and  frigid,  led  him  to 
forego  all  attempts  to  preserve  his  own  eloquence.  There 
is  but  a  single  speech,  we  are  told,  that  he  prepared  at  all 
beforehand,  or  even  corrected  for  the  press.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  we  have  no  perfect  records  of  his  eloquence. 
We  have  the  course  of  the  argument,  the  rude  substance  of 
what  he  said,  but  nowhere  the  eloquence,  the  real  language, 
the  verba  ardentia^  We  have  to  imagine  what  the  original 

“  He  had  employed  many  days  in  writing  his  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  West¬ 
minster,  in  1793 ;  and  even  the  publication  of  his  speech  on  the  late  Dnke  of 
Bedford  (the  only  instance  in  which  he  ever  revised  what  he  had  delivered  in 
public)  occupied  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  than  could  be  easily  imagined 
by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  scrupulous  attention  to  all  the  niceties 
of  language.  Having  mentioned  these  works,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  adding, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  numbers  of  a  periodical  publication  in  1779,  called  the  “  Englishman,”  and 
an  Epitaph  upon  the  late  Bishop  of  Down,  they  are  the  only  pieces  of  prose  he 
ever  printed ;  unless,  indeed,  one  were  to  reckon  his  advertisements  to  elec¬ 
tors,  and  the  parliamentary  papers  which  he  may  have  drawn  up.  There  are 
several  specimens  of  his  composition  in  verse,  in  difierent  languages ;  but  the 
Lines  on  Mrs.  Crewe,  an4  those  to  Mrs.  Fox  on  his  birthday,  are,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  all  that  have  been  printed.  An  Ode  to  Poverty,  and  an  Epigram  upon 
Gibbon,  though  very  generally  attributed  to  him,  are  certainly  not  his  composi¬ 
tions.” — Vassal  Holland  in  Preface  to  “  Fox’s  Historical  Work,”  pp.  xiv  and 
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was  from  these  fragments  and  from  the  descriptions  and 
testimonies  of  history. 

The  following  are  the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  eloquence,  —  its  powerful  and  its  faulty  traits. 

1.  One  thing  was,  it  was  intelligent ;  in  other  words,  the 
eloquence  of  one  who  took  a  strong  hold  of  his  subject,  and 
was  master  of  it,  and  master  of  all  the  knowledge  bearing 
upon  it  he  had  ever  acquired.  Endowed  with  a  wonderful 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  discrimination,  he  could  seize 
the  subject,  and,  separating  from  it  what  was  foreign,  present 
it,  when  he  chose,  with  simplicity  and  clearness. 

2.  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  was  pre-eminently  an  argu¬ 
mentative  eloquence.  He  loved,  he  courted  discussion ;  not 
declamation,  but  discussion,  argumentation.  And  often 
would  he  go  to  an  excess,  and  expend  it  upon  trifling  or 
conceded  points  —  thus  doing  himself  what  he  complained 
of  in  Adam  Smith,  one  of  his  favorite  authors,  whom  he 
charges  with  being  so  fond  of  deduction  that  he  practised  it 
where  there  was  nothing  to  deduce  —  proving  where  no  one 
could  doubt,  and  entering  upon  a  chain  of  reasoning  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  most  unmeaning  result.  This  gratuitous  thing,  which 
Mr.  Fox,  as  well  as  Adam  Smith,  sometimes  did,  can  never 
be  done  without  forfeiting  a  large  measure  of  power.  But 
Mr.  Fox’s  argumentative  skill  was  not  always  expended  upon 
trifles.  It  was  commonly  expended  upon  the  solid  argu¬ 
ment  of  his  adversary.  He  loved  to  come  after  a  great 
speaker,  and  meet  a  great  and  compact  argument.  As  an 
opening  speaker,  he  was  ordinary,  because  he  depended  for 
his  power  upon  the  excitement  of  the  debate.  The  greater 
the  power  of  the  adversary  that  preceded  him,  the  better  for 
his  effort.  The  mightier  the  argument  that  went  before, 
the  mightier  the  argument  of  the  reply.  In  the  reply,  if  he 

XV  and  note.  This  fragment  of  the  proposed  History  consists  of  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  giving  a  r€sum€  of  facts,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  three 
chapters  of  the  history  of  James  II.,  pp.  273 ;  and  an  Appendix  giving  the 
Correspondence  between  Louis  XIV.,  and  M.  Barillon  on  English  Afiairs  from 
Dec.  1G84  to  Dec.  1685,  etc.  pp.  clviii.  —  E. 
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had  a  good  cause,  Mr.  Fox  was  sure  to  meet  the  full  force 
of  the  argument  which  had  been,  or  might  have  been,  adduced 
on  the  other  side.  On  his  part,  there  was  no  dodging,  no 
evasion.  Indeed,  he  would  often  alarm  his  friends  by  ap¬ 
parently  helping  his  opponents,  by  making  the  statement  of 
the  argument  stronger  than  they  had  made  it,  stronger  than 
they  could  make  it,  stronger,  even,  than  seemed  to  admit  of 
demolition.  Then  came  his  moments  of  power,  of  proud 
triumpli,  when  he  rose  in  all  his  conscious  might  upon  such 
an  argument  and  overthrew  it,  tore  it  to  atoms,  and  cast  it 
to  the  winds.  Mr.  Fox  often  employed  wit  —  “a  battering, 
piercing  wit”  —  in  this  work,  particularly  in  exposing  the 
absurdity  of,  and  holding  up  to  ridicule,  the  weak  points  of  an 
opposing  speech.  A  portion  of  Fox’s  argumentative  power 
must  be  resolved  into  the  strength  with  which  he  grasped, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held,  and  the  rigor  with 
which  he  applied,  great  first  principles.  By  analyzing  the 
arguments  of  an  adversary,  and  bringing  his  refined  and 
complicated  reasonings  to  the  criterion  of  first  principles,  he 
made  their  hidden  sophistry  to  appear,  and  took  away  all 
their  seeming  strength.  It  is  not  said  that  Mr.  Fox  never 
reasoned  unfairly  and  deceptively.  To  say  this  would  be  to 
say  that  he  was  never  on  the  wrong  side,  or  had  a  weak 
cause.  One  who  heard  the  great  reply  of  Fox  to  the  great 
speech  and  argument  of  Pitt  on  the  Regency  Bill  —  an 
occasion  on  which  these  two  mighty  combatants  exhibited 
exploits  they  probably  never  exceeded,  thus  speaks  of  its 
effect  upon  himself.  “  We  felt  our  ideas,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  sorcery,  become  dim  and  confused  by  a  change 
in  the  position  of  their  objects,  and  by  the  intervention  of 
new  ones,  seemingly  as  substantial  as  those  which  they 
eclipsed.  We  were  conscious,  for  the  moment,  of  two  co¬ 
existent  and  contradictory  impressions,  —  a  conviction  of 
Pitt’s  doctrine,  and  astonishment  that  it  could  be  produced 
by  arguments  so  false,  so  absurd,  and  so  detestable.” 

3.  Whilst  the  eloquence  of  Fox  was  argumentative  it  was 
not  dry,  dull,  frigid.  All  agree  that  vehemence  was  a 
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marked  and  pervading  characteristic.  Not  that  he  was 
always  earnest  and  vehement,  for  he  was  not  always  eloquent. 
When  he  was  not  excited  his  efforts  were  in  no  wise  re¬ 
markable.  When  unwarmed,  unroused,  there  was  a  decided 
want  of  fluency.  It  was  only  when  greatly  and  profoundly 
stirred  that  the  thoughts,  the  matter,  came  quickly,  vividly 
forth.  Even  then  he  was  not  always  fluent ;  not,  however, 
for  want  of  thoughts  offering  themselves  to  the  utterance, 
but  from  an  excessive  and  crowded  abundance,  clogging  the 
passage.  His  thoughts  often  came  too  fast  for  the  slow  and 
mechanical  process  of  speech.  There  was  interference  and 
embarrassment  from  the  multitudinous  rush  to  the  place  of 
egress.  Hence  there  was  occasionally  something  like 
violence  in  his  large  frame,  as  if,  in  the  strife  and  press,  the 
ideas  were  trying  to  overleap  the  narrow  boundaries  that  con¬ 
fined  them ;  or  tumultuously  to  break  a  passage  out,  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  let  out  in  the  lawful  way.  “  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  expressed  himself,”  says  an  eye-witness  of  this  state 
and  exertion  of  his  powers,  “  in  hurried  sentences,  in  invol¬ 
untary  exclamations,  by  vehement  gestures,  by  sudden  starts 
and  bursts  of  passion.  Everything  showed  the  agitation  of 
his  mind.;  his  tongue  faltered,  his  voice  became  almost  suf¬ 
focated,  and  his  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  He  reeled  and 
staggered  under  the  load  of  feeling  which  oppressed  him ; 
he  rolled  like  the  sea  beaten  by  a  tempest.” 

4.  This  conflicting  and  interfering  of  thoughts,  when  Mr. 
Fox  was  in  his  excited  and  vehement  strain,  indicates  the 
obvious  fact  which  was  felt  as  a  serious  defect  in  his  eloquence, 
namely,  the  want  of  a  skilful  and  suggestive  arrangement  of 
his  thoughts.  With  this  arrangement  there  could  hardly 
have  been  anything  like  a  tumult ;  for  with  it  he  could  have 
said  authoritatively  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders,  “  Stand 
quietly  in  yoar  place  till  you  are  called  for.”  Even  when — 
a  very  rare  thing  —  the  speech  was  premeditated  and  an 
arrangement  was  adopted,  it  was  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  its  fitting  adjustment  and  connection.  He  often,  how¬ 
ever,  confessedly  spoke  without  any  plan  at  all  —  a  miserable 
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practice,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  matter  how  great  the  orator. 
He  would  make  sudden  sallies  in  the  impulses  and  sportings 
of  his  mind,  and  follow  out  conceptions  which  occurred  to 
him  on  his  course.  Hence  there  were  complaints  of  inability 
to  follow  him ;  and  it  was  often  a  wonder  to  his  friends  how 
he  kept  on  his  way  and  came  out  so  well  as  he  did.  In 
some  of  his  brilliant  desultory  efforts,  he  exhibited  the  most 
astonishing  powers  of  recollection.  It  is  said  that,  “  rising 
toward  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  and  bursting  into  a  speech 
as  immethodical  as  it  was  impetuous,  he  would  yet  recall 
without  a  single  omission,  every  topic  of  importance  that 
had  been  touched  upon  through  the  night.”  While  he  thus 
showed  himself  a  prodigy  of  memory,  it  was  at  the  expense 
of  his  hearers,  who  would  have  been  better  pleased,  and  far 
more  permanently  profited,  if  there  had  been  some  bond  of 
union,  some  link  or  law  of  association,  by  which  the  whole 
mass  might  have  been  securely  held  by  him  and  easily 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  others.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  what  is  said  of  this  want  of  method,  or  skilful, 
logical  adjustment  and  arrangement  with  what  is  said  of 
his  sweeping  power  of  argumentation.  Of  course,  it  could 
not  have  been  argument  in  close  concatenation,  but  rather 
in  separate  masses  and  blows,  coming  so  pat  and  heavy  as 
to  overturn  and  demolish  the  adverse  positions. 

6.  Again,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  was  plain,  in  both 
senses  of  the  word.  His  language  was  always  clear,  intel¬ 
ligible.  Every  hearer  could  understand,  and  understand 
him  without  an  effort.  His  language  was  plain,  too,  as 
devoid  of  ornament.  There  was  scarcely  any  rhythm,  or 
music  in  his  periods.  He  seems  never  to  have  attempted  a 
fine  expression.  Though  something  of  a  poet,  and  a  lover 
of  poetry,  at  least  in  his  earlier  days,  there  is  an  utter  re 
striction,  if  not  annihilation,  of  the  imagination  in  his  oratory. 
His  eloquence,  in  this  respect,  is  of  the  hardest  and  severest 
kind,  there  being  little  in  it  to  please  the  ear  or  gently  move 
the  sensibilities.  The  green  fields  and  the  adorning  flowers 
we  look  for  in  vain.  The  style  was  not  only  plain,  but 
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positively  bad ;  not  merely  wanting  in  rhetorical  beauty  and 
finish,  but  abounding  in  grammatical  blunders.  There  were 
solecisms  and  clumsy  constructions,  unpardonable  in  an 
ordinary  speaker,  unaccountable  in  an  admired  master  of 
eloquence. 

6.  If  we  go  to  the  person  and  manner  of  our  orator  we  do 
not  find  in  it,  more  than  in  the  style,  anything  to  please  and 
captivate.  Cicero  says,  a  man  to  be  an  orator  must  not  be 

vastus not  gross,  bulky,  unwieldy.  This  rule  of  the 
great  rhetorician  Mr.  Fox  was  guilty  of  violating.  His 
figure  broad,  heavy,  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  appearing 
destitute  of  all  elegance  or  grace  ;  his  features  harsh,  repul¬ 
sive,  overhung  with  two  huge,  black,  shaggy  eyebrows ;  his 
voice,  without  much  compass  or  flexibility,  always  shrill  and 
piercing,  sometimes  rising  to  a  distressing  screech ;  his 
action  earnest,  natural,  but  devoid  of  ease  and  grace, — 
such  the  manner. 

7.  In  looking  over  the  description  of  Mr.  Fox’s  eloquence 
there  seems  to  be  about  as  much  that  is  negative  as  posi¬ 
tive.  Without  skill  in  method ;  without  remarkable  fluency — 
rather  given  to  an  impetuosity  which  choked  fluency ;  without 
the  aid  of  imagination ;  without  the  accomplishments  of 
style ;  without  the  charm  of  person,  voice,  manner,  —  pray, 
how  does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Fox  was  so  much  of  an  orator  ? 
That  Mr.  Fox  was  a  great  orator,  that  he  had  some  of  the 
rarest  and  best  elements  of  this  species  of  greatness,  is  evident 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  and  from  the  fact 
that  he  wielded  so  decisive  a  power,  notwithstanding  his 
want  of  many  of  the  usual  accomplishments  of  the  orator. 
His  was  the  power  of  thought,  of  argument,  of  passion. 
He  was  effective  because  he  strongly  grasped  his  subject  — 
became  interested,  absorbed  in  it,  filled  and  fired  with  it ; 
then,  forgetting  himself,  and  yielding  all  his  excited  powers 
to  convey  his  own  convictions  to  others,  he  uttered  himself 
with  entire  simplicity  and  naturalness ;  he  swept  along  on 
a  tide  of  vehemence,  bearing  others  with  him,  because  such 
was  the  style,  the  structure,  the  whole  appearance,  so  aloof 
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from  artifice,  that  all  deemed  him  sincere,  knew  that  he  was 
not  acting  a  part,  but  pouring  out  his  own  mind  and  heart 
upon  them ;  and  the  stream  came  so  direct,  clear,  intense, 
and  impetuous,  that  those  before  it  could  not  keep  from 
being  carried  by  it. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  remains  of  Fox,  in  the  speeches 
left  behind,  which  will  at  all  justify  the  reports  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  We  can  therefore  give  no  examples.  There  are  no 
beauties  of  Fox,  no  brilliant  passages,  no  splendid  illustrations. 
We  have  nothing  more  than  the  mere  hulk  of  his  speeches, — 
the  rough-timbered  outline.  To  adduce  specimens  of  these, 
then,  would  not  be  likely  to  further  our  attempt  at  description.^ 
Our  design,  perhaps,  would  be  better  aided  by  falling  a 
moment  upon  the  law  of  contrasts.  Mr.  Fox  is  so  much  of 
an  original  in  the  entire  line  and  company  of  orators  that 
his  qualities  may  be  set  forth  more  perfectly  by  showing 
the  contrasts  than  the  resemblances  between  him  and  other 
speakers.  Some  may  think,  however,  that  there  should  be  a 
single  exception  to  this  remark ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  said 
that  the  character  of  Fox’s  eloquence  is  very  similar  to  that 

1  In  another  and  earlier  copy  of  this  lecture  is  the  following  :  Mr.  Hume  says 
somewhere,  that  “  criticism  is  nearly  useless  without  examples.”  But  as  satis¬ 
factory  specimens  of  Mr.  Fox’s  eloquence  are  nowhere  in  existence,  a  single 
example  must  suffice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  careful  selection,  since,  open 
where  we  may,  we  shall  probably  see  the  ardor,  the  strength,  the  simplicity  and 
something  of  the  slovenliness.  Here  is  a  part  of  what  he  said  when  he  and  his 
party  were  accused  of  struggling  in  the  opposition  for  place  and  power.  “  I  can 
bear  well  enough,  in  some  respects,  and  even  make  allowance  for,  the  ignorance, 
incapacity,  corruption,  love  of  emolument  and  power  in  these  men.  I  can  even 
pity  them  for  their  wants,  their  impudence,  and  their  gross  stupidity.  I  feel  for 
their  miserable  infatuation,  not  knowing  whether  to  rush  headlong  into  imme¬ 
diate  ruin  or  retreat  with  safety.  Despicable  and  unprincipled  as  they  are,  I 
have  nevertheless  learned  to  regard  their  persons  with  respect  from  the  conspic¬ 
uous  stations  they  hold  in  view  of  the  public.  But  when  such  men,  thus  in¬ 
volved,  and  involving  others,  in  every  possible  misfortune  and  disgrace,  urge 
their  claims  of  merit  for  what  deserves  an  axe  or  a  halter,  and  under  a  com¬ 
plication  of  great  national  calamities,  coolly  contend  that  those  disasters  which 
every  individual  feels,  do  not  exist,  or  if  they  do,  that  they  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  opposition,  sneh  a  lump  of  deformity  and  disease,  of  folly  and  wick¬ 
edness,  of  ignorance  and  temerity,  thus  deeply  and  incurably  smitten  with  pride 
and  distended  by  audacity,  breaks  all  measures  of  patience.” —E.  « 
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of  Demosthenes.  Even  Mackintosh  pronounces  him  a  most 
Demosthenean  speaker.  Unquestionably,  there  arc  points 
of  resemblance,  There  are  also  as  many,  even  more,  points 
of  contrast.  The  Englishman  resembled  the  Grecian  in  a 
severe  simplicity  ;  in  a  rapid,  sweeping  vehemence  ;  in  argu¬ 
ment  impregnated  with  passion ;  in  self-forgetting  absorption 
in  his  subject;  in  rhetorical  repetitions,  —  though  by  no 
means  so  skilful  in  these  repetitions  as  the  Grecian.  Some 
of  the  differences  were,  that  Demosthenes  prepared  his  ora¬ 
tions,  even  to  a  most  polished  finishing ;  Fox  preferred  to 
open  his  mouth  and  pour  out  his  matter  as  it  rose  in  the 
heated  effervescence  of  the  occasion.  The  most  powerful  of 
the  speeches  of  the  former  were  the  most  thoroughly  elabo¬ 
rated.  The  weakest  and  the  worst  speech  of  the  latter  was, 
it  is  said,  his  only  carefully  prepared  speech.  The  style  of 
the  Athenian  was  wrought  to  the  utmost  strength  and  beauty ; 
that  of  the  Briton  was  left  in  all  the  rudeness  of  nature. 
The  former  studied  the  graces  and  the  energies  of  manner, — 
declaimed  with  suspended  weapons  above  him  and  with  pebbles 
in  his  mouth.  The  latter  took  no  such  pains.  “  If,  like  the 
ancient,  he  had  practised  speaking  with  correcting  blades 
and  points  around  him,”  says  a  contemporary,  “  such  were 
his  gestures,  his  risings,  his  rollings,  that  his  whole  ample 
frame  would  have  been  one  bleeding  wound ;  and  as  to 
speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  he  never  seemed  to 
speak  without  them.”  It  has  been  well  said  that  “  Fox  was 
the  raw  material  of  Demosthenes.”  Discipline,  such  as  that 
of  the  great  Grecian,  would  doubtless  have  brought  him  into 
a  closer  resemblance. 

Fox  resembled  Chatham  in  the  vehemence  of  his  eloquence 
and  in  his  plain  common-sense  arguments  and  views  of 
things ;  and  here  the  resemblance  ceased.  Fox  relied  upon 
the  extended  argument ;  Chatham,  upon  the  indignant  and 
overpowering  burst  of  feeling.  Fox  liked  to  come  after, 
Chatham  before,  a  great  speaker.  Fox  wrought  his  effects 
by  the  fervor  and  seeming  honesty  of  his  sentiments.  Chat¬ 
ham  achieved  wonders  by  the  range  and  thrilling  tones  of  his 
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voice,  the  withering  intensity  of  his  look,  and  the  speaking 
significance  of  his  gesture.  With  Fox  it  was  equality,  good, 
generous  fellow-feeling,  securing  the  good-will  of  his  auditors. 
With  Chatham  it  was  the  tone  of  lordly  command.  He  rose 
high,  and  thundered  and  lightened ;  he  frowned ;  he  awed, 
he  overwhelmed  his  auditors. 

Fox  and  Burke  resembled  each  other  in  negligence  of 
dress,  and  in  their  want  of  the  accomplishments  of  utterance 
and  manner.  Burke,  however,  was  far  the  worse  of  the  two, 
his  speech  being  vitiated  by  an  Irish  accent  as  broad  and 
strong  as  if  he  had  never  left  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
They  resembled  each  other  in  rapidity  of  thought ;  though 
Burke  was  never  clogged  and  embarrassed  by  that  rapidity 
like  Fox.  They  were  alike  in  facility  of  classical  allusion, 
though  Burke  made  such  allusions  more  frequently.  Burke 
had  more  scope.  Fox  more  concentration.  Burke  was  the 
ocean.  Fox  the  stream.  Burke  wanted  the  practical  part, 
Fox  the  scientific.  Burke  had  too  much  imagination.  Fox 
too  little.  Burke  could  give  the  philosophy  of  a  thing.  Fox 
could  stir  the  fury  of  it. 

Between  Fox  and  Pitt  there  was  nothing  in  common, 
except  that  tliey  each  came  into  Parliament  with  the  high 
advantages  of  birth,  and  set  forth  upon  a  tide,  strong  and 
favoring,  already  raised  for  tliem.  Mr.  Fox  came  from  a 
tory  fatlier,  and  crossed  over  to  be  a  whig ;  Mr.  Pitt  came 
from  a  whig  father  and  passed  over  to  be  a  tory.  The  cry 
of  the  mass  in  one  section  was.  Fox  and  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment  ;  in  the  other  quarter,  Pitt  and  the  constitution.  Fox 
was  hardly  ever,  Pitt  was  always,  in  office.  Gibbon  made  a 
great  mistake  when,  on  the  first  rise  of  these  rival  orators, 
comparing  Pitt’s  eloquence  to  “  a  pretty,  painted,  little  pleas¬ 
ure-boat,”  he  pronounced  it  doomed  to  be  sunk  by  Charles 
Fox’s  great,  black  collier.  Fox’s  business  was  attack ;  Pitt’s 
defence.  The  former  was  heavier  in  his  blow;  the  latter 
surer  in  his  aim.  Fox  furnished  the  intense  argument ;  Pitt 
was  skilled  in  the  imagery,  the  method,  the  arrangement. 
Fox  was  followed  with  difficulty  and  remembered  with  ease ; 
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Pitt  was  followed  with  ease  and  remembered  with  diflSculty. 
Fox  loved  the  Saxon  element  of  the  language ;  Pitt  the 
Latin.  Hence  the  former  was  rough  and  pungent  in  his 
style ;  the  latter,  round,  swelling,  imposing.  Fox  gave  the 
lightning ;  Pitt,  the  thunder  of  eloquence.  Fox  excited 
wonder  at  the  rush  of  his  torrent ;  Pitt,  at  the  beauty  of  his 
flow. 

Fox’s  power  lay  in  the  strictly  extempore.  Here,  where 
comparatively  few  ever  succeed,  he  succeeded  highly.  The 
rareness  of  high  success  in  this  line  grows  out  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  of  the  execution.  To  get  the  right  thoughts, 
weighty  ones,  and  to  clothe  them,  at  the  moment,  with  terse 
and  elegant  expression,  to  keep  the  torrent  still  pouring  as 
it  presents  itself,  and  .to  keep  the  mind  stretched  ahead  to 
secure  matter  to  supply  the  rapid  and  enormous  waste,  is  a 
multiform  and  lightning-like  operation  which,  when  well- 
sustained,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  astonishing  feat  of  the  human 
mind.  Few  upon  great  and  responsible  occasions  venture 
upon  it ;  but  equip  and  fortify  themselves  by  some  sort  of 
preparation,  when  any  is  practicable.  This,  what  most  men 
do ;  this,  what  Fox  never  did.  The  tendency  of  this  —  I 
mean  the  pure  unpremeditated  extempore  —  is  to  degenerate ; 
to  grow  thin,  watery,  unnutritious.  The  noble  gift  sinks 
into  mere  fluency, — fluency,  an  every-day  and  everjrwhere 
sort  of  thing. 

Power  in  the  off-hand,  —  how  great  the  influence  it  will 
sometimes  give  a  man,  and  how  great  the  reputation  and 
fame  that  will  arise  from  it !  The  masses  everywhere  think 
very  highly  of  this  gift ;  never  more  than  now.  The  person 
who  can  speak  readily,  and  keep  speaking  on  every  occasion 
that  comes  along,  they  set  down  as  unquestionably  a  man  of 
profound  abilities ;  while  he  who,  at  the  moment,  can  say 
little  or  nothing,  whatever  he  may  know  in  reality,  knows 
nothing  at  all  in  the  judgment  of  the*  people.  They  will 
have  it  that  the  ready  man  is  the  richly  replenished  man. 
They  judge  of  the  contents  of  the  barrel  by  the  spurt  at  the 
spigot ;  if  that  is  smart  and  strong  they  are  sure  the  vessel 
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is  choke-full ;  their  philosophy  never  having  taught  them 
that  a  great  pressure  of  wind  on  a  comparatively  empty 
vessel  will  produce  an  equally  vigorous  issue. 

9.  The  career  of  Mr.  Fox  goes  to  establish  the  maxim  that 
the  orator  is  made  —  orator  fit.  Though  Mr.  Fox  stood- on 
a  proud  pre-eminence,  it  was  only  by  long  and  hard  struggle 
that  he  reached  that  eminence.  Burke,  speaking  of  him 
after  their  unhappy  difference,  says :  “  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  nineteen  (at  which  age  he  entered  Parliament),  since 
which  time  he  has  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  the  world  ever  saw.”  It 
was  by  slow  degrees,  trying,  tasking  practice,  speaking  at 
every  opportunity,  and  this  persisted  in.  “  During  five  whole 
sessions,”  he  says,  “  I  spoke  every  night  but  one,  and  I  only 
regret  that  I  did  not  speak  on  that  night  too.”  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  one  who  was  always  speaking  could  always 
speak  well ;  but,  well  or  ill,  there  would  be  some  benefit  to 
himself  ;  a  growth  in  facility,  and  even  power,  of  speaking. 

10.  But  while  persistent  practice  will  nurture  the  orator’s 
facility,  it  requires  the  conflicts  and  taskings  of  antagonism 
to  bring  out  the  highest  powers,  the  truly  gigantic  exertions 
in  this  line.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Fox  and  Pitt. 
Had  these  great  performers  been  on  the  same  side,  together 
they  would  not  have  possessed  nor  approached  the  measure 
of  strength  which  each,  alone,  possessed  in  opposition  to  the 
other.  As  it  was  they  were  kept  on  the  stretch  of  effort ; 
now  and  then  were  strained  to  the  very  highest  tension  of 
endeavor ;  and  they  grow  colossal  under  the  stress.  They 
found  no  match  but  in  each  other.  They  replied  on  great 
questions  to  none  but  each  other.  On  one  occasion  Erskine 
made  a  speech  immediately  after  one  by  Fox.  Pitt  at  first 
announced  his  intention  of  replying  to  both,  but  afterward 
said :  “  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  what  was  said  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  he  did  no  more  than 
regularly  repeat  what  was  said  by  the  member  who  preceded 
him,  and  as  regularly  weaken  all  he  repeated.” 

11.  In  observing  different  speakers  there  is  nothing  we 
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become  convinced  of  sooner  than  this,  that  it  behooves  every 
man  to  be  himself — to  act  and  speak  like  himself.  No  one 
can  with  impunity  allow  himself  to  be  moulded  into  the 
shape  and  bearing  and  to  shine  with  the  finish  and  polish  of 
somebody  else.  Doubtless  it  would  have  seemed  to  many  a 
good  thing  to  have  had  Mr.  Fox  smoothed,  schooled,  adjusted, 
and  presented  before  us  a  handsome  speaker.  But  the 
process  would  have  been  a  shearing  of  the  Samson.  We 
may  criticize  such  a  man  as  Fox  —  his  style  and  manner ; 
but  greatly  change  him,  and  you  spoil  him.  Where,  indeed, 
such  powers  and  aptitudes  as  his  exist,  there  especially 
should  education  come  in  to  improve  and  perfect  them. 
Had  Fox  been  an  educated  orator,  had  he  cut  off  excrescences, 
and  cherished  and  carried  forward  his  excellences,  he  might 
have  surpassed  all  English  speakers,  and  stood  next  to,  if 
not  on  a  full  equality  with,  the  great  Athenian.  He  might 
have  been  educated  with  no  abatement  of  that  racy  natural¬ 
ness  which  gave  him  such  power.  But  take  away  from  this 
man  what  you  call  his  faults  —  his  awkwardness,  his  un¬ 
couthness,  his  heaving,  his  rolling  —  and  you  take  away 
some  of  the  essentials  of  his  strength ;  because  these  were 
his  characteristically,  intensely  his,  in  his  blood  and  bones 
and  marrow  and  soul.  There  was  never  a  truer  remark 
than  that  which  came  from  John  Randolph  in  his  latter-day 
ravings,  “  a  natural  fool  is  preferable  to  a  learned  one ; 
that  is, faulty  things  which  belong  to  the  man,  and  which  would 
be  intolerable  as  caught  by  another,  are  sometimes  amongst 
the  elements  of  his  greatness.  We  have  this  same  thing 
illustrated  in  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  has  been  called  the 
most  eloquent  of  modern  preachers.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
most  eloquent.  Most  certainly,  the  man  who  could  empty 
the  coffee-houses,  and  even  the  counting-rooms,  of  Glasgow 
into  the  Trow  Church  for  two  of  the  best  and  busiest  hours 
of  Thursday  forenoon,  and  this  on  successive  weeks,  to  hear 
from  him  a  religious  discourse,  must  have  been  pre-eminently 
an  eloquent  man.  Still  a  critic  according  to  the  books 
might  fall  upon  him,  and  eat  at  him  till  he  had  well-nigh 
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eaten  him  up,  —  so  faulty  in  everything;  his  style  rugged 
and  unruly,  refusing  the  gait  of  other  people,  and  playing 
gigantic  pranks,  ever  and  anon  towering  and  swelling  into 
an  unmanageable,  not  to  say  outrageous,  magnificence ;  his 
voice  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  the  harshest  provincialism ; 
his  hands,  one  employed  in  grasping  and  holding  on  upon 
his  manuscript,  which  he  servilely  read,  the  other  going  up 
and  down  with  a  sort  of  spasmodic  jerk,  as  though  the 
lightning  of  the  soul  were  relieving  itself  through  the 
muscles  of  that  member.  That  was  it ;  the  lightning  of  his 
soulj  pervading  the  massiveness  of  the  thought  and  the 
clumsiness  of  the  manner,  which  in  Chalmers  and  in  Fox 
redeemed  everything  else.  This  vehemence  of  the  soul  is 
the  life  of  all  true  eloquence.  All  the  leading  orators,  while 
they  differ  even  oppositely  on  other  points,  have  this. 
Where  this  is,  other  things  may  be  wanting,  or  be  awry,'  but 
the  speaker  will  demonstrate  to  the  minds  and  the  hearts 
before  him  that  he  is  not  wanting. 

12.  But  when  we  come  to  moral  defects  it  is  a  different 
matter.  It  has  been  a  wonder  to  many  that  Fox  brought  so 
little  to  pass.  Strange  it  will  seem  to  most  that  that  super¬ 
lative  intellect,  often  so  sublimely  waked  and  working  ;  that 
sunlight-clearness  and  vehement  strength  of  argument ;  that 
grandeur  of  plain  and  intuitive  sense,  —  that  all  those  pro¬ 
digious  gifts  and  powers  brought  upon  that  great  arena, 
where  questions  involving  the  fate  of  millions  were  canvassed, 
accomplished  no  more  for  himself,  for  his  country,  and  the 
race.  It  was  the  moral  defects,  the  shameful  vices  of  the 
man,  the  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  which  turned  all  that 
consummate  eloquence  and  statesmanship  to  comparative 
impotence.  Admirable,  almost  preternatural,  gifts  all  but 
thrown  away.  So  in  this  case ;  so  in  every  case.  History 
reads  her  lesson  loud  and  clear,  having  other  examples, 
though  few  so  notable  as  this.  Let  those  coming  upon  the 
stage,  and  those  now  on  the  stage,  accept  the  lesson.  And 
let  the  lesson  in  this  its  immortal  connection,  and  with  this 
its  imperishable  record,  go  down  to  the  last  day  of  time. 
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In  concurrence  with,  and  in  the  phrase  of,  the  ablest  of 
modern  essayists,  “  We  wish  the  greatest  genius  on  earth, 
whoever  he  may  be,  might  write  an  inscription  for  this  great 
statesman’s  monument  to  express  in  the  most  strenuous  of 
all  possible  modes  of  thought  and  utterance,  the  truth  and 
the  warning  that  no  person  will  ever  be  accepted  to  serve 
mankind  in  the  highest  departments  of  utility,  without  an 
eminence  of  virtue  which  can  sustain  him  in  the  noble 
defiance,  ‘  Which  of  you  convicts  me  of  sin.’  ” 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  UNQUAM,  USQUAM,  AND  USQUE. 

BT  PROF.  LEMUEL  S.  FOTWIK,  WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE,  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

The  derivation  of  Unquam  from  unus  and  qtiam,  given  in 
Andrews’  Latin  Dictionary,  and  even  in  White  and  Riddle’s, 
is  probably  satisfactory  to  no  one.  Such  a  use  of  unus  is 
without  example,  and  if  admitted  would  only  explain  the 
form  unquam^  leaving  ttie  other  form  umquam  inexplicable ; 
while,  as  to  the  meaning'  of  the  word,  neither  unus  nor  quam 
contains  the  idea  of  time,  which  is  fundamental  to  unquam. 

In  seeking  for  the  .origin  of  unquam,  or  umquam  (from 
which  the  former  comes  by  euphony),  the  first  suggestion 
from  its  form  would  be  that  it  comes  from  some  interrogative 
or  relative  word,  by  the  addition  of  quam.  This  suggestion, 
which,  indeed,  at  the  outset,  amounts  to  evidence  from 
analogy,  arises  from  such  familiar  words  as  these  :  quis-quam, 
uti-quam,  uti-que,  ubi-que,  undi-que.  It  is  to  be  specially 
noted  that  in  several  words  of  this  class  the  initial  k  sound 
has  been  lost,  as  is  proved  by  the  forms,  ali-cubi,  ali-cunde, 
unde-cunde.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  uti  arises  from 
cuti.  In  the  light  of  these  examples  then,  um-quam  appears 
to  be  a  changed  form  of  cum-quam,  or  quum-quam. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  meaning  of  umquam.  Quis-quam 
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means  any  one  at  all.  How  it  comes  to  mean  this  is  not 
essential  to  our  present  inquiry ;  but  we  may  observe,  in 
passing,  how  often  an  interrogative,  by  being  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  an  enclitic  or  a  prefix,  becomes  an  indefinite,  as 
in  siquisj  nequis,  numquis,  ecquis,  aliquis,  quispiam,  quisque, 
and  that  quam  passes  readily  from  the  idea  of  manner  to 
that  of  amount  and  degree,  as  in  quam  muUi,  quamdiu.  Thus 
quisquam  would  mean  any-as-much-as^  or  just  any^  and  in 
implied  negative  connection  any  at  all.  But  whatever  be 
the  process,  the  result  is  that  quisquam  means  any  one  at  all, 
and  is  used  in  negative  and  exclusive  sentences.  Let  us  try 
this  as  our  guide  in  interpreting  umquam.  Cum-quam  would 
mean  at  any  time  at  all,  and  would  be  used  in  negative  and 
exclusive  sentences.  Such,  precisely,  is  the  meaning,  and 
such  is  the  use  of  umquam. 

But,  if  this  derivation  is  correct,  why  do  we  not  find  the 
form  um  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  First,  we  could  not  expect 
to  have  both  cum  and  um,  meaning  the  same  thing,  any  more 
than  cubi  and  ubi.  Secondly,  if  two  forms  of  cum  were 
required,  for  a  distribution  of  meaning,  and  either  consonant 
should  give  way,  it  would  be  the  weaker.  Now  every  reader 
of  Latin  verse  knows  that  m  final  is  weak.  Mr.  Roby  says, 
without  special  reference  to  poetry,  “At  the  end  of  words  it 
appears  to  have  been  scarcely  audible  ”  (Gram.  p.  27),  cum, 
then,  if  it  were  to  be  reduced  to  ono  consonant  would  be, 
not  um,  but  que.  In  fact,  we  can  see  that  the  weakness  of 
m  has  preserved  the  initial  c  —  the  um  being  too  weak  to 
stand  alone  —  for  as  soon  as  cum  is  strengthened  by  quam, 
its  c  falls  away,  and  it  follows  in  the  path  of  ut,  ubi,  and 
unde. 

But  why,  then,  do  we  not  have  umque  instead  of  cumque  ? 
Because  cumque,  by  itself,  is  little  used,  and  thus  the  c  is 
rarely  initial,  although  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  vowel,  as  in 
quicumque,  ubicumqiie,  undecumque,  quocumque.  In  similar 
circumstances  we  find  the  c  in  alicubi,  alicunde,  necubi,  ne~ 
cunde. 

Every  consideration,  then,  of  both  form  and  meaning 
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points  to  quumrqitam,  and  the  root  of  quis,  as  the  origin  of 
unquam. 

The  derivation  of  Usquam  is  not  so  obvious,  but  the  method 
employed  in  investigating  unquam  can  hardly  fail  to  guide 
us  ariglit.  Assuming  that  usquam  comes  from  some  inter¬ 
rogative,  its  meaning  at  once  directs  us  to  ubi ;  for  usquam 
means  at  any  place  at  all,  and  is  used  in  the  same  kind  of 
sentences  as  quis  quam  and  unquam.  This  presumption  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  we  never  meet  with  the  form 
ubiquam,  while  we  have  in  usquam  precisely  the  notion  that 
ubiquam  would  regularly  express.  The  case  at  this  point 
seems  so  strong  that  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  somehow  the 
word  must  come  from  ubi,  even  if  the  form  is  without  analogy. 
But  analogies  are  not  lacking.  Notice  the  forms  in  com¬ 
position,  of  the  three  Latin  prepositions  that  end  in  b — ab,  ob, 
sub  —  when  they  come  before  c,  q,  p,  t.  From  ab  we  have 
abs-que,  and,  with  the  b  dropped,  as-pello,  as-porto.  From  ob, 
obs-trudo,  os-tendo.  From  sub,  subs-cus,  sus-cipio,  sus-que. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  analogy,  unless  one 
makes  a  point  of  the  final  vowel  of  ubi.  But  all  these  prepo¬ 
sitions  have  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  final  vowels ;  and  the  two 
forms  uti  and  ut  at  once  suggest  the  form  ub  as  possible. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  this  sepa¬ 
rate  form.  The  final  vowel  of  ubi  is  variable  in  quantity. 
Long  in  ubique,  it  is  short  in  ubivis.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be 
short  in  ubiquam,  we  see  that  the  unaccented  i  would  easily 
drop  out  and  ub-quam  become  ubs-quam  and  us-quam.  We 
find  an  almost  exact  parallel  in  the  different  forms  of  the 
name  of  the  Oscan  people,  Opici,  Opsci,  Obsci,  Osci.^ 

1  This  fatal  fondness  of  b  for  s  may  possibly  explain  some  other  words,  whose 
etymology  it>  as  yet  unsettled,  e.g.  Luscinia.  Its  form  would  be  reasonably 
satisfied  by  coming  from  Ivb-et  and  cano,  and  the  meaning  would  then  be  the 
j^easur e-singer,  or  passionate-singer.  But  can  it  not  be  harmonized  with  the 
words  luscus  and  luscitiosus  f  Perhaps  the  key  to  these  last  two  is  found  in 
nuscitiosns.  This  means  night-seeing,  and  implies  two  other  words  nuscitia  and 
musnis.  But  luscitiosus  also  means  the  same,  and  through  luscitio  comes  from 
luscus.  This  gives  the  suggestion  of  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  nuscus  and 
luscus.  Some  plausibility  is  given  to  this  by  the  words  vtfufni,  and  lympha.  If 
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We  conclude,  then,  that  both  the  form  and  meaning  of 
usquam  indicate  its  derivation  from  ubi  (curbi,  quo-bi),  and 
ultimately  from  the  root  of  quis. 

Passing  to  Usque  we  can  apply  to  it  all  that  has  just  been 
said  on  the  first  syllable  of  usquam.  Indeed,  we  are  shut  up 
to  a  derivation  from  ubi,  for  we  have  the  weighty  example 
of  usquam  itself,  in  addition  to  all  the  others ;  and  we  have 
no  examples  pointing  to  a  different  origin. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  meaning  of  usque.  Taking  quis- 
que  for  our  guide,  as  before  we  took  quis-quam,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  u(b')s-que  means  in  each,  or  every,  place; 
and  its  use  should  not  be  confined  to  negative  or  exclusive 
sentences.  That  this  approaches  the  meaning  of  usque  is 
apparent,  but  it  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  ubique.  Now  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  actual  meanings  of  usque  have 
arisen  from  a  distribution  of  senses  which  might  all  have 
remained  under  ubique.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
natural  that  ubique,  as  ubi,  should  have  a  secondary  meaning 
of  time,  but  it  does  not,  this  meaning  being  wholly  transferred 
to  usque.  In  the  next  place,  the  local  and  primary  meaning 
of  ubique  would  naturally,  in  connection  with  prepositions 
of  motion,  as  ad  and  in,  pass  from  simply  everywhere  to  all 
the  way;  and  this  meaning  also  is  transferred  to  usque. 
Ubique,  therefore,  and  usque  are  complementary  derivatives. 
They  together  fulfil  all  the  requisitions  of  a  derivative  from 
ubi  by  an  appended  que.  Moreover,  as  to  the  double  form, 
we  find  the  key  in  the  variable  quantity  of  the  i  of  ubi. 
Bemaining  long  it  acquires  the  accent  and  keeps  the  form  in 
full,  ubique.  Losing  both  length  and  accent  it  leaves  the 
form  to  drift  to  usque. 

this  is  so,  luscus,  I  being  weaker  than  n,  most  come  from  nuscus,  and  we  are  led 
to  nub^e  as  containing  the  root.  Lus-cus  woald  mean  the  covered  or  veiled  one, 
then  as  a  secondary  meaning,  one-eyed,  and  lus-  (nus-)  cinia  would  mean  the  veiled 
singer,  or  one  that,  as  Milton  has  it,  “  Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.'’  This  would  not  make  luscinia  come  from  luscus,  but 
from  the  root  nub,  common  to  both,  and  cano,  the  ambiguous  form  in  -inus, 
luscinus,  being  responsible  for  some  confusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  words. 
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In  discussing  these  three  words  almost  no  reference  has 
been  made  to  other  languages,  because  the  changes  have 
obviously  gone  on  within  the  Latin  itself.  They  are 
strictly  res  domesticae.  In  such  subordinate  branches  of 
etymology  each  language  should  be  allowed  to  mind  its  own 
business. 

ARTICLE  V. 

COTTON  MATHER  AND  THE  WITCHCRAFT  DELUSION. 

BY  PROF.  B.  B.  C.  BOBBINS,  NEWTON  HIGHLANDS,  MASS. 

The  Views  of  Cotton  Mather  and  his  Age  concerning  Unseen 
and  Spiritual  Agency. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  direct  investigation  of  Cotton 
Mather’s  connection  with  witchcraft,  for  which  he  has  been 
so  severely  censurd#,  and  his  name  been  made  a  synonyme 
for  all  that  is  harsh  and  unloving,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
examine  briefly  his  views  of  the  influence  of  unseen  agents 
in  moulding  the  destiny  of  human  beings.  And  in  doing 
this,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  bear  in  mind  now  what  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer  to,  that  his  belief  was 
substantially  that  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  men  of  his 
age  in  this  country,  and  to  a  great  extent  that  of  the  most 
religiously  inclined  in  England. 

In  the  education  of  his  children  he  dwelt  much  upon  the 
presence  and  influence  of  good  angels,  “  who  love  them, 
help  them,  guard  them  from  evil,  and  do  many  good  oflices 
for  them ;  who  likewise  take  a  very  diligent  notice  of  them, 
and  ought  not  in  any  way  to  be  disobliged.”  In  reference 
to  evil  angels,  his  kindliness  of  nature  took  precedence  of 
his  theology,  for  he  did  not  say  much  about  them,  his  son 
says,  lest  his.  children  should  be  haunted  by  “  frightful 
fancies  ”  and  “  apparitions  of  devils.”  Still,  “  he  would  not 
have  them  ignorant  that  there  are  devils  who  tempt  them  to 
wickedness,  who  are  glad  when  they  do  wickedly,  and  who 
may  get  leave  of  God  to  kill  them  for  it.” 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135.  60 
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In  his  own  experience,  when  on  a  certain  occasion  “  lie 
looked  over  his  catalogue  of  mercies  from  the  God  of  heaven  ” 
and  compared  “  what  he  read  in  the  book  of  heaven  of  the 
agency  of  angels,  he  enumerates  fourteen  distinct  particulars 
in  which  he  thinks  he  discovers  angelical  agency  in  his 
affairs,  and  quotes  passages  of  Scripture  appropriate  to,  or 
corroborative  of,  each.”  ^  By  this  contemplation  he  is  so 
transported  in  spirit  that  he  casts  himself  on  his  study-floor 
before  the  Lord,  and  in  his  rapturous  praise  to  the  God  of 
angels,  he  exclaims :  “  If  any  good  angels  of  the  Lord  are  now 
nigh  unto  me,  do  you  also  bless  the  Lord,  ye  heavenly  minis¬ 
ters  ;  and,  oh !  adore  that  free  grace  of  his  which  employs  you 
to  be  serviceable  to  so  poor,  so  mean,  so  vile  a  wretch  as  is 
here  prostrate  before  him.”  In  connection  with  his  supplica¬ 
tions  to  God  for  a  continuation  of  the  aid  of  angels,  which  he 
needs  in  so  many  particulars,  he  also  supplicates  for  preser¬ 
vation  from  the  “  illusions  and  injuries  of  evil  angels.” 

Cotton  Mather  expresses  vividly  in  a  sermon  his  belief  in 
the  activity  and  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  although  the 
passage  has  been  often  quoted,  it  is  too  apposite  to  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  omitted  here  :  “  No  place  that  I  know  of  has  got 
such  a  spell  upon  it  as  will  always  keep  the  devil  out.  The 
meeting-house  wherein  we  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God 
is  filled  with  many  holy  people  and  many  holy  concerns  con¬ 
tinually  ;  but  if  our  eyes  were  so  refined  as  the  servant  of 
the  prophet  had  his  of  old,  I  suppose  we  should  now  see  a 
throng  of  devils  in  this  very  place.  The  apostle  has  inti 
mated  that  angels  come  in  among  us.  There  are  angels,  it 
seems,  that  hark  how  I  preach  and  how  you  hear  at  this 
hour.  And  our  own  sad  experience  is  enough  to  intimate 
that  the  devils  are  also  rendezvousing  here.  It  is  reported 
in  Job  i.  5,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  Satan  came  also  among  them.  When  we 
are  in  our  church  assemblies,  oh,  how  many  devils  do  you 
imagine  crowd  in  among  us  ?  There  is  a  devil  that  rocks  one 

^  8ee  Life,  by  Samael  Mather,  p.  119  sq.,  and  also  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins’s 
History  of  the  Old  North  Church,  p.  102  sq. 
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to  sleep.  There  is  a  devil  that  makes  another  to  be  pleasing 
himself  with  wanton  and  wicked  speculations.  It  is  also 
possible  that  we  have  our  closets  or  our  studies  gloriously 
perfumed  with  devotions  every  day ;  but,  alas  !  can  we  shut 
the  devil  out  of  them  ?  No,  let  us  go  where  we  will,  we  shall 
find  a  devil  nigh  unto  us.  Only  when  we  come  to  heaven  we 
shall  be  out  of  his  reach  forever.” 

But  the  devil,  though  the  foe  and  opposer  of  all  improve¬ 
ment  in  knowledge  and  civilization  everywhere,  was  supposed 
to  be  sijecially  active  in  this  new  world.  His  own  territory 
was  invaded.  He  had  held  full  sway  over  the  aborigines  of 
this  country  before  the  inroads  of  Europeans.  He  even,  it 
was  supposed,  had  induced  these  descendants  of  the  Israelites 
to  come  upon  this  continent,  so  as  to  have  full  control  over 
them.  Cotton  Mather  says  :  “  Though  we  know  not  when 
or  how  those  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of  this  mighty 
continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  devil  decoyed 
these  miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or 
disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them.”  In  England,  too, 
this  same  notion  prevailed.  Joseph  Mede,  one  of  “  the  most 
profound  scholars  of  his  time,”  and  esteemed  for  “  brilliant 
genius  and  an  enlightened  spirit,”  says,  “  that  the  devil,  being 
impatient  of  the  sound  of  the  gospel  and  cross  of  Christ  in 
every  part  of  the  Old  World, . . .  and  foreseeing  that  he  was 
like  to  lose  all  here, . . .  drew  a  colony  out  of  some  of  those 
barbarous,  nations  dwelling  upon  the  Northern  ocean,  into 
America,  where  they  have  increased  since  into  an  innumer¬ 
able  multitude.  And  where  did  the  devil  ever  reign  more 
absolutely  and  without  control  since  mankind  first  fell  under 
his  clutches  ?  ”  ^ 

“  No  intelligent  person  in  those  times,”  Mr.  Poole  says, 
rejected  the  theory  of  diabolical  agency,  unless  he  rejected 
also  the  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  angels,  and  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  belief  in 

^  See  Upham’s  Salem  Witchcraft,  Vol.  i.  p.  396  sq.,  where  mnch  more  to 
the  same  effect  is  quoted. 
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witchcraft  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Christian 
character.^  Mr.  Upham,  too,  allows  “  that  the  errors  that 
led  to  the  [witchcraft]  delusion  were  not  attacked  from  any 
quarter  at  any  time  during  that  generation,  and  have  re¬ 
mained  lurking  in  many  minds,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
our  day.”  ^ 

What  better  soil  could  be  found  for  the  delusion  of  witch¬ 
craft  to  spring  up  upon  than  such  a  belief  in  the  power  and 
dominion  of  evil  spirits  over  the  human  mind  ?  The  respon¬ 
sibility  which  the  belief  that  was  prevalent,  both  abroad  and 
here,  in  reference  to  New  England  as  the  stronghold  of  the 
adversary  of  souls,  imposed  upon  the  colonists  especial 
activity  in  resisting  his  influence  ;  and  they  naturally  wished 
to  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect,  “  faithfully  and  man¬ 
fully.”  “  They  were  told,”  Upham  says,  “  and  they  believed, 
that  it  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  to  be  the  champions  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  against  the  power  of  the  devil.  They  felt 
that  they  were  fighting  him  in  his  last  stronghold,  and  they 
were  determined  to  tie  him  up  forever.”  ^ 

“  It  was  the  blades  and  learned  witlings  of  the  coffee¬ 
house  who  ridiculed  the  doctrine  of  satanic  possession,” 
whilst  “  Cotton  Mather,  his  father,  and  all  the  religious 
men  of  that  day  went  to  their  graves  in  full  belief  of  its 
reality.”  ^  And,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  infidelity  and  the  care¬ 
less  disregard  of  religion  and  good  order  in  the  one  class, 
and  a  conscientious  determination  to  crush  out  impiety  and 
every  evil  work  in  the  other. 

Are  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Clergy  and  Authorities  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Sinners  above  all  other  Men 
in  Matters  pertaining  to  Witchcraft  ? 

I  have  no  inclination  to  apologize,  contrary  to  justice,  for 
the  actors  in  “the  saddest  tragedy  of  early  New  England 

1  North  American  Review,  April,  1869,  p.  396  sq. 

^  Salem  Witchcraft,  Vol.  ii.  p.  457. 

*  Salem  Witchcraft,  Vol.  i.  p.  400. 

^  See  Calef,  p.  10,  and  North  American  Review,  April  1869,  p.  897. 
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history  ”  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our  fathers  have  received, 
and  are  constantly  receiving,  more  opprobrium  than  justly 
belongs  to  them,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  majority  of  the  community,  I  imagine,  feel  that  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  Cotton  Mather  at 
their  head,  leading  them  on,  are  not  only  sinners  above  other 
men,  but  almost  the  only  men  that  had  the  hardness  to  take 
the  life  of  their  fellows  for  supposed  complicity  with  evil 
spirits.  It  would  scarcely  be  believed,  by  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  matter,  t:hat  no  form  of  religion  and  no 
nation  or  age  prior  to  the  Salem  witchcraft  “can  claim 
immunity  from  this  superstition.”  Little  is  known  of  the 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  executed,  and  mostly  burned, 
in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Who  speaks  of  the  thirty  thousand  who  in  England  were  the 
victims  of  this  superstition  ?  or  of  one  thousand  who  were 
executed  in  Germany,  annually,  during  the  century  from  1580 
to  1680  ?  ^  Whilst  all  the  details  of  the  execution  of  the  twenty 
victims  at  Salem  are  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Who  ever 
notices  the  fact  that,  as  Howell  says,  “  in  the  compass  of  two 
years,  near  upon  three  hundred  witches  were  arraigned,  and 
the  major  part  of  them  executed,  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  Counties 
in  England  ;  and  that  more  witches  have  been  put  to  death 
in  a  single  county  in  England,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  than 
have  ever  suffered  in  New  England  altogether,  from  first  to 
last  ”  ?  “  Scotland  swarms  with  them  now  [in  1647]  more 
than  ever,  and  persons  of  good  quality  are  executed  daily.”  * 
“  In  Scotland,”  too,  “  seven  men  were  executed  for  witches, 
in  1697,  upon  the  testimony  of  one  girl  about  eleven  years 
old.”  3 

In  judging  of  the  actors  in  the  trials  of  witches  in  Salem 
village,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  do  we  not  too  often 
forget  that  at  that  time,  in  all  countries,  witchcraft  was  not 
only  treated  as  a  reality  as  much  as  any  of  the  processes  of 

1  See  S.  G.  Drake’s  Introduction  to  the  Witchcraft  Delusion,  p.  xxvii. 

^  Familiar  Letters  of  James  Howell,  Historiographer  Royal  (p.  427),  quoted 
by  T’oole  in  North  American  Review,  Vol.  cviii.  p.  343. 

^  Hutchinson,  Vol.  ii  chap.  1. 
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nature,  but  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  capital  crime  more  heinous  than  any 
other?  To  let  it  pass  unpunished  was  to  have  complicity 
with  the  devil,  and  to  be  guilty  of  treason  to  laws  civil  and 
divine.' 

But  my  present  object  is  not  to  discuss  witchcraft  in 
general,  or  New  England  witchcraft,  at  length.  Still,  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  time  seemed  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  view  of  any  particular  actor  in  it.  It  is  one  thing 
to  live  in  a  community  and  an  age  where  a  belief  in  witchcraft 
was  an  essential  requisite  of  Christian  character,  and  the 
disbeliever  in  it  ranked  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  Bible  and  its 
doctrines  of  angelic  existences  and  a  future  life,  and  quite 
a  different  matter  to  live  when  the  idea  of  satanical  posses- 
sessions  is  the  acme  of  all  superstition,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  mental  sanity  as  religion. 

Moreover,  if  our  fathers  in  general  have  received  a  greater 
than  the  just  measure  of  reprobation,  in  comparison  with 
others  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  witches, 
is  it  not  even  more  apparent  that  Cotton  Mather  has  received 
more  than  his  share  of  censure,  as  compared  with  his  com¬ 
peers  not  only  in  old,  but  also  in  New,  England  ?  “  This 
delusion  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  learned  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  judges  who  flourished  within  the  century 
(the  seventeenth),  from  Sir  Edmund  Coke  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.”  ^  Do  we  hear  their  names  in  the  mouth  of  every 
school-boy,  as  the  designation  of  the  embodiment  of  super¬ 
stitious  credulity?  Has  not  the  latter,  especially,  though 

1  Hutchinson  says  that  there  was  no  Colonial  law  in  force  at  Salem  against 
witchcraft  at  the  time  of  the  first  execution  at  Salem,  and  that  the  whole  action 
of  the  court  was  based  upon  that  passed  under  James  I.,  1603,  by  which  all  who 
were  convicted  were  to  be  consigned  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death  as 
felons.  There  was  a  law  passed  in  the  colony  as  early  as  1641  :  “  If  any  man 
or  woman  be  a  witch,  that  is  hath,  or  consulted  with,  a  familiar  spirit,  they  shall 
be  put  to  death,”  and  this  law  the  General  Court  whic.i  was  in  session  at  the 
time  of  the  first  execution  made  ”  a  law  of  the  province.”  —  See  Upham,  ii.  pp. 
256,  258,  and  S.  G.  Drake’s  Introduction  to  the  Witchc  -aft  Delusion,  p.  21  sq. 

*  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  Vol.  i.  p.  400. 
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ackuowledged  as  the  leading  authority  in  the  trial  of  witches,^ 
been  ever  revered,  even  in  New  England,  “  for  his  knowledge 
of  law,  and  gravity  and  piety  ”  ? 

Richard  Baxter  published  his  book  on  the  “  Certainty  of 
the  World  of  Spirits  ”  ;  kept  up  a  constant  corresix)iidence 
with  the  Mathers,  urging  them  to  faithfulness  in  their  efforts 
to  suppress  witchcraft;  published  in  England,  with  a  Preface, 
often  quoted  from  and  encouraged  the  sale  of.  Cotton 
Mather’s  “  Memorable  Providences  ”  ;  and  pronounced  those 
who  did  not  receive  it,  with  “  its  full  and  convincing  evi¬ 
dence,”  as  “  obdurate  Sadducees  who  will  not  believe.”  * 
And  yet  no  one,  for  all  this,  is  filled  with  hatred  and  scorn 
for  the  author  of  the  “  Saint’s  Rest,”  as  unchristian  or 
foolishly  credulous.  Such  writers  as  Dr.  Henry  More,  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Calamy,  and  others,  wrote 
volumes  to  prove  the  reality,  and  instruct  in  the  detection,  of 
Satanic  possession;  and  yet  their  names  are  scarcely  tar¬ 
nished  by  these  things  that  would,  if  his  enemies  could 
accomplish  their  ends,  utterly  blacken  that  of  Cotton  Mather. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  New  England  and  Cotton  Mather 
owe  their  prominence  in  the  dealing  with  witches  over  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  good  Quaker,  William  Penn,  rather  to  a 
special  providence  in  favor  of,  or  a  want  of  legal  acumen  in, 
the  latter,  than  to  any  immunity  from  superstition.  For 
Upham  says :  “  William  Penn  presided,  in  his  judicial  char¬ 
acter,  at  the  trial  of  two  Swedish  women  for  witchcraft ;  the 
grand  jury,  acting  under  instruction  from  him,  having  found 
bills  against  them,  they  were  saved  not  in  consequence  of  any 
peculiar  reluctance  to  proceed  against  them  arising  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  alleged  crime,  but  only  from  some  technical 
defect  in  the  indictment.”  Otherwise,  as  the  annalist  of 
Philadelphia  suggests,  “  scenes  similar  to  those  subsequently 
occurring  in  Salem  village  might  have  darkened  the  history 

^  He  published  his  Trial  of  Witches  in  Suffolk,  in  1664.  See  Hutchinson’s 
History. 

^  See  his  Letter  to  Incre.'ise  Mather,  quoted  in  Drake’s  Witchcraft  Delusion. 
Introduction,  p.  30,  and  Magnalia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  403.  See  also  Hutchinson’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Vol.  ii.  p.  20,  and  Upham,  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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of  the  Quakers,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  who  dwelt  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  the  adjacent  colonies.”  ^ 

What  was  Witchcraft? 

Some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  witchcraft,” 
and  the  relation  of  the  witch  to  Satan  and  to  men,  as  held 
by  the  actors  in  it,  and  by  people  generally  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  should  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  of  the 
culpability  of  those  who  took  severe  measures  against  it.^  A 
witch  was  a  person  who  had  made  a  formal  compact  with 
Satan  to  do  his  behests,  to  oppose  all  good,  to  aid  him  in 
his  opposition  to  God,  to  Christ,  to  the  church ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  devil  was  to  use  his  supernatural  power 
in  behalf  of  his  disciple,  and  to  communicate  the  same  to 
him  as  he  should  show  himself  worthy. 

The  power  of  the  two  united  was  almost  unlimited.  The 
human  clement  brought  the  satanic  into  connection  with  the 
life  of  men,  and  there  was  scarcely  anything  of  evil  or  suf¬ 
fering  that  might  not  in  this  way  be  wrought  out  for  mortal 
endurance.  Knowledge,  too,  of  the  past,  of  the  future,  of 
the  spiritual  world,  the  ability  (such  as  modern  spiritualists 
claim)  to  bring  back  departed  spirits,  who  could  give  an 
account  of  their  experiences  in  another  life,  and  seduce  from 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  allure  to  vice  whomever  they  might 
wish,  were  a  part  of  the  power  of  this  combined  human  and 
Satanic  agency.^ 

1  See  Uphara,  Vol.  i.  p.  414. 

^  See  various  definitions  of  it  in  Drake’s  Witchcraft  Delusion.  Introduction, 
p.  11  sq. 

*  A  passage  in  Mr.  Brattle’s  Letter  referred  to  below  well  characterizes  the 
spirit  of  the  time  to  rely  npon  the  utterances  of  those  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  unseen  spiritual  agents,  and  the  desire  of  the  Mathers  to  counter¬ 
act  this  hurtful  and  dangerous  tendency  :  He  says,  "  A  person  from  Boston,  of 
no  small  note,  carried  up  his  child  to  Salem,  near  twenty  miles,  on  purpose  that 
he  might  consult  the  afflicted  about  his  child ;  which  accordingly  he  did,  and 
the  afflicted  told  him  that  his  child  was  afflicted  by  Mrs.  Cary  and  Mrs.  Obin- 
son.  The  man  returned  to  Boston  and  went  forthwith  to.  the  justices  for  a  war¬ 
rant  to  seize,”  etc.  But  he  adds :  “  The  Rev.  I.  M.  (Increase  Mather),  of  Boston, 
took  occasion  severely  to  reprove  the  said  man  ;  asking  w’hether  there  was  not  a 
Cod  in  Boston,  that  he  should  go  to  the  devil  in  Salem  for  advice ;  warning 
him  very  seriously  against  such  naughty  practices,”  etc. 
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This  was  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  mere  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  the  ignorant,  credulous,  uneasy,  speculating  few,  but 
sanctioned  by  learning,  philosophy,  and  theology,  embalmed 
by  centuries  of  almost  unbroken  adherence,  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  conscientious  belief  of  the  most  devout  and 
wary.  Who  can  wonder  that  a  mortal  terror  of  such  an 
influence  —  creeping  in  no  one  knew  whence  or  how  until 
its  results  became  apparent  —  stirred  up  our  fathers  to 
eradicate  it,  root  and  branch,  from  the  colony  which  had 
been  especially  devoted  to  Christ  and  his  church?  Their 
culpability,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  in  waging  a 
war  of  extermination  against  such  an  enemy  as  they  sup¬ 
posed  ^  was  among  them,  but  in  not  rising  above  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  then  existing  world,  and  employing  other  than 
carnal  weapons  in  this  warfare. 

Some  Early  Cases  of  Witchcraft  in  New  England, 

The  cases  of  witchcraft  that  occurred  before  Cotton  Mather 
was  born,  or  when  he  was  in  his  cradle,  are,  of  course,  to  be 
left  out  of  the  account ;  although  he  would  almost  seem  to 
be  held  responsible,  by  many  writers  on  the  subject,  for  all 
that  was  done  in  the  preceding  generations.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that,  fifteen  years  before  his  birth,  the  first  execu¬ 
tion  in  New  England  of  which  the  particulars  are  on  record 
was  that  of  Margaret  Jones  of  Charlestown,  under  Governor 
Winthrop,  “  the  staid  and  judicious  founder  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony,”  who  not  only  presided  at  the  trial,  and 
signed  the  death-warrant,  but  wrote  out,  in  his  journal  of 
June  4,  1648,  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  relied  upon 
and  deemed  satisfactory. 

Soon  after  this,  there  were  several  trials  and  two  executions 
in  the  Connecticut  Colony.  In  1656  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins, 
the  wife  of  a  Boston  merchant,  was  hanged.  According  to 
Hutchinson,  three  witches  were  condemned  in  Hartford, 

1  The  feeling  of  the  commanitj  upon  the  subject  is  well  exemplified  in  such 
publications  of  the  time  as  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tnrell  of  Medford,  on  the  Detec¬ 
tion  of  Witchcraft,  printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (2d  Series),  Yol.  x.  p.  6  sq. 
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on  the  20th  of  January  1662(3),  twenty-three  days  before 
Cotton  Mather’s  birth.  Several  other  executions  followed 
in  Connecticut ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  English  trials,  the 
water  test,  by  which  the  death  of  one  hundred  persons  was 
accomplished  in  three  counties  in  England,  was  tried  there. 
It  is  almost  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  one,  in  his  desire 
to  stigmatize  Cotton  Mather’s  credulity,  has  not  hinted  that 
the  air  had  become  tainted,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  perverted,  by  his  approach  to  the  earth  at  this  time, 
so  as  to  influence  the  decisions  in  these  cases. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  other  instances  of  trial  and 
execution  that  occurred  during  Cotton  Mather’s  early  years. 
It  is  enough  to  say  “  that  the  colonies  were  in  a  constant 
ferment  from  supposed  diabolical  agency,  for  more  than  forty 
years  before  1692.  In  every  community  there  were  sus¬ 
picions  and  accusations  which  never  came  to  a  public  exam¬ 
ination  ” ;  ^  the  same  was  true  to  a  still  greater  extent  in 
England. 

The  first  case  of  witchcraft  that  Cotton  Mather  can  be 
accused  of  having  been  concerned  in,  or  in  any  way  aiding 
and  abetting,  was  that  of  the  Goodwin  children  (four  in 
number),  in  1688.  The  family  seem  to  have  been  reputable 
people,  who  had  recently  come  from  Charlestown  to  reside 
at  the  North  End  of  Boston.  The  father,  Hutchinson  says, 
“  was  a  grave  man  and  a  good  liver  ” ;  and  “  the  children 
were  all  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  temper,  had  been  re¬ 
ligiously  educated,  and  were  thought  to  be  without  guile.”  ^ 
The  first  unusual  developments  were  with  the  eldest  daughter, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  who,  after  the  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  Irish  woman  of  bad  character,  whose  daughter 
(a  laundress)  she  had  accused  of  purloining  some  of  the 
family  linen,  fell  into  fits  supposed  to  be  diabolical  in  their 
origin.  Three  other  children,  a  sister  and  two  brothers, 
were  soon  after  similarly  affected.  All  of  them  it  is  said, 

^  See  Poole  in  North  American  Review,  April  1869,  p.  346  ;  see  also  accounts 
of  other  cases  in  Magnalia,  Yol.  ii.  p.  389  sq. ;  and  also  in  Drake  and  Upham. 

^  Governor  Hutchinson,  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  YoL 
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were  sometimes  “  tormented  in  the  same  part  of  their  bodies 
at  the  same  time,  although  kept  in  separate  apartments,  and 
ignorant  of  each  other’s  complaint.  Sometimes  they  would 
be  deaf,  then  dumb,  then  blind,  and  sometimes  all  these 
disorders  together  would  come  upon  them.  Their  tongues 
would  be  driven  down  their  throats,  then  pulled  out  upon 
their  chins;  their  jaws,  necks,  shoulders,  elbows,  and  all 
their  joints  would  appear  to  be  dislocated ;  and  they  would 
make  most  piteous  outcries  of  burnings,  of  being  cut  with 
knives,  beaten,  etc. ;  and  marks  of  wounds  were  afterwards 
to  be  seen.”  ^ 

The  father,  after  he  found  that  the  aid  of  friends  and 
physicians  was  of  no  avail,  concluded  that  this  kind  were 
not  to  be  cast  out  but  by  prayer,  and  made  application  to 
the  “  four  ministers,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Willard,  and  Mr.  C. 
Mather  of  Boston,  and  to  Mr.  Norton  of  Charlestown,  mem¬ 
bers  of  whose  church  the  parents  were ;  considering  . . .  that 
as  his  afflictions  were  more  than  ordinary,  they  called  for 
more  than  ordinary  prayer ;  . . .  and  earnestly  desiring  them 
that  they,  with  some  other  praying  people  of  God,  would 
meet  at  his  house,  and  there  be  earnest  with  God  on  the 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  children.” 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  this  was  the  first  connection 
of  Cotton  Mather  with  this  case,  and  that  it  was  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  father,  and  in  common  with  that  to  other 
ministers  in  Boston.  But  we  will  quote  the  father’s  testi¬ 
mony,  under  his  own  signature,  that  neither  Cotton  Mather 
nor  others  of  the  clergy  had  anything  to  do  with  this  matter, 
except  to  offer  their  prayers  as  asked  by  him,  until  after  the 
condemnation  of  the  supposed  witch. 

“  Let  the  world  be  informed,”  he  says,  “  that  when  one  of 
my  children  had  been  laboring  under  sad  circumstances 
from  the  invisible  world  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  year,  I 
desired  the  ministers  of  Boston,  with  Charlestown,  to  keep 
a  day  of  prayer  at  my  house,  if  so  be  deliverance  might  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  was  the  last  [perhaps  on 

^  Hutchinson,  Vol.  ii.  p.  19,  and  Mather’s  Magnalia,  Yol.  ii.  p.  399. 
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account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  as  he  was  then  only 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  had  been  settled  only  four  years] 
of  the  ministers  that  1  spoke  to  on  that  occasion ;  and  though, 
by  reason  of  some  necessary  business,  he  could  not  attend, 
yet  he  came  to  my  house  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
tarried  about  half  an  hour,  and  went  to  prayer  with  us  before 
any  other  minister  came.  Never  before  had  I  the  least  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  About  two  or  three  months  after  this, 
I  desired  that  another  day  of  prayer  might  be  kept  by  the 
aforesaid  ministers,  which  accordingly  they  did ;  and  Mr. 
Cotton  Mather  was  then  present ;  but  he  never  gave  me  the 
least  advice,  neither  face  to  face  nor  by  way  of  epistles, 
neither  directly  or  indirectly.  But  the  motion  of  going  to 
the  authority  was  made  to  me  by  a  minister  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  [probably,  Mr.  Poole  thinks,  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Watertown],  now  departed  ;  and  matters  were  managed  by 
me,  in  prosecution  of  the  supposed  criminal,  wholly  without 
the  advice  of  any  minister  or  lawyer  or  any  other  person. 
The  ministers,  and  among  them  Cotton  Mather,  would  now 
and  then  come  to  visit  my  distressed  family,  and  pray  with 
and  for  them.  Yet  all  the  time  he  never  advised  me  to 
anything  concerning  the  law  or  trial  of  the  accused  persons ; 
but  after  that  wicked  woman  had  been  condemned  about  a 
fortnight  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  invited  one  of  my  children  to 
his  house ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  that  the  woman 
was  executed.”  i 

Cotton  Mather,  “  according  to  his  custom  with  all  prisoners, 
visited  the  Glover  woman  (the  supposed  witch)  twice  after 
her  condemnation,  as  a  spiritual  adviser,”  and,  as  it  has 
been  said,  “  her  soul  went  to  its  last  judgment  on  the  wings 
of  his  prayer.”  She,  in  her  conversation  with  him,  revealed 
the  names  of  four  other  persons  who  had  been  present  with 
her  in  her  meeting  with  her  prince,  whom  she  intimated  was 
the  devil.  But  Cotton  Mather  refused  to  give  the  names  of 

^  See  a  Book  published  in  Boston,  1701,  by  parishioners  of  the  South  Church, 
in  defence  of  their  pastors,  entitled  :  “  Some  Few  Remarks  upon  a  Scandalous 
Book  by  one  Robert  Calef,”  with  the  motto,  “  Truth  will  come  oflF  Conqueror." 
See  also  Mather’s  Memorable  Providences,  MagnaLia,  Yol.  ii.  p.  ^467. 
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these  individuals,  because,  as  he  characteristically  says,  “  we 
should  be  very  tender  in  such  relation,  lest  we  wrong  the 
reputation  of  the  innocent  by  stories  not  enough  inquired 
into.”  After  beseeching  her  “  to  break  her  covenant  with 
hell,”  and  “  to  pray  for  herself,  which  she  denied  that  she 
could  do,”  he  prayed  with  her  against  her  will,  which,  he 
adds,  “  if  it  were  a  fault,  it  was  in  excess  of  pity.” 

I  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  in  pity,  too,  and  with  a  hope 
of  benefiting  the  eldest  daughter,  that  he  took  her  into 
his  house,  and  kept  her  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  endured  all  sorts  of  annoyances  from  her  vexatious 
pranks  mixed  with  affected  piety,  without  a  reproach  or 
complaint.  He  doubtless,  as  has  been  said,  believed  that 
prayer  was  the  proper  antidote  against  the  influence  of  the 
evil  one ;  and  he,  having,  as  he  believed,  received  manifest 
answers  to  prayer  for  specific  objects,  hoped  that  he  might 
avail  in  this  case.  How  easily,  if  he  had  been  (as  he  is  often 
accused  of  being)  desirous  to  perpetuate  this  delusion,  he 
might  have  brought  not  only  the  cases  of  these  children, 
but  also  of  those  criminated  persons  whose  names  he  refused 
to  divulge,  before  the  courts,  instead  of  persevering  in  his 
acts  of  charity  and  mercy,  until,  as  he  supposed,  he  had 
exorcised  the  demons  by  his  importunate  supplications. 

We  have  from  him  this  simple  record  of  the  final  result 
of  his  efforts  for  this  family :  “  One  particular  minister 
[himself,  doubtless],  taking  a  particular  compassion  on  the 
family,  set  himself  to  serve  them  in  the  methods  prescribed 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  being 
besought  thrice^  in  three  days  of  prayer,  with  fasting  on  this 
occasion,  the  family  then  saw  their  deliverance  perfected.”  ^ 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  what  Hutchinson  says 
of  the  subsequent  developments  of  this  family :  The  chil¬ 
dren  returned  to  their  ordinary  behavior,  lived  to  an  adult 
age,  made  profession  of  religion,  and  the  affliction  they  had 
been  under  they  publicly  declared  to  be  one  motive  to  it. 
One  of  them  I  knew  many  years  after.  She  had  the  char- 

1  Magnolia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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acter  of  a  Tory  sober,  virtuous  woman.”  ^  The  parents 
brought  letters  to  Mr.  Mather’s  church,  of  which  the  children 
subsequently  became  members. 

Thus  far,  it  should  seem  that  Cotton  Mather’s  influence 
was  entirely  opposed  to,  rather  than  in  favor  of,  any  judicial 
proceedings  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  or  any  other  than  the 
kindest  treatment  of  those  afflicted  by  the  supposed  satanic 
influence.  Furthermore,  his  endeavor  was  manifestly  not  to 
extend,  but  to  suppress  this  delusion,  as  appears  especially 
in  his  refusal  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
implicated  by  the  confession  of  the  woman  condemned  for 
bewitching  the  Goodwin  children. 

Cotton  Mather's  “  Memorable  Providences^ 

After  these  Goodwin  children  had  been  recalled  to  a 
proper  course  of  life,  and  rescued,  as  it  was  supposed,  from 
the  power  of  the  devil  by  prayer,  it  is  not  strange  that 
Cotton  Mather,  whose  pen  was  ever  ready  for  use  in  every 
cause  that  he  considered  as  good,  felt  compelled  to  give  to 
the  world  an  account  of  this  whole  matter,  which  he  deemed 
so  manifest  an  exhibition  of  God’s  willingness  to  aid  Chris¬ 
tians  in  their  opposition  to  all  evil.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
of  course,  that  he  maintained  to  its  fullest  extent,  in  his 
“  Memorable  Providences,”  the  reality  of  witchcraft ;  which, 
too,  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  indeed  all 
Christians  in  New  England,  were  in  their  own  minds  fully 
assured  of.^ 

1  Hutchinson’s  History,  Vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

*  He  says,  after  challenging  all  men  to  detect  any  false  representations  in  it 
“  from  the  egg  to  the  apple  ” :  “I  am  resolved  after  this  never  to  use  but  just 
one  grain  of  patience  with  any  man  that  shall  go  to  impose  upon  me  a  denial 
of  devils  or  of  witches.  I  shall  count  that  man  ignorant  who  shall  suspect  [i.e. 

I  suppose,  those  not  guilty  of  complicity  with  the  devil];  but  I  shall  count  him 
downright  impudent  if  he  asserts  the  non-existence  of  things  which  we  have 
had  such  palpable  convictions  of.”  —  p.  40  of  the  1st  ed.,  published  in  1689,  and  ' 
reprinted  in  London,  1691. 

*  The  American  edition  was  accompanied  by  a  commendatory  Preface  by 
three  other  Boston  ministers,  as  the  English  edition  by  one  even  laudatory  by 
Richard  Baxter. 
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In  his  Prefatory  Remarks  he  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  narrative :  “  Prayer  is  the  powerful  and  effectual 
remedy  against  the  malicious  practices  of  devils  and  those 
who  covenant  with  them.”  And  in  the  conclusion  he  echoes 
the  same  sentiment :  “  Prayer  and  faith  was  the  thing  that 
drove  the  devils  from  the  children.”  And  he  adds  :  “  I  am 
to  bear  this  testimony  unto  the  world — that  the  Lord  is  nigh 
to  all  them  that  call  upon  him  in  truth,  and  that  blessed  are 
all  they  that  wait  for  him.”  ^ 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  “  a  spirit  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity  towards  persons  afflicted  and  accused  per¬ 
vades  the  volume  from  beginning  to  end.”  Thus  it  well 
corresponds  to  his  whole  action  in  the  case.  We  should 
not  forget,  too,  that  this  publication  was  made  after  English 
books  of  a  similar  nature  had  become  numerous,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  such  men  as  the  sage  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and, 
indeed,  it  has  been  said,  “  constituted  the  light  reading  of 
the  day.”  “  It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  then,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  his  whole  conduct  in  this  case  —  literally  nothing  —  which 
is  unbecoming  to  his  character  for  thoughtful,  sympathetic, 
and  gracious  piety.”  ^ 

Initiatory  Development  of  Witchcraft  in  the  Family  and 
Parish  of  Mr,  Parris  in  Salem  Village. 

There  is  not  extant,  it  is  believed,  any  evidence  that  the 
initiatory  development  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  connected 
with  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Parris  in  Salem  Village,  was  in 
any  way  aided  or  abetted  by  Cotton  Mather.  That  he  was 
there  in  person,  or  had  any  personal  intercourse  or  acquain¬ 
tance  with  any  of  those  concerned  in  it,  is  not  pretended. 
But  he  is  accused  of  fostering  the  delusion  there  by  pub¬ 
lishing  his  account  of  the  Goodwin  children  in  his  “  Memorable 
Providences.”  We  have  seen  above  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
that  book,  and  if  it  was  abused,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 

^  See  Memorable  Providences,  p.  49,  and  Poole,  North  American  Review, 
April  1869,  p.  359. 

^  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  April  9, 1870.  See  also  Richard  Baxter's  opinion 
of  this  treatise,  p.  479,  above. 
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that  he  erred  in  judgment  where  any  other  serious-minded 
man  of  his  age,  if  situated  as  he  was,  and  with  his  facility  in 
writing,  and  if  he  had  equal  faith  and  desire  to  do  good,  would 
have  done  the  same.  The  book,  without  doubt,  met  the 
approbation  of  leading  minds  in  this  country  and  in  England.^ 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  persons  who  gave  an  account 
of  these  proceedings,  and  are  relied  upon  as  authority,  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Cotton  Mather  in  connection  with  them. 
Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,who  wrote  a  letter,  at  the  request  of  some 
clergyman  not  named,  October  8, 1692,^  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  prominent  actors,  gives  the  names  of 
other  persons  who  incited  and  abetted,  and  those  who  utterly 
disapproved  and  denounced  the  proceedings ;  but  he  never, 
except  incidentally,  and  that  in  a  manner  favorable  to  his  in¬ 
nocence,  mentions  him.  Governor  Hutchinson,  whose  faith¬ 
fulness  and  accuracy  cannot  be  impeached,  and  who  wrote 
with  all  the  documents  and  records  before  him,  many  of  which 
are  now  lost,  does  not  allude  to  any  agency,  or  connect  the 

^  That  it  was  considered  desirable  and  a  duty  to  put  on  record  the  more  won¬ 
derful  and  unusual  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  among  men,  such  as 
“  apparitions,  possessions,  and  enchantments,  is  indicated  variously  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  time ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  request  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  in  1694,  to  “the  ministers  throughout  the  land”  to  mani¬ 
fest  their  pious  regards  unto  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  the  operation  of  his 
hands,”  by  taking  care  “  to  observe  and  record  the  more  illustrious  discoveries 
of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world.”  With  the  Mathers  were 
associated  Rev.  Messrs.  Allen,  Willard,  and  Morton,  and  Mr.  Brattle ;  two  of  them, 
(Willard  and  Brattle),  the  men,  if  not  the  only  men,  of  any  account,  who  wrote 
formal  criticisms  of  the  Salem  trials  soon  after  they  took  place  ;  Mr.  Brattle’s 
Letter,  elsewhere  referred  to,  and  Mr.  Willard’s  “  Some  Miscellany  Observar 
tions,”  published  anonymously.  This  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  accusation  that  Cotton  Mather  rushed  into  the  publication  of  such  matters 
from  an  inordinate  desire  for  notoriety. 

^  This  Letter,  although  written  at  this  date,  was  entirely  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  was  not  published  until  several  years  afterward.  He  shrinks  from  the 
public  judgment  upon  what  he  writes  :  “  I  should  be  very  loath  to  bring  my¬ 
self  into  any  snare  by  my  freedom  with  you,  and  therefore  hope  that  you  will 
put  the  best  construction  on  what  I  write,  and  secure  me  from  such  as  would 
interpret  my  lines  otherwise  than  they  are  designed.”  I  suppose  Mr.  Thomas 
Brattle,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  to  be  the  author  of  this  Letter, 
as  it  is  attributed  to  him  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (1st  Series,  Vol.  v.),  and  not  to 
Mr.  William  Brattle,  merchant  of  Boston,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Upham. 
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name  of  Cotton  Mather  in  any  way  with  these  proceedings  in 
Salem  in  the  beginning  of  1692.^ 

But  further,  the  circumstances  in  which  this  most  disas¬ 
trous  delusion  appeared  are  not  only  sufficient  to  account  for 
it;  still  more  than- this,  they  render  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  “  Memorable  Providences  ”  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  at  its  first  appearance,  and  too  little  influence  afterward ; 
as  otherwise  the  results  might  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  those  in  the  case  of  the  Goodwin  children. 

It  cannot,  it  should  seem,  be  doubted  that  the  two  Indian 
servants  of  Rev.  Mr.  Parris  had  great,  though  unintentional, 
influence  in  the  first  developments  of  the  Salem  witchcraft. 
A  circle  of  young  girls,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  including 
the  daughter  and  niece  of  Mr.  Parris,  were  accustomed,  in 
the  winter  of  1691(2)  to  assemble  in  his  house  to  practise 
“  palmistry  and  other  arts  of  fortune-telling,  and  of  becoming 
experts  in  the  wonders  of  necromancy,  magic,  and  spiritu¬ 
alism.”  ^  They  were  probably  interested  and  incited  to  these 
things  by  the  stories  of  the  slaves  John  Indian  and  Tituba 
his  wife  in  reference  to  the  wonders  performed  by  the  necro¬ 
mancers  of  their  own  native  tribes  “  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  the  adjacent  mainlands  of  central  South  America,” 
who  also  seem  to  have  acted  as  teachers  of  these  young  girls 
in  the  performance  of  their  tricks.  This  is  rendered  probable, 
among  other  things,  by  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Upham,  that 
“  persons  conversant  with  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus,  discern  many  similarities  in  their  systems 
of  demonology  with  ideas  and  practices  developed  here.”  * 

A  proper  watchfulness  of  the  parents  of  these  girls,  and 

1  In  this  emergency  Gov.  Hutchinson  says  :  “  Several  private  fasts  were  kept 
at  the  minister’s  house,  and  several  more  public  by  the  whole  village,  and  then 
a  general  fast  through  the  colony  to  seek  God  to  rebuke  Satan.”  “  But  the 
notice,  and  pity,  and  compassion  ”  bestowed  upon  the  children  only  “  confirmed 
them  ”  in  their  irregular  courses.”  —  See  Hutchinson,  Vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

^  Other  infiuences  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Upham,  Vol.  ii.  p.  450,  such  as  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  parish  difficulties,  characteristics  of  Mr.  Parris. 

®  See  Upham,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2  sq.,  where  the  particular  individuals  are  spoken  of 
by  name. 

*  History  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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especially  of  Mr.  Parris  over  both  servants  and  children, 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  these  procedings.  But  they  were 
allowed  to  go  on  until  their  experience  and  skill  in  tricks  of 
legerdemain  attracted  “  appreciating  notice  ”  ;  and  after 
that,  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  •  Their  undisciplined 
minds  began  to  lose  the  power  or  the  willingness  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real.  Their  bodies 
sympathized  with  the  morbid  state  of  their  minds.  “  The 
trouble  with  these  girls,”  Mr.  Rice  says,  “  arose  with  the  long 
listening  to  stories  which  were  bewildering,  exciting,  terri¬ 
fying,  and  fascinating.  These  stories  wrought  upon  their 
imagination,  and  their  imagination  upon  their  nerves.  In  a 
little  time  they  were  scarcely  able,  we  may  believe,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  what  they  imagined,  and  what  they  saw, 
heard,  or  felt.  They  grew  to  be  excited,  bewildered,  be¬ 
witched.  They  were  unnerved,  unbalanced,  unstrung,  and 
in  all  things  unlike  healthy  and  sensible  girls.”  ^ 

The  physician  was  then  called  in.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  were  bewitched.  Mr.  Parris,  too,  and  the 
whole  community,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
readily  fell  in  with  the  result  of  his  diagnosis.  Whether 
these  girls  had  any  of  the  English  works  on  witchcraft  to 
guide  them  in  all  of  these  matters  does  not  seem  certain. 
One  or  more  of  these  books  was  found  in  Mr.  Parris’s  library ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  Mr. 
Parris,  after  the  physician’s  decision  that  his  children  were 
bewitched,  sent  to  Boston  and  got  Perkins’s  “Art  of  Damnable 
Witchcraft,”  or  some  other  similar  book,  to  see  if  their 
symptoms  were  delineated  therein. 

It  seems,  at  least,  quite  certain  that  Cotton  Mather’s 
“  Memorable  Providences  ”  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  early 
developments  in  Salem  Village,  since,  as  has  been  intimated, 
no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
occasion  ;  and,  furthermore,  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
bewitched  would  have,  it  should  seem,  crept  into  some  of 

1  Rice’s  History  of  the  First  Parish  in  Danvers.  Appendix,  p.  251. 

^  Histoiy  of  the  First  Parish  in  Danvers,  p.  213. 
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the  conversations  of  Mr.  Parris  with  those  with  whom  he 
consulted,  or  of  the  children,  who  would,  if  his  book  had 
been  in  their  hands  and  in  any  way  an  incitement  to  them, 
have  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  it;  and  thus  it  would  have 
come  into  notice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  occasion.  “  It  is, 
however,  an  unfortunate  circumstance,”  as  has  been  well 
said,  “  that  this  book  was  not  found  [and  perused]  there ; 
for  the  little  manual  would  have  taught  the  family  and  the 
Salem  authorities  a  safe  and  judicious  practice  in  treating 
the  subtle  enemy.  Prayer  and  fasting  were  Mr.  Mather^s 
method  of  dealing  with  evil  spirits,  not  hanging.” 

The  Method  of  Trial  for  Witchcraft  that  Cotton  Mather 
Approved. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  Cotton  Mather’s  subsequent 
connection  with  the  Salem  witchcraft,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
here,  in  brief,  the  two  methods  of  procedure  followed  in 
England  in  the  witchcraft  trials,  one  or  the  other  of  which  was 
adopted  by  those  connected  with  such  trials  in  this  country. 
The  one  method  was  based  upon  the  supposition  that  “  the 
devil  can  employ  only  the  spectres  of  such  persons  as  are  in 
league  with  him,”  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  such  persons  as  to  the  reality  of  the  league ;  “  since 
no  other  person  was  ever  cognizant  of  the  making  of  a  con¬ 
tract  with  men  by  the  devil,  or  saw  the  signing  of  his  book ; 
and  hence  the  testimony  of  a  witch  is  all  the  direct  evidence 
that  can  be  had,  and  must  be  accepted,  or  witches  go  im- 
punished.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Gaul,  Perkins,  and  Bernard,  and 
others  contended  that  a  trial  for  witchcraft  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  same  rules  of  law  as  a  trial  for  murder  or 
arson ;  only  that  even  greater  circumspection  should  be  used, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  greater  danger  of  mistake  in  matters 
so  imcertain,  and  where  the  devil  is  some  way  mixed  up, 
who  is  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  will  cheat,  if  he  can, 
into  a  condemnation  of  those  who  are  innocent.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  witch  must,  of  course,  be  excluded,  and  the  evi- 
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dence  must  be  strictly  human.,  i.e.  what  a  person  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  use  of  his  faculties,  and  in  their  ordinary  operation,  has 
seen  or  known,  without  any  supernatural  or  preternatural 
assistance,  either  from  God  or  the  devil.”  ^ 

It  was  the  latter  form  of  trial  that  Cotton  Mather  always 
contended  for  when  a  civil  suit  was  supposed  to  be  necessary. 
And  if  the  judges  at  Salem  had  listened  to  him  (and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  other  ministers  coincided  with  him  in  opinion), 
the  judicial  murders  which  have  cast  such  a  shadow  over  our 
Colonial  history  would  in  all  probability  have  been  avoided. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  proof  is  there  that  this  was 
the  sentiment  and  teaching  of  Cotton  Mather?  His  son 
says :  “  Mr.  Mather,  for  his  part,  was  always  afraid  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  convict  and  condemn  any  person  as  a  confederate 
with  afflicting  demons  upon  so  feeble  an  evidence  as  a  spectral 
representation.  Accordingly,  he  ever  testified  against  it, 
both  publicly  and  privately  ;  and  particularly  in  his  letter  to 
the  judges  he  besought  them  that  they  would  by  no  means 
admit  it.”^  He  himself  says:  “The  world  knows  how 
many  pages  I  have  composed  and  published,  and  particular 
gentlemen  in  the  government  know  how  many  letters  I 
have  written,  to  prevent  the  excessive  credit  of  spectral 
accusations.” 

Fortunately  for  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  which  have 
been  called  in  question,  one  of  the  letters  referred  to  has 
been  preserved,  written  by  Cotton  Mather,  May  31, 1692,  to 
John  Richards,  his  parishioner,  and  one  of  the  judges  at 
Salem.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  was  three  days  before 
the  trials  commenced,  and  is  the  very  first  connection  that 
he  had  in  any  form  with  Salem  witchcraft.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  a  somewhg-t  extended  quotation,  in  order  to  show  his 
feelings  in  reference  to  the  matter  and  the  influence  he 
wished  to  exert  over  the  judges. 

“  I  most  humbly  beg  you,”  he  says,  “  that  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affair  in  your  most  worthy  hands  you  do  not  lay 

1  North  American  Review,  April  1869,  p.  348. 

3  Samnel  Mather’s  life  of  Cotton  Mather,  p.  44. 
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more  stress  upon  pure  spectral  testimony  than  it  will  bear. 
When  you  are  satisfied,  and  have  good,  plain,  legal  evidence, 
that  the  demons  which  molest  our  poor  neighbors  do  indeed 
represent  such  and  such  people  to  the  sufferers,  though  this 
be  a  presumption,  yet  I  suppose  you  will  not  reckon  it  a 
conviction,  that  the  people  so  represented  are  witches,  to  be 
immediately  exterminated.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  devils 
have  represented  the  shapes  of  persons  not  only  innocent, 
but  also  very  virtuous ;  though  I  believe  that  the  just  God 
then  ordinarily  provides  a  way  for  the  speedy  vindication  of 
the  persons  thus  abused. 

“  Moreover,  I  do  suspect  that  persons  who  have  too  much 
indulged  themselves  in  malignant,  envious,  malicious  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  their  souls  may  unhappily  expose  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  being  represented  by  devils,  of  whom  they 
never  had  any  vision,  and  with  whom  they  have  much  less 
written  any  covenant. 

“  I  would  say  this :  If,  upon  the  bare  supposal  of  a  poor 
creature’s  being  represented  by  a  spectre,  too  great  a  progress 
be  made  by  the  authority  in  ruining  a  poor  neighbor  so 
represented,  it  may  be  that  a  door  may  be  thereby  opened 
for  the  devils  to  obtain  from  the  courts  in  the  invisible  world 
a  license  to  proceed  into  most  hideous  desolations  upon  the 
repute  and  repose  of  such  as  have  been  yet  kept  from  the 
great  transgression.  If  mankind  have  thus  for  once  con¬ 
sented  unto  the  credit  of  diabolical  representation,  the  door 
is  opened !  Perhaps  there  are  wise  and  good  men  that  may 
be  ready  to  style  him  that  shall  advance  this  caution  a  witch- 
advocate.^  But  in  winding  up,  this  caution  will  certainly  be 
wished  for.”  ^ 

Cotton  Mather^ s  Connection  with  the  Trials  for  Witchcraft 

at  Salem. 

Tlie  court  for  the  trial  of  witches  first  met  at  Salem,  June 

1  It  should  be  noticed,  that  Cotton  Mather  feels  that  in  earrj-ing  cautionarjr 
measures  in  the  trials  so  far  as  he  wishes  to,  he  may  not  earry  the  sense  of  the  Chris* 
tian  community  with  him,  but  incur  the  odium  of  witch-advocate  from  them. 

3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (4th  Series),  Vol.  viii.  p.  392,  393. 
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2d,  and,  giving  little  heed,  apparently,  to  the  admonitions  of 
Cotton  Mather,  tried  and  condemned  one  Bridget  Bishop ;  and 
then,  in  seeming  consternation  at  the  number  of  the  accused 
and  the  excitement  that  had  arisen,  took  a  recess  until  June 
29th.  In  the  meantime  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  made  application  to 
the  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  for  advice  in  reference 
to  what  should  be  done  in  this  trying  emergency,  which  was 
soon  after  communicated  to  them. 

Cotton  Mather’s  ready  pen  was  employed  to  draw  up  this 
paper.  It  reiterated,  even  more  emphatically  than  his  previous 
letter,  the  necessity  of  very  “  critical  and  exquisite  caution,” 
and  of  “  exceeding  tenderness  toward  those  that  may  be  com¬ 
plained  of,”  and  asked  that  “  as  little  as  possible  of  such  noise, 
company,  and  openness  as  may  too  hastily  expose  those  that 
are  examined  should  be  admitted.”  He  further  urges  “  that 
there  may  be  nothing  used  as  a  test  for  the  trial  of  the  sus¬ 
pected,  the  lawfulness  whereof  may  be  doubted  among  the 
people  of  God,  but  that  the  directions  given  by  such  judicious 
writers  as  Perkins  and  Bernard  be  consulted  in  such  a  case.”  ^ 

The  whole  paper  is  worthy  of  repetition  here,  did  not  its 
length  exclude  it.  The  only  parts  of  the  document  generally 
referred  to  by  writers  on  this  subject  are  Articles  ii.  and  vii., 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  make  a  very  wrong  impression. 
All  of  the  rest  advocates  the  most  extreme  delicacy  and  un¬ 
stinted  caution  in  these  trials.  In  concluding  their  advice, 
how  could  these  ministers,with  their  belief,  and  the  belief  of  the 
community,  in  the  reality  of  satanic  possession,  have  said  less 
than  they  did  in  reference  to  unflinching  perseverance  in  these 
examinations  of  these  supposed  criminals  ?  If  they  had  advised 
to  give  up  farther  attention  to  these  cases,  would  they  not 
have  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  whole  Christian  community, 
who  believed  that  the  devil  should  be  resisted,  especially 
when  his  subjects  had  become  the  perverters  of  all  law, 
human  and  divine  ? 

“  It  was  no  fault  of  the  clergy,  as  Hutchinson  suggests,  that 
^  Hutchinson's  History,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  52, 53. 
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the  magistrates  paid  more  regard  to  the  last  article  than  to 
all  that  preceded  it,  and  chose  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions 
with  all  possible  vigor  to  the  neglect  of  the  ‘  exquisite 
caution  and  excessive  tenderness  *  which  had  been  so 
earnestly  recommended.”  ^  The  wrong,  in  this  case,  it  seems 
plain,  was  not  in  the  advice  given  by  the  ministers,  but  in 
the  failure  of  the  magistrates  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  their  advice.  If  there  were  disorders  in  the  com¬ 
munity  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  other  misdemeanors, 
“  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  wholesome  statutes  of  the  English  nation.”  It  has 
been  well  said  of  this  advice  of  the  clergy  that,  “  Take  it 
altogether  in  its  relations  to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  as  the 
expression  of  men  who  had  no  motive  in  life  but  the  service 
of  their  fellow-men  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  understood 
it,  this  advice  is  as  honorable  a  memorial  to  their  fidelity  as 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  that  age  affords.”  ^  We  are 
not  now  “  called  upon  to  undertake  their  championship  in 
terms  which  will  vindicate  their  superstitions  or  their  sever¬ 
ities.”  But  are  they  not  “  justly  entitled  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  light  of  their  own  age,  under  the  guidance  of  their  own 
sincere  convictions,  and  with  an  intelligent,  truthful  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  master  motive  ”  ? 

At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  trials,  between  June 
2d  and  29th,  1692,  Cotton  Mather,  never  content  to  be 
inactive  when  there  was  the  least  hope  of  the  accomplishment 
of  good,  made  another  attempt,  on  his  own  personal  respon¬ 
sibility,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  now  imminent,  and 
to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  community.  The  cases  of 
supposed  Satanic  possession  were  multiplying,  and  the  jails 
were  fast  filling  up.  What  can  be  done  ?  must  have  been 
in  the  thoughts  of  every  good  man;  but  all  were  not  as 
fertile  in  expedients  as  the  younger  pastor  of  the  Old  North 
Church. 

*  See  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins’s  History  of  Old  North  Church,  p.  117. 

*  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  April  9, 1870,  and  see  also  Dr.  Robbins’s  History 
of  the  Old  North  Church,  p.  108  sq. ;  and  Dr.  Palfrey’s  Semi  -  Centennitd 
Discourse. 
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I  am  unable  to  find  a  hint  that  any  other  one  than  Cotton 
Mather,  at  this  stage  of  the  excitement,  was  ready  with  hand 
and  heart  to  make  proposals  to  stay  the  hand  of  legal  au¬ 
thority.  Others,  doubtless,  were  sufficiently  burdened  with 
anxiety,  but  had  not  the  same  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  and  personal  influence.  His  proposition  was  to 
scatter  those  accused  where  personal  influence  would  be 
exerted  over  them.  He  says :  “After  that  storm  was  raised 
at  Salem,  I  did  myself  offer  to  provide  meat  and  drink  and 
lodging  for  no  less  than  six  of  the  afflicted,  that  so  an  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  made  whether  prayer  with  fasting,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  distressed,  might  not  put  a  period  to  the 
trouble  then  rising,  without  giving  the  civil  authorities  the 
trouble  of  prosecuting  these  things.”  ^ 

'  Whilst  the  trials  were  in  progress  at  Salem,  Cotton  Mather 
was  never  present  at  them  either  “  as  adviser,  witness,  or 
spectator.”  He  did  make  visits  to  Salem  at  the  time  of  the 
trials,  which  has  been  set  down  to  his  disadvantage,  but  is 
now  plainly  shown  to  be  in  favor  of  his  kindness  and  com¬ 
passion  for  the  accused.  Thomas  Brattle,  unquestioned 
authority,  after  speaking  of  the  protestations  of  innocence 
of  those  condemned,  says  :  “  With  great  affection  they  en¬ 
treated  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  to  pray  with  them ;  they  prayed 
that  God  would  discover  what  witchcrafts  were  among  us ; 
they  forgave  their  accusers  ”;  they  “  seemed  to  be  very  sincere, 
upright,  and  sensible  of  their  circumstances  on  all  accounts, 
especially  Proctor  and  Willard.”  *  This  Cotton  Mather,  the 

1  See  Calef's  “More  Wonders,”  p.  11;  Life  by  S.  Mather;  and  Magnalia,  i. 
p.  210,  where  Mr.  Mather  allndes  to  the  offer  without  indicating  that  it  was 
made  by  himself.  Dr.  Robbins  says  of  this  offer,  that  “  it  was  refused,  as  we 
might  suppose ;  for  all  men  had  not  the  same  faith  as  our  pastor  in  these  reme¬ 
dies.  But  that  he  was  earnest  in  his  offer  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general 
tone  of  his  opinions  and  practice,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  he  himself,  during 
the  witchcraft  trials,  spent  a  day  almost  every  week  in  secret  fasting  and  prayer 
in  reference  to  it.”  —  Old  North  Church,  p.  107. 

^  See  Mr.  Brattle’s  Letter  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (1st  Series),  Yol.  v.  p.  61  sq. 
This  Letter,  previously  referred  to  (see  p.  488),  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy  generally  and  the  Mathers  in  particular.  He 
quotes  Increase  Mather  by  name  as  opposed  tb  the  proceedings,  and  in  all  prob- 
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only  person  mentioned  as  counsellor,  was,  without  doubt,  the 
one  who  has  been  accused  of  being  especially  instrumental 
of  bringing  them  into  a  condition  so  much  needing  comfort. 
If  it  had  been  so,  would  his  services  in  these  last  hours  have 
been  tolerated,  much  more  asked  for  with  great  affection  ? 

How  comes  it  about,  it  may  be  asked,  that  Cotton  Mather 
of  Boston  became  the  chaplain  of  prisoners  in  Salem  ?  Very 
naturally.  Proctor,  in  particular,  had  asked  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes  of  Salem  to  pray  with  him,  but  had  been  refused, 
unless  he  would  confess  that  he  was  guilty.  Now,  it  appears 
from  Felt’s  History  of  Salem,  that  Proctor  and  Willard  had 
been  previously  in  jail  in  Boston  where  they  had  doubtless 
known  Mr.  Mather  and  valued  his  services,  since,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  “  he  was  an  habitual  visitor  of  prisons.” 
So  we  have  not  only  one  reason  for  Mr.  Mather’s  visits  to 
Salem,  but  that  horse  and  rider  which  have  cast  such  a 
shadow  over  Cotton  Mather’s  character  and  our  history  in 
connection  with  the  executions  at  Salem  are  naturally  ac¬ 
counted  for.^  The  rider  was  present,  as  was  the  custom 
then  and  now,  to  perform  the  last  sad  act  of  kindness  to 
those  whose  counsellor  he  had  been  in  prison;  and  the 
unoffending  horse  had  brought  him  there,  as  modern  con¬ 
veniences  for  travelling  were  then  unknown. 

That  Mr.  Mather’s  course  throughout  these  trials  was 
most  kindly  to  the  sufferers,  and  most  anxiously  conscientious 
that  no  innocent  person  of  a  good  character  should  suffer  hi 
person  or  name,  is  plain  from  various  other  passages  in  his 
writings  besides  those  above  alluded  to.  That  his  spirit  was 
constantly  burdened  by  the  condition  of  things  at  this  time 
is  equally  plain.  “  Oh  condition  truly  miserable !  ”  he  ex- 

ability  Cotton  Mather,  without  mentioning  his  name.  At  any  rate  the  father 
and  son  both  daim  to  be  of  one  opinion  in  reference  to  these  matters  (see  p.  499). 
Brattle,  too,  equally  with  the  Mathers,  believed  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  judges,  although  he  believed  that  they  greatly  erred  in  judg¬ 
ment,  and  very  severely  condemned  the  Salem  justices. 

^  See  School  Books.  Quackenbos,  for  instance,  says  that  at  a  certain  exe¬ 
cution  '*  Cotton  Mather  appeared  among  the  crowd  on  horseback,”  etc.  See 
also,  Calcf 's  More  Wonders,  p.  104. 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135. 
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claims,  “it  is  wonderfully  necessary  that  some  healing 
attempts  should  be  made  at  this  time.  I  should  think  dying 
a  trifle  to  be  undergone  for  so  great  a  blessedness.”  ^ 

Cotton  Mather* s  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World  f  and 

Increase  Mather* s  “ Cases  of  Conscience** 

In  reference  to  Cotton  Mather’s  “  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,”  with  a  “  Discourse  concerning  Temptations,”  pub¬ 
lished  near  the  end  of  1692,  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little. 
It  was  undertaken  “  by  express  command  of  the  Governor  as 
a  record  of  the  Salem  trials.”  “  The  reports  of  the  trials,”  ^ 
he  says,  “are  an  abridgment  collected  out  of  the  court 

papers  on  this  occasion,  put  into  my  hands . I  have 

singled  out  four  or  five  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
way  of  dealing  wherein  witchcraft  use  to  be  concerned.” 
“  I  report  matters,”  he  affirms,  “  not  as  an  advocate,  but  as 
an  historian.”  In  the  excited  state  of  feeling  he  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  pour  oil  upon  the  perturbed  waters,  and  thus  he 
recognizes  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  judges,  and  expresses 
his  belief  that  “  if  there  have  been  mistakes,  they  liave,  at 
worst,  been  but  the  faults  of  well-meaning  ignorance.” 
Farther  than  this,  he  does  not  feel  compelled  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  action  of  the  legally  constituted  authorities, 
albeit  they  had  failed  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  plainly 
expressed  advice  in  his  letter  to  them  quoted  above. 

The  existence  of  devils  and  their  malign  influence  over 
men,  the  necessity  of  resisting  most  strenuously  and  per¬ 
sistently  all  of  their  advances  in  every  form,  he  most  point¬ 
edly  and  repeatedly  affirms  and  descants  upon  with  language 
that  could  only  be  the  outpouring  of  strong  conviction.  One 
of  his  first  propositions  is,  “  That  there  is  a  devil  is  a  thing 
doubted  by  none  but  such  as  are  under  the  influence  of  the 

i  Samuel  Mather’s  Life  of  Cotton  Mather. 

3  A  passage  in  a  letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Salem,  Mr.  Stephen 
Sewall,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  wrote  for  the  evidence  given  in  at 
the  trials,  has  been  perverted  to  his  discredit.  But,  if  it  needed  any  apology  or 
comment.  Dr.  Pond  in  his  account  of  “  The  Mather  Family  ”  has  sufSciently 
explained  it.  See,  The  Mather  Family,  pp.  134,  135. 
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devil.”  But  he  reiterates  his  belief  in  Perkins’s  method  of 
dealing  with  supposed  witches ;  and  thus,  by  implication  at 
least,  dissents  from  the  principles  upon  which  the  judges 
had  to  a  great  extent  acted.  His  heart’s  desire  was  that 
previous  excitements  and  strife  should  be  now  ended ;  and 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  “  we  are  to  unite  in  such  methods 
for  this  deliverance  as  may  be  unquestionably  safe,  lest  the 
latter  end  be  worse  than  the  beginning.”  ^ 

Cotton  Mather  has  often  been  censured  as  being  more  in 
fault  in  his  course  at  this  time  than  most  of  the  other  min¬ 
isters  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  especially  more  so  than 
his  father.  Increase  Mather.  But  that  matter  has  been  set 
at  rest,  if  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  Article  is  not 
sufficient  to  refute  it.  Increase  Mather,  at  the  request  of 
the  ministers  in  and  about  Boston,  gave  a  more  extended 
statement  of  their  views  than  could  be  comprised  in  their 
“Letter  of  Advice,”  drawn  up  by  his  son.  The*  volume 
entitled  “  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Evil  Spirits  per¬ 
sonating  Men  ”  was  published  early  in  1693,  and  endorsed 
by  fourteen  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  In  a  postcript 
to  this  book.  Increase  Mather  says  explicitly :  “  Some,  I 
Lear,  have  taken  up  the  notion  that  the  book  published  by 
my  son  [Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World]  is  contradictory 
to  this  of  mine.  ’Tis  strange  that  such  imaginations  should 
enter  into  the  minds  of  men.  I  perused  and  approved 
of  that  book  before  it  was  printed;  and  nothing  but  my 
relation  to  him  hindered  me  from  recommending  it  to  the 
world.”  “  Myself  and  son,”  he  says  also,  “  agreed  unto  the 

^  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Brattle  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Cotton  Mather,  although  in  his  confidential  letter  to  his  clerical  friend 
he  speaks  more  decidedly  in  reference  to  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made  at 
Salem.  He  says :  “  Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  those  men 
your  letter  mentions,  whom  you  acknowledge  to  be  men  of  a  factious  spirit,  and 
never  more  in  their  element  than  when  they  are  declaiming  against  men  in  pub* 
lie  place,  and  contriving  methods  that  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  common 
peace.  I  never  counted  it  a  credit  to  my  cause  to  have  the  good  liking  of  such 
men.  ‘  My  son,’  says  Solomon,  ‘  Fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king,  and  meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change,’  Prov.  xxiv.  21.  However,  sir,  I  never 
thought  judges  infallible.”-—  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  v.  p.  61. 
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humble  advice  which  twelve  ministers  concurringly  pre¬ 
sented  before  his  Excellency  and  Council  respecting  the 
present  difficulties,  which  let  the  world  judge  whether  there 
be  anything  in  it  dissenting  from  what  is  attested  by  either 
of  us.” 

Cotton  Mather,  too,  expresses  his  entire  acceptance  of  his 
father’s  view  as  expressed  in  his  “  Cases  of  Conscience.” 
He  says “  But  what  gave  the  most  illumination  to  the 
country,  and  a  turn  to  the  tide,  was  the  special  service  which 
he  did  in  composing  and  publishing  this  book.”  ^ 

His  Age  and  Position  at  the  Time  of  the  Witchcraft  Ex- 
citement  in  Boston  and  Salem, 

Cotton  Mather’s  age  and  position,  too,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  of  his  responsi¬ 
bility  in  connection  with  witchcraft.  He  was  simply  a  young 
clergyman,  only  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Goodwin  children,  and  scarcely  thirty  when  the 
Salem  trials  took  place  ;  and  had  not,  of  course,  yet  the  estab¬ 
lished  character  in  religious  and  political  matters  that  he 
afterwards  attained  unto.  He  did  not  receive  his  degree  of 
D.D.  at  Glasgow  until  1710,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  after 
the  excitement  at  Salem  village.  When  spoken  of  and  thought 
of  in  connection  with  witchcraft,  he  seems  to  be  clothed  with 
all  the  maturity  and  reputation  which  was  his  in  riper  years.*^ 
Although  so  young  and  inexperienced,  he  was  put  forward, 
doubtless,  by  his  elder  brethren,  not  only  as  a  facile  writer 
and  a  ready 'worker  in  every  good  cause,  but  also  as  con¬ 
servative  in  the  treatment  of  spiritual  maladies ;  although 
no  one  could  be  found,  perhaps,  who  was  a  firmer  believer 
in  the  reality  of  satanic  influence  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men.  Would  not  that  have  probably  proved  true  which  has 

^  Increase  Mather’s  Book  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  detecting  and  punishing 
of  witches  ;  but  he  implies  and  strongly  affirms  his  unswerving  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  witchcraft.  “  The  Scriptures,”  he  says,  “  assert  it,  and  experience 
confirms  it.  They  are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  set  upon  mischief.” 

*  Even  Mr.  Peabody  speaks  of  the  young  man  of  twenty-nine  as  the  “  vener 
able  doctor.”  See  Sparks’s  American  Biography,  Vol.  vi.  p.  225. 
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been  said  of  him,  that  “  if  he  had  then  passed  from  the  scene 
he  would  have  been  forgotten ;  or  if  he  were  remembered, 
it  would  have  been  as  one  who  played  a  singular,  but  quite 
subordinate  part  ”  ?  ^ 

His  youth  and  want  of  prominence  in  the  community  is 
not  improbably  a  reason  for  Mr.  Brattle’s  not  mentioning 
Cotton  Mather,  in  particular,  as  opposed  to  many  of  the 
proceedings  at  Salem.  He  only  mentions  by  name  two  of 
the  “  Rev.  elders,^  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Willard,”  among  “  several  about  the  bay,  men  for  under¬ 
standing,  judgment,  and  piety  inferior  to  few  if  any  in  New 
England,”  who  “  do  utterly  condemn  the  said  proceedings 
in  the  courts  at  Salem.” 

Why  did  not  Cotton  Mather  disapprove  of  all  Civil  Suits 
against  Witches? 

The  question  probably  arises  in  many  minds.  Why  did  he 
not  more  decidedly  discountenance  all  civil  tribunals  for  the 
trial  of  witches  ?  In  reply  it  may  be  asked.  Why  did  not 
his  father  and  all  the  clergy  associated  with  him  ?  Why  did 
not  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  William  Penn,  Richard  Baxter,  and 
a  host  of  others  —  indeed,  almost  every  good  man  in  England 
and  America  at  that  time  It  was  hazardous  to  reputation 
as  a  Christian  or  patriot,  if  not  to  life,  for  one  to  do  so. 
“  The  Catholics  were  ready  to  burn  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
the  Protestants  had  a  vehement  longing  to  hang  him  for  an 
atheist.”  ^ 

1  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  April  9,  1870. 

*  He  mentions  in  other  stations  only :  “  Hon.  Simon  Bradstreet,  Esq.  (onr 
late  governor) ;  the  Hon.  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.  (our  late  deputy  governor), 
and  Maj.  N.  Saltonstall,  one  of  the  judges.” 

*  Mr.  Drake  says  :  “  The  solitary  individual  who  dared  to  stem  so  popular  a 

torrent . had  nothing  to  expect  on  all  hands  but  obloquy,  derision,  and 

contempt.” 

*  Mr.  Brattle  nowhere  protests  against  civil  tribunals  taking  cognizance  of 
the  conduct  of  those  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  devils,  but  only  of  the  manner 
of  apprehending  and  trying  upon  “spectral  evidence,”  especially  that  of 
“  afflicted  children,”  and  “  the  confessors,”  i.e.  these  who  acknowledge  “  that 
they  have  signed  to  the  devil’s  book,  were  baptized  by  the  devil,”  etc.  (See  Hist. 
Coll.,  First  Series,  Vol.  v.  p.  66).  Mr.  Drake  says  :  “  Those  who  questioned 
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Besides,  the  matter  had  been  already,  without  his  privity 
or  consent,  brought  before  the  courts.  The  community  was 
in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  which  not  even  the  wisest 
and  most  wary  had  escaped.  No  one  doubted  that  a  most 
terrible  infliction  from  the  devil  had  fallen  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  most  vigorous  measures  must  be  resorted  to 
in  opposition  to  this  diabolical  spectre,  which  was  insinuating 
itself  into  a  secret  alliance  with  so  many,  especially  of  the 
elderly  women  and  the  children,  as  the  accused  and  the 
accusers.  That  it  was  really  a  satanic  influence  no  one 
doubted.  IIow  little  adequate  any  mild  remedy  would  be, 
in  the  view  of  the  community,  to  check  this  terrible  disease, 
the  silence  with  which  Cotton  Mather’s  proposition  to  relieve 
the  courts  by  scattering  the  afflicted  in  private  families,  was 
received,  is  a  sufficient  proof.  Not  at  all  improbably  the 
very  persons  who  afterward  wrote  most  severely  against  the 
doings  of  the  courts,  and  have  been  so  much  commended  for 
it,  would  have  most  violently  condemned,  at  this  time,  any 
one  who  would  have  resisted  judicial  action,  as  himself  in 
complicity  with  or  in  favor  of  the  devil. 

I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  Cotton  Mather  was  so 
much  deterred  by  the  danger  to  his  person  or  fear  of  injury 
to  his  reputation  as  a  man,  as  from  shrinking  from  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  civil  authority,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  an  unwillingness  to  be,  or  seem  to  be,  found  as  an 
opposer  of  good  order,  morality,  and  religion.  His  conviction 
of  the  power  of  the  devil  as  the  agent  of  all  misdoing  was  so 
strong,  and  his  hatred  of  him  so  real  and  ingrained,  that  he 
shrank  even  from  an  appearance  of  complicity  with  him. 
Had  he  been  less  conscientious  and  less  faithful  in  defending 
what  he  supposed  to  be  right,  he  would  have  avoided  much 
of  the  censure  that  has  been  so  persistently  and  abundantly 
heaped  upon  him. 

He  himself  gives  a  clew  to  the  ground  of  the  insinuations 
against  him,  some  time  after  the  trials  had  ended  at  Salem. 

the  legality  of  their  proceeding  (punishers  of  witches),  were  at  least  inhdels  in 
the  most  obnoxious  sense,  and  they  were  generally  treated  as  such,  and  were  to 
be  shunned  by  society.”  —  Witchcraft  Delusion,  Introduction. 
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After  stoutly  maintaining  his  advocacy  of  “great  caution 
and  charity  ”  in  dealing  with  those  accused,  which  his  own 
writings  yet  extant  fully  authorize  him  to  do,  he  says : 
“  How  came  it  to  pass  that  so  many  people  took  up  a  dif¬ 
ferent  notion  of  me?  Surely,  Satan  knows.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  I  thought  it  my  duty  always  to  speak  of  the 
honorable  judges  with  as  much  honor  as  I  could  —  a  crime 
which  I  am  generally  taxed  for,  and  for  which  I  have  been 
requited.  This  made  people  who  judge  at  a  distance  to 
dream  that  I  approved  all  that  was  done.  Perhaps,  also, 

my  disposition  to  avoid  extremes . had  caused  me  to  be 

generally  obnoxious  to  the  violent  of  all  parties.  Or  perhaps 
my  great  adversary  always  had  people  full  of  Robert  Calef’s 
malignity  to  serve  him  with  calumnies  and  reproaches.” 

The  Best  Authorities  in  reference  to  the  Salem  Trials  do 
not  criminate  Cotton  Mather, 

Governor  Hutchinson,  as  is  well  known,  wrote  a  “  History 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  several  times  before 
referred  to,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  in  every 
respect  reliable.  Upham  says,  that  “  he  enjoyed  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  every  other  writer  before,  since,  or  hereafter,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  witchcraft  proceedings  of  1692.”  All 
the  “  records  and  documents  relating  to  it,  which  have  since 
been  lost,  he  had  at  hand.”  And  “  his  treatment  of  that 
particular  topic  is  more  satisfactory  than  can  elsewhere  be 
found.”  ^  Now,  if  Cotton  Mather’s  influence  was  so  great 
as  has  been  pretended  in  encouraging  and  abetting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Salem  trials,  how  happens  it  that  Governor 
Hutchinson  never  mentions  him  in  connection  with  them  ? 
How  could  he  have  left  out,  in  his  account  of  them,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  power  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  Brattle,  too,  whose  decided  opposition  to  the 
method  of  the  courts  was  fully  expressed,  fails  to  criminate 
Cotton  Mather  in  this  particular,  or  even  mention  his  name. 
Could  this  have  been,  if  he  had  exerted  a  tithe  of  the 

1  Upham,  Vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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influence  imputed  to  him  in  after  times  ?  It  seems  not  im¬ 
probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Brattle,  without  mentioning  his 
name,  speaks  with  high  commendation  of  Cotton  Mather 
in  connection  with  the  Salem  trials.  After  referring  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  and  some  other  leading  men  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  judges,  and  naming  several,  he 
says  that,  “  excepting  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  Noyes,  and  Mr.  Parris, 
the  reverend  elders  almost  throughout  the  whole  country  are 
very  much  dissatisfied.”  ^  Here  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Brattle 
does  not  include  Cotton  Mather  among  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  judges. 

But  he  goes  on  farther  to  say :  “  In  particular,  I  cannot 
but  think  very  honorably  of  the  endeavors  of  a  Rev.  persrni 
in  Boston,  whose  good  affection  to  his  country  in  general, 
and  spiritual  relation  to  three  of  the  judges  in  particular,  has 
made  him  very  solicitous  and  industrious  in  this  matter. 
And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  had  his  notions  and  proposals 
been  hearkened  to  and  followed  when  these  troubles  were  in 
their  birth,  in  an  ordinary  way,  they  would  never  have  grown 
to  that  height  which  now  they  have.  He  has  as  yet  met 
with  but  little  but  unkindness,  abuse,  and  reproach  from  ' 
many  men  ;  but  I  trust  that  in  after  times  his  wisdom  and 
service  will  find  a  more  universal  acknowledgment ;  and  if 
not,  his  reward  is  of  the  Lord.”  ^ 

This  has  been  claimed  as  designating  Mr.  Samuel  Willard, 
and  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  that  it  does  not.  But  the 
internal  evidence  (and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  extant) 
is  against  referring  it  to  him.  He  has  just  been  mentioned 
by  name ;  it  is  not  natural  to  refer  to  him  anonymously  in 
the  same  connection.^  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  C.  Mather 
is  not  elsewhere  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brattle  in  the  immediate 
connection,  and  not  at  all  except  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of 
those  condemned.^  Besides,  the  language  so  well  describes 
the  character  and  relation  of  the  young  minister  of  the  Old 
North  Church  that  it  seems  almost  strange  that  it  has  ever 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (1st  Series),  Vol.  y.  pp.  74,  75.  *  Ibid.,  p.  76,  77. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  75.  *  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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been  claimed  for  any  one  else.  Three  of  the  judges  might 
be  said  to  be  “  in  spiritual  relations  ”  to  him  —  Mr.  Richards, 
who  was  a  member  of  his  church,  Mr.  Stoughton  who  was 
closely  united  in  friendship  with  him,  and  Wait  Winthrop, 
“  whom,”  he  says,  “  he  reckoned  among  the  best  of  his  friends,” 
and  whom  at  his  death  he  honored  with  a  funeral  sermon  and 
an  epitaph.  And  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  quoted 
could  scarcely  apply  more  naturally  than  to  him  who  had 
offended  both  parties ;  the  one,  because  he  had  spoken  and 
written  upon  the  reality  of  satanic  possession  with  so  much 
zeal ;  and  the  other,  because  he  did  not  give  the  trials  that 
support  which  was  expected  of  him.^ 

Calef's  “  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  Worlds  ^ 

This  book,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  in  these  latter 
days  ^  by  those  who  have  written  against  the  Mathers,  seems 
to  have  originated  as  much,  at  least,  from  a  personal  ill-feeling 
toward  them  and  others  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  toward 
Cotton  Mather,  as  from  any  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to 
the  witchcraft  proceedings  at  Salem.  Its  spirit  is  sufficiently 
characterized  by  such  passages  as  this :  “  It  is  rather  a 
wonder  that  no  more  blood  was  shed ;  for  if  that  advice  of 
his^  pastors  [the  Mathers]  could  have  still  prevailed  with 
him,  witchcraft  had  not  been  so  shammed  off  as  it  was.”  ® 

It  is  full,  too,  of  uneducated  prejudices  ®  and  insinuations, 

^  See  more  extended  discnssion  of  this  point  in  North  American  Review, 
April  1869,  p.  387  sq. 

^  This  book  was  first  published  in  London  in  1700,  eight  years  after  the  exe¬ 
cutions  at  Salem.  The  Preface  or  Introduction  is  dated  1697,  three  years  ear¬ 
lier.  It  was  reprinted  the  same  year  (1700),  at  Salem.  Much  of  it,  however, 
had  been  circulated  in  manuscript  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1693,  when  Mr. 
Mather’s  Letter  was  called  forth. 

•  See  Upham’s  Salem  Witchcraft,  Vol.  ii.  p.  471,  472. 

*  Governor  Phipps. 

•  See  More  Wonders,  p.  153,  quoted  also  by  Poole. 

*  Calef  was  a  Boston  merchant  of  apparently  little  culture,  whose  name  would 
have,  in  all  probability,  been  long  since  forgotten,  but  for  the  notoriety  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  opposition  to  his  book  in  bis  own  time,  and  the  use  made  of  it 
within  the  last  half-century  by  those  who  have  written  against  Cotton  Mather, 
lie  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Brattle  in  his  Letter  on  Witchcraft  as  exerting  an 
influence  against  it. 

Vol.  XXXIV.  No.  135. 
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and  with  some  show  of  candor  seems  to  me  to  be  sadly 
wanting  in  it.  One  would  suppose  that  he  thought  that 
education  was  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  trouble.  “  Witch¬ 
craft,”  he  says,  “  was  a  relic  of  heathenism  transplanted  into 
Christian  soil.”  “  Among  the  pernicious  weeds  arising  from 
this  root,  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  devils  and  witchcraft, 
as  it  is  now  and  has  long  been  understood,  is  not  the  least. 
The  fables  of  Homer, Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  etc.,  being,  for 
the  elegance  of  their  language,  retained  then  [in  primitive 
times  of  Christianity]  and  so  are  to  this  day  in  the  schools, 
have  not  only  introduced  but  established  such  doctrines  to 
the  poisoning  of  the  Christian  church.”  ^ 

It  is  not,  I  imagine,  always  remembered  that  Calef  did  not 
write  or  show  himself  as  disapproving  of  the  proceedings  at 
Salem  until  the  heat  of  the  excitement  had  cooled,  so  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
the  moral  courage  so  Vauntingly  attributed  to  him.  And  the 
book  is  certainly,  notwithstanding  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Upham,  not,  when  examined  critically,  characterized  by 
an  accurate  observation  of  facts  and  occurences,  or  a  clear 
and  truthful  statement  of  them.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Poole  ^  is  right  in  saying  that  “  what  it  con¬ 
tains  condemnatory  of  the  Salem  proceedings  was  stated 
earlier  and  in  a  clearer  and  more  forcible  manner  in  the 
writings  of  the  two  Mathers  and  of  Samuel  Willard.”  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  letter  that  Cotton  Mather  wrote  to 
Calef  in  refutation  of  his  misrepresentations,  and  that  other 
of  “his  composures”  which  Calef  was  “so  uncivil  as  to 
print  utterly  without  and  against  his  consent,”  constitute  the 
chief  historical  value  of  Calef’s  book.  Cotton  Mather  him¬ 
self  says  of  it :  “  The  good  providence  of  God  has  therein 
overruled  his  (Calef’s)  malice  ;  for  if  that  may  have  impar¬ 
tial  readers,  he  will  have  his  confutation,  and  I  my  perpetual 
vindication.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  Cotton  Mather’s  temper  was  some- 

*  See  his  Preface  and  also  p.  45. 

^  See  North  American  Review,  April  1869,  p.  379. 
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what  aroused  by  what  he  considered  a  malicious  perversion 
of  his  motives,  and  false  statements  of  what  he  said  and  did, 
assiduously  bandied  about  among  all  classes  of  people,  to  the 
detriment,  as  he  at  first  supposed,  of  his  character  and  that 
of  his  father.  The  ridicule  that  Calef  attempted  to  heap 
upon  him  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Rule,  in  giving  an  account 
of  an  interview  with  her,  when  both  the  Mathers  and  Calef 
and  thirty  or  forty  others  were  present,  called  forth  from 
Cotton  Mather  a  denial  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  more  plain  than  courteous.  “  There  are,”  he  says,  “  as 
many  lies  as  lines  in  it.”  And  so  confident  is  he  of  the 
injustice  of  the  representation  made,  that  he  appeals  to  the 
“  by-standers,  ”  who,  he  feels,  will  bear  witness  that  he  did 
not  use  such  language  as  Calef  puts  into  his  mouth.  After 
an  examination  of  the  manuscript  of  Calef,  which  he  char¬ 
acterizes  as  “  an  indecent  travesty,”  he  gives  his  more  delib¬ 
erate  judgment  of  it.  “  I  do  scarcely  find  any  one  thing  in 
the  whole  paper,  whether  respecting  my  father  or  self  either 
fairly  or  truly  represented.”  ^ 

As  a  specimen  of  Calef’s  perverse  representations,  and  as 
explaining  Cotton  Mather’s  prominent  object  in  visiting  and 
questioning  this  woman,  I  quote  from  his  letter  to  Calef ; 
“  When  the  main  design  in  visiting  the  poor  afflicted 
creature  was  to  prevent  the  accusations  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  can  it  be  fairly  represented  that  our  design  was  to 
draw  out  such  accusations  ?  ”  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  interview  with  the  Glover 
woman  (the  first  case  that  came  under  his  immediate  cog¬ 
nizance)  onward,  it  was  his  special  object  to  prevent  the 
accusations  of  others  by  those  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits.  But  he  further  explains  why  he  put  the 

'  That  Cotton  Mather  had  any  agency  in  “  getting  up  the  case  of  Margaret 
Rule,"  is  so  utterly  without  proof  that  I  will  not  spend  time  to  discuss  it.  He 
only  visited  her,  as  did  his  father,  Calef,  and  many  others,  to  learn  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  her  case ;  and  as  ministers  of  the  parish,  the  Mathers  naturally  were 
prominent  in  asking  questions  to  bring  them  out.  Cotton  Mather,  too,  as  we 
shall  see.  wished  to  guard  against  the  bringing  of  othera  into  trouble  by  her 
accusations.  See  Drake’s  Witchcraft  Delusion,  Introduofion. 
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question  which  both  Calef  and  others  censure  :  “  When  we 
[he  includes  his  father  with  himself]  asked  Rule  whether 
she  thought  she  knew  who  tormented  her,  the  question 
was  but  an  introduction  to  the  solemn  charges  which  we 
then  largely  gave,  that  she  should  rather  die  than  tell  the 
names  of  any  whom  she  might  imagine  that  she  knew. 
Your  informers  have  reported  the  question,  and  report 
nothing  of  what  follows  as  essential  to  the  giving  of  that 
question.”  ^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Mather,  annoyed  and  vexed  by 
Calef ’s  assiduous  circulation  of  his  slanders,  commenced  a 
prosecution  for  libel.  It  is  equally  characteristic  and  natural 
that  when  he  found  that  no  one  whose  opinion  he  most 
valued  was  influenced  by  them,  he  did  not  pursue  the  civil 
suit,  trusting  to  the  vindication  of  his  friends  in  the  “  Some 
Few  Remarks.”  In  a  letter  published  in  this  book  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  feeling  in  reference  to  Calef’ s  accusations  and 
his  reason  for  disregarding  his  influence.  “  I  have,”  he 
says,  had  the  honor  to  be  aspersed  and  abused  by  one  Robert 
Calef.  I  remember  that  when  this  miserable  man  sent  unto 
an  eminent  minister  in  the  town  [Mr.  Samuel  Willard]  a 
libellous  letter,  which  he  has  now  published,  and  when  he 
demanded  an  answer  that  reverend  person  only  said :  ‘  Go 
tell  him  that  the  answer  to  him  and  his  letter  is  in  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Proverbs  and  the  fourth.’  ”  ^ 

Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  book  was  a  great  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  Cotton  Mather.  He  believed 
that  it  was  written  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  and  was  a  hinderance  to  him  in  his  work.  Soon 
after  it  was  published  (in  1700)  this  entry  is  found  in  his 
diary : 

5d.  2m.,  1701.  “  I  find  the  enemies  of  the  churches  are 
set  with  an  implacable  enmity  against  myself.  And  one  vile 

1  See  More  Wonders,  p.  20. 

*  In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  there  is  a  copy  of  C'tlef 's  Book  with 
a  Note  in  Cotton  Mather's  own  hand-writing.  "  Job  xxxi.  35,  36  :  My  desire  is 
that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book.  Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my 
shoulder  and  bind  it  as  a  crown  to  me.  Co :  Mather.” 
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tool,  namely  one  R.  Calf  is  employed  by  them  to  go  on  with 
more  of  his  filthy  scribbles  to  hurt  my  precious  opportunities 
of  glorifying  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  had  need  be  much 
in  prayer  unto  my  glorious  Lord  that  he  would  preserve  me, 
'^his  poor  servant,  from  the  malice  of  this  evil  generation, 
and  of  that  vile  man  in  particular.” 

Did  Mr.  Mather^ s  Complicity  with  Witchcraft  prey  upon 
his  Spirits  and  undermine  his  Health  ? 

The  accusation  that  Mr.  Mather  retired  from  his  over¬ 
weening  exertions  ^  in  carrying  on  and  perpetuating  witch¬ 
craft  broken  in  health  and  spirits  seems  too  absurd  and 
contrary  to  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to  require  much  notice. 
After  over  thirty  years  of  incessant  literary  and  -parochial 
labor,  subsequent  to  the  Salem  trials,  producing  almost  one 
book  a  month,  pursued  amid  numerous  domestic  trials  and 
anxieties,^  Mr.  Mather’s  health  and  spirits,  three  years  before 
his  death,  gave  way  for  a  time.  He  gives  in  his  diary  a 
variety  of  causes  that  contribute  to  his  low  spirits  and  morbid 
repinings  for  a  want  of  that  success  in  his  life-work  which 
he  would  have  desired ;  but  nowhere  gives  an  intimation 
that  remorse  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  witchcraft 
delusion,  having  lain  smouldering  these  thirty  years,  has 
now  just  broken  out  and  put  in  an  outward  show.  This 
feeling,  if  it  had  been  in  him,  would  certainly  have  shown 
itself ;  since,  as  has  been  well  said,  “  He  wore  no  disguise. 
There  is  scarcely  a  character  in  history  that  had  so  little 
concealment.  What  he  felt,  he  uttered.  What  he  thought, 
he  said.  He  had  no  tact  to  conceal  his  faults.  If  he  had 

^  His  name  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  written  Calfe  or  Calf,  and  at 
others,  Calef. 

*  For  these  accusations  see  Upham,  Vol.  ii.  p.  503. 

’  Thirteen  of  his  fifteen  children  had  died,  his  son  Increase  under  the  most 
painful  circumstances.  His  third  wife,  who,  it  is  most  charitable  to  suppose, 
was  insane,  had  compelled  him  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere  for  his  remaining 
daughter,  “  a  child  of  so  many  afflictions  all  her  days.”  His  numerous  fastings 
and  vigils,  too,  must  have  had  influence  in  connection  with  his  labors  and  trials 
upon  the  man  of  now  more  than  three-score  years  in  bringing  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end,  which  took  place  three  years  later. 
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been  more  cunning,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  much  better 
man.”  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  here ;  and  I  will 
do  little  more  than  quote  some  passages  from  his  writings 
to  show  with  what  entire  conscientiousness  he  felt  that  he 
had  acted,  neither  needing  confession  or  allowing  remorse. 
“  In  short,”  he  says,  “  I  do  humbly,  but  freely  affirm  it,  there 
is  not  that  man  living  in  this  world  who  has  been  more 
desirous  than  the  poor  man  I  to  shelter  my  neighbors  from 

the  inconveniences  of  spectral  outcries . The  name  of 

no  one  good  person  in  the  world  ever  came  under  blemish 
by  means  of  any  afflicted  person  that  fell  under  my  particular 
cognizance ;  yea,  no  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  came  into 
any  trouble  for  the  sake  of  any  that  was  afflicted,  after  I  had 
once  begun  to  look  after  them.”  On  the  contrary,  he  says : 
“  How  often  have  I  had  this  thrown  into  my  dish,  that  many 
years  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  have  brought  forth  such 
people  as  have  in  the  late  storm  of  witchcraft  been  complained 
of,  but  that  I  smothered  all.”  ^ 

He  even  felt  that  he  might  have  gone  so  far  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  to  be  blameworthy.  For  he  adds  :  “  Yea,  I  am  very 
jealous  I  have  done  so  much  that  way  as  to  sin  in  what  I 
have  done,  such  have  been  my  cowardice  and  fearfulness 
whereunto  my  regard  unto  the  dissatisfactions  of  other  people 
has  precipitated  me.”  ^ 

The  above  was  written  in  1693,  the  next  year  after  the 
trials.  Eight  years  later,  writing  to  his  parishioners,  he  says : 
“  About  the  troubles  we  had  from  the  invisible  world,  I  have 
at  present  nothing  to  offer  you,  but  that  I  believe  they  were 
too  dark  and  too  deep  for  ordinary  comprehension ;  and  it 
may  be  that  errors  on  both  hands  have  attended  them,  which 
will  never  be  understood  until  the  day  when  Satan  shall  be 
bound  after  another  manner  than  he  is  ,this  day.  But  for 
my  own  part,  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  advanced  any 
opinion  on  the  matter  of  witchcraft  but  what  all  the  ministers 

1  Dr.  Robbins’s  History  of  the  Old  North  Chtirch,  p.  72. 

3  Published  in  Calef ’s  More  Wonders,  p.  17. 

*  See  Calef.  d.  11. 
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of  the  Lord  that  I  know  of  in  the  world,  whether  English,  or 
Scotch,  or  French,  or  Dutch  (and  I  know  many),  are  of  the 
same  opinion  with  me.”  ^  Truth  seems  to  bear  out  even  the 
stronger  assertion  “  that  not  a  single  person  who  held  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  church  at  that  day  can  be  named  who 
had  any  other  belief.”  Even  Calef,^  Brattle,  and  Pike,  whose 
authority  is  so  often  quoted,  fully  indorsed  the  popular  theory 
as  to  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  “  To  deny  the  existence  of  it 
was  precisely  the  same  as  to  deny  that  the  Bible  was  a 
revelation.”  ^ 

In  his  visitations  of  the  “  afflicted,”  he  feels  that  his 
motives  have  been  pure  and  unselfish.  He  says :  “  Truly, 
the  hard  representations  wherewith  some  ill  men  have  reviled 
my  conduct,  and  the  countenance  which  other  men  have 
given  to  these  representations,  oblige  me  to  give  mankind 
some  account  of  my  behavior.  No  Christian  can  —  I  say, 
none  but  evil  workers  can  —  criminate  my  visiting  such  of 
my  poor  flock  as  have  at  any  time  fallen  under  the  terrible 
and  sensible  molestations  of  evil  angels ;  let  their  afflictions 
have  been  what  they  will,  I  could  not  have  answered  it  unto 
my  glorious  Lord,  if  I  had  withheld  my  just  counsels  and 
comforts  from  them  ;  and  if  I  have  also  with  some  exactness 
observed  the  methods  of  the  invisible  world,  when  they  have 
thus  become  observable,  I  have  been  but  a  servant  of  mankind 
in  doing  so  ;  yea,  no  less  a  person  than  the  venerable  Baxter 
has  more  than  once  or  twice,  in  the  most  public  manner,  in¬ 
vited  mankind  to  thank  me  for  that  service.”  ^ 

Even  Mr.  Peabody,  who  says  that  if  Cotton  Mather,  after 
the  frenzy  was  over,  had  lamented  and  pul3licly  acknowledged 
the  blind  fanaticism  under  which  he  had  acted,  he  would 
have  been  more  generally  forgiven,  adds  “  that  to  the  day  of 

^  Some  Few  Remarks,  p.  42. 

*  Calef  says  in  his  “  More  Wonders,”  “  That  there  are  witches  is  not  the 
donbt ;  the  Scriptures  else  were  in  vain,  which  assign  their  punishment  to  be 
death,  but  what  this  witchcraft  is,  or  wherein  it  does  consist,  seems  to  be  the 
whole  diflRculty.”  p.  17. 

*  See  Drake’s  Witchcraft  Delnsion,  p.  30. 

*  See  More  Wonders,  pp.  10, 11. 
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his  death  he  seems  to  have  retained  his  full  conviction  that 
all  was  preternatural  ”  ;  and  asserts  “  that  it  is  clear  that  no 
uneasiness  from  within,  no  self-upbraiding  for  the  part  he 
had  acted,  ever  disturbed  his  repose.”  ^  How  could  he  have 
lamented  and  publicly  acknowledged  a  fault  which  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  committed  ? 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  of  this  perhaps  too  protracted  discussion  of 
Cotton  Mather’s  connection  with  witchcraft,  I  will  merely 
add,  that  whilst  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  superstition 
of  his  age  in  his  belief  of  satanic  agency  and  of  the  hold 
that  the  evil  one  had  upon  individuals  in  the  community ; 
whilst  a  curiosity  which  may  be  deemed  prurient  led  him  to 
interest  himself  enthusiastically  in  any  new  phenomenon  of 
mind  or  matter,  and  an  ability  to  express  on  paper  his  own 
thoughts  and  those  of  his  compeers,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
exert  an  influence  on  the  side  of  what  he  thought  right  living, ^ 
made  him  conspicuous  in  this  most  unfortunate  movement, — 
I  cannot  find  evidence  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other  than 
the  kindest  feelings,  which  led  him  to  counsel  the  most 
lenient  treatment  of  the  accused,  and  by  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  belief  that  in  all  that  he  did  he  supposed  himself  not 
only  an  advocate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,  but 
faithful  in  his  duty  to  God  in  opposition  to  the  devil.® 

That  he  not  only  did  nothing  intentionally  to  bring  men 
under  the  influence  of  civil  tribunals,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  used  his  influence  and  devised  means  more  than 
any  of  his  compeers  in  clerical  or  civil  life  to  prevent  it,  and 

1  Sparks’s  American  Biography  (1st  Series),  Yol.  vi.  p.  43. 

3  These  traits  of  Cotton  Mather  are  specially  conspicuous' in  his  so  successful 
advocacy  of  the  introduction  of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  in  opposition  to 
almost  the  whole  medical  faculty  of  the  time. 

*  Dr.  Robbins  well  says :  “  That  he  was  under  the  influence  of  any  had 
motives,  any  sanguinary  feeling ;  that  he  did  not  verily  think  he  was  doing  Gk>d 
service,  and  the  devil  injury  ;  that  he  would  not  gladly  hare  prevented  the  dis¬ 
orderly  proceedings  of  the  courts,  the  application  of  unlawful  tests,  and  every¬ 
thing  unmerciful  in  the  trials,  and  inhuman  in  their  issue,  —  the  most  careful 
examination  has  failed  to  make  me  believe.”  —  Old  North  Chnrch,  p.  111. 
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that  when  they  were  thus  arraigned  he  advocated  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  most  extreme  caution,  that  no  other  than  legal 
evidence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  seems  to  us 
unquestionable.  Can  we  censure  the  young  man  under  thirty 
very  severely  because  he  did  not  rise  entirely  above  the 
superstitions  and  prejudices  of  his  age,  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  clergy  of  his  own  and  other  nations,  and  the  legal  tribu¬ 
nals  of  the  civilized  world,  anticipate  the  more  elevated  views 
which  a  century  or  two  has  disclosed  to  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth  ? 

Tliose  who  accuse  Cotton  Mather  with  so  much  severity 
seem  to  forget  that  “  by  taking  an  individual  of  a  past 
generation  out  of  his  relations  with  his  own  times,  and  put¬ 
ting  him  upon  the  background  of  modern  civilization  and 
refinement,  and  then  reproaching  him  with  opinions  and 
practices  now  shown  to  be  erroneous,  but  which  he  shared 
in  common  with  all  his  contemporaries,  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  any  character  appear  ridiculous,  and  even  culpable. 
But  this  is  not  the  historical  method  of  dealing  with  the 
reputations  of  men  of  a  former  age.  We  of  the  present 
shall  need  a  more  charitable  interpretation  of  our  own 
opinions  and  acts  on  the  part  of  those  who  follow  us.  Did 
the  man  act  well  his  part  with  the  light  he  had  ?  Did  he,  in 
a  time  of  intense  excitement,  when  life  and  reputation  were 
at  stake,  act  with  reference  to  his  duty  to  God  and  in  charity 
to  his  fellow-men  ?  ”  ^ 

1  Mr.  Poole  in  the  North  American  Review,  April  1869,  p.  349.  I  have  often, 
as  here,  quoted  from,  and  referred  to,  the  able  Article  of  Mr.  Poole,  and  gladly 
acknowledge  my  obligation  to  it  in  the  preparation  of  this  Paper.  I  have  so 
often  found  the  view  that  my  study  of  the  character  of  Cotton  Mather  and  his 
relation  to  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  has  given  me,  so  well  expressed  by  him, 
that  I  have  felt  constrained  repeatedly  to  give  his  expression  of  it  rather  than 
my  own. 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ARISTOTLE. 

BT  D.  MCGREGOR  MEANS,  MIDDLEBURT,  TT. 

No.  II.  — HIS  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PLATONIC  IDEAS. 

Few  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  have 
excited,  or  indeed  deserved,  more  interest  than  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas.  The  charm  of  this  theory  is  ever  fresh ; 
for  in  the  higher  walks  of  philosophy  every  new  generation 
of  men  finds  itself  strange  and  unaccustomed  to  what  has 
gone  before.  The  society  and  religion  of  the  ancients  indeed 
arrest  our  attention,  but  we  are  conscious,  however  great  our 
sympathy,  that  we  are  looking  down,  that  we  have  reached 
a  higher  plane  of  development,  and  that  “  the  gray  barbarian  ” 
is  “  lower  than  the  Christian  child.”  But  in  philosophy  every 
one  must  begin  for  himself  anew  from  the  starting  point  of 
the  old  Greeks,  and  he  will  not  come  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  intervening  ages,  nor  fully  understand  his  own  position, 
unless  he  shall  have  penetrated  into  the  spirit  of  the  earlier 
times.  For  many  centuries  all  science  slumbered ;  but  what 
was  to  natural  science  a  new  birth,  to  philosophy  was  but  a 
re-awakening.  “Die  GriecJien,  die  Griechen^  und  immer  die 
Griechen^'  cried  Goethe,  intoxicated  with  their  art ;  and  it 
is  still  to  the  Greeks  that  the  philosophey  looks  back. 

The  first  encounter  with  Plato’s  theory  as  given  by  himself, 
especially  in  the  great  passage  in  the  Republic,  is  to  the 
young  student  a  veritable  shock.  For  a  moment  there  is  the 
feeling  of  having  received  a  revelation.  The  name  of  the 
theory  had,  perhaps,  long  been  known,  but  the  matchless 
words  of  the  author  add  to  it  a  fascination  that  transforms 
theory  into  living  truth.  The  theory  itself  seems  to  acquire 
the  creative  force  of  its  own  ideas,  and  to  impress  itself 
instantly  on  the  whole  universe  of  fleeting  phenomena, 
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bringing  out  of  unintelligible  chaos  a  beautiful  order.  As 
Plato  himself  says :  “Any  young  man  when  he  first  tastes 
of  these  subtilties  is  delighted,  and  fancies  that  he  has  found 
a  treasure  of  wisdom.”  ^  Nor  is  the  charm  confined  to  youth 
alone,  for  genuine  Platonists  are  by  no  means  extinct  even 
in  modern  days.  Even  those  who  reject  the  theory  can 
never  be  uninfluenced  by  it,  and  it  will  continually  reassert 
its  power  over  every  poetic  and  aspiring  mind.  “  The  light 
dove,  while  cleaving  in  free  flight  the  air  whose  resistance 
she  feels,  might  easily  imagine  that  her  movements  would 
be  even  freer  in  airless  space.  So  Plato  left  the  sensible 
world  as  setting  too  narrow  limits  to  the  mind,  and  ventured 
beyond  on  the  wings  of  the  ideas  into  the  empty  space  of  the 
pure  understanding.”  ^  While  such  imaginative  natures  ex¬ 
ist  there  will  always  be  such  wanderings,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
well  that  there  should.  The  office  of  those  who  attract  and 
interest  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  those  who  analyze 
speculation  and  reduce  it  to  system. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  controversy 
concerning  the  ideas  is  of  interest  to  the  metaphysician 
alone.  All  science  is  colored  by  metaphysics ;  and  it  is  not  a 
difficult  task  to  classify  the  writers  whose  disputes  occupy 
the  pages  of  our  periodicals  according  to  the  metaphysical 
schools  to  which  they  sometimes  unconsciously  belong. 
The  discovery  that  tlie  battles  in  which  they  are  now  engaged 
had  been  fought  out  by  the  Academics  and  the  Peripatetics, 
the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists,  might  excite  an  astonish¬ 
ment  less  agreeable  than,  though  similar  to, that  of  the  French¬ 
man  who  found  out  that  all  his  life  he  had  been  writing  prose. 
In  the  special  field  of  philology,  and  the  larger  one  of  biology, 
the  great  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  language,  and  the 
greater  one  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  are  really  metaphysical, 
and  depend  upon  the  definition  of  metaphysical  terms. 
Species,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  word  by  which  the  Greek 
form  or  idea  was  rendered  into  Latin.  The  Platonic  theory 
has  a  modern  representative  in  Max  Muller,  and  a  still  more 


1  Phil.  15.  extr. 


^  Kant,  Eridk  Einl.  iu. 
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open  one  in  Professor  Owen.  The  very  title  of  one  of  the 
works  of  Professor  Owen  is  in  fact  Platonic  —  The  Arch¬ 
etype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton ;  and  he 
seems  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  as  “  a  sort  of  models 
or  moulds  in  which  matter  is  cast,  and  which  regularly 
produce  the  same  number  and  diversity  of  species.”  ^  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  connect  the  doctrine  of  special 
creations  with  the  theory  of  Plato ;  for  it  is  quite  possible 
to  adapt  this  theory  to  all  modern  discoveries,  however  fast 
they  may  occur.  Spencer,  in  fact,  employs  the  results  of 
Owen  as  materials  for  his  own  hypothesis;  acknowledging 
his  indebtedness,  but  asserting  independent  conclusions. 
The  question  at  issue  in  all  these  discussions  lies  back  of 
phenomena,  and  can  never  be  settled  in  the  laboratory  or 
dissecting-room. 

,  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Plato  left  no 
exact  statement  of  the  theory  that  bears  his  name.  He 
himself,  in  some  of  his  Dialogues,  as  the  Parmenides,  brings 
forward  objections  that  he  nowhere  else  refutes.  Although 
this  is  probably  one  of  his  later  works,  yet  it  appears  that  in 
his  old  age  he  did  propound  a  theory  in  which  the  ideas  were 
mingled  with  the  Pythagoric  numbers  and  the  Summum 
Bonum  in  a  somewhat  perplexing  manner.  It  is  said  that 
Aristotle  during  Plato’s  life  opposed  the  theory ,2  which  would 
imply  that  Plato  had,  at  least,  not  abandoned  it.  The  lost 
treatise  of  Aristotle  on  The  Good,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  criticism  of  this  later  aspect  of  the  theory.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  Plato’s  relation  to  the  ideas,  the  theory  had 
evidently  by  the  time  of  Aristotle  assumed  a  tolerably 
definite  form  as  a  Platonic  doctrine.  It  has  been  stated  in 
modern  times  with  almost  Platonic  eloquence,  in  a  passage 
which  is  here  given : 

“  That  man’s  soul  is  made  to  contain,  not  merely  a  consistent  scheme 
of  its  own  notions,  but  a  direct  apprehension  of  real  and  eternal  laws 

1  See  Appendix  to  H.  Spencer’s  Principles  of  Biology  for  a  discussion  of  this 
theory. 

*  Scholium  in  An.  Post.  Brandis  p,  228  b,  16,  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  which  is  quoted  throughout. 
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beyond  it,  is  not  too  absurd  to  be  maintained.  That  these  real  and  eternal 
laws  are  things  intelligible,  and  not  things  sensible,  is  not  very  extravagant 
either.  That  these  laws,  impressed  upon  creation  by  its  Creator  and 
apprehended  by  man,  are  something  distinct  equally  from  the  Creator 
and  from  man,  and  the  whole  mass  of  them  may  be  fairly  termed  the 
world  of  things  purely  intelligible,  is  surely  allowable.  Nay,  further,  that 
there  are  qualities  in  the  supreme  and  ultimate  cause  of  all  which  are 
manifested  in  his  creation,  and  not  merely  manifested,  but  in  a  manner  — 
after  being  brought  out  of  his  super^ssential  nature  into  the  stage  of  being 
below  him,  but  next  to  him  —  are  then  by  the  causative  act  of  creation 
deposited  in  things,  differencing  them  one  from  the  other,  so  that 
the  things  participate  of  them  (fiere^ovai) ,  communicate  with  them 
(Koiviavowri) ',  this,  likewise,  seems  to  present  no  incredible  account  of 
the  relation  of  the  world  to  its  author.  That  the  intelligence  of  man, 
excited  to  reflection  by  the  impressions  of  these  objects  thus  (though 
themselves  transitory)  participant  of  a  divine  quality,  should  rise  to  higher 
conceptions  of  the  perfections  thus  faintly  exhibited,  —  and,  inasmuch  as 
these  perfections  are  unquestionably  real  existences  and  known  to  be 
such  in  the  very  act  of  contemplation,  that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  intellectual  apperception  of  them  —  a  union  of  the  reason  with  the 
ideas  in  that  sphere  of  being  which  is  common  to  both,  —  this  is  certainly 
no  preposterous  notion  in  substance,  and  by  those  who  deeply  study  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  judged  no  unwarrantable  form  of  phrase.  Finally,  that 
the  reason  in  proportion  as  it  learns  to  contemplate  the  perfect  and  eternal, 
desires  the  enjoyment  of  such  contemplations  in  a  more  consummate 
degree,  and  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  exeept  in  the  actual  fruition  of  the 
perfect  itself — this  seems  not  to  contradict  any  received  principle  of 
psychology,  or  any  known  law  of  human  nature.  Yet  these  suppositions, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  famous  Theory  of  Ideas  f  etc.* 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the  view  here  expressed  is 
rather  a  development  of  the  theory  than  a  statement  of  it. 
There  was  no  such  pronounced  theism  in  Plato’s  language  ; 
the  relation  of  the  human  mind  to  the  ideas  is  correctly 
given,  but  Plato  is  nowhere  distinct  as  to  the  relation  l)etween 
the  ideas  and  God.  Some  passages  may  be  found,  as  in 
the  Timaeus,  that  suggest  this  relation,  but  they  are  very 
indistinct.  We  have  here  in  fact,  by  implication  at  least, 
the  celebrated  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  that  passes 
under  the  name  of  Anselm  or  Descartes,  and  it  cannot  be 
fathered  upon  Plato. 

*  W.  Archer  Butler,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  117  sq 
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The  theory  was  really  a  compromise  between  two  tenden¬ 
cies  in  the  earlier  philosophy.  The  Eleatic  doctrine  was 
that  of  an  absolute  Ens  as  opposed  to  Relative  Fientia ;  true 
existence,  and  phenomenal  existence  or  becoming.  Herac¬ 
litus,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  or  ignored  the  eternal  and 
permanent  Being,  and  maintained  the  celebrated  theory  of 
the  “Flux,”  —  that  all  sensible  things  were  in  a  constant 
process  of  change,  and  nothing  positive  could  be  asserted. 
Plato  remarks  that  all  previous  philosophers  except  Par¬ 
menides,  might  be  classed*  with  Heraclitus.^  Aristotle  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Metaphysics  gives  a  short  historical 
account  of  these  philosophers,^  confirming,  to  some  extent, 
the  remark  of  Plato  about  Parmenides,®  and  showing  the 
relation  of  Plato  to  his  predecessors.  His  statements  are, 
on  the  whole,  so  clear,  although  condensed,  that  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  passage  is  desirable  ;  for  the  historians  of 
philosophy  ratlier  becloud  the  discussion  through  over-much 
explanation.  At  least,  we  may  say  that  this  passage  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  histories  of  philosophy.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  Aristotle  speaks  of 
Plato  we  are  to  understand  his  school,  and  not  his  personal 
opinions,  which  are  often  contradictory.  Aristotle  goes  on 
in  chapter  sixth  to  say  : 

“After  these  philosophies  there  arose  the  system  of  Plato ;  in  most  re¬ 
spects  following  these  Pythagoreans,  but  in  others  having  peculiar  tenets 
beyond  the  philosophy  of  the  Italians.  For  while  young,  becoming 
associated  first  with  Cratylus  and  the  Heraclitean  opinions,  that  all 
sensible  things  were  always  in  a  flux,  and  that*  there  was  no  knowledge 
respecting  them,  these  views  he  ever  afterward  entertained.  But  when 
Socrates  concerned  himself  with  the  discussion  of  ethical  problems,  and 
not  at  all  with  nature  as  a  whole,  and  in  these  problems  was  searching 
for  the  universal,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  his  reason  to  definition,  Plato, 
praising  him  on  account  of  this  course,  thought  that  concerning  other 
things  this  could  be  done,  and  not  concerning  sensible  particulars.  For 
it  was  impossible  in  his  view  that  there  should  be  a  common  definition  of 
sensible  particulars,  while  these  were  always  changing.  He  therefore 
called  such  existences  ideas,  while 'sensible  things  were  beside  these  and 
according  to  them ;  for  according  to  participation  were  most  equivocals 

^  Plato,  Theatet.  152  A.  ^  Met.,  1.  3-6.  *  Met.,  1.  3.  extr. 
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nnivocals  with  the  ideas.  But  he  changed  merely  the  name  of  participa¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  Pythagoreans  say  that  existing  things  are  by  imitation  of 
numbers,  but  Plato  says  by  participation,  changing  the  name.  However, 
they  equally  neglected  to  investigate  the  imitation  or  participation  of  the 
ideas,  whichever  it  be  called. 

*<And,  further,  beside  the  sensibles  and  the  forms*he  affirms  that  mathe¬ 
matical  things  are  media,  difiering  from  sensibles  in  being  eternal  and 
immovable,  but  from  forms  in  that  there  are  many  of  them  alike,  but 
every  form  is  one  alone.  But  since  the  forms  are  the  causes  of  other 
things,  he  thought  the  elements  of  these  were  the  elements  of  all  things, 
and  accordingly  as  matter  he  took  the  great  and  small  as  principles,  but 
as  substance  he  took  the  one ;  for  out  o'f  these  by  participation  of  the  one, 
the  forms  became  numbers.  But  that  the  one  was  substance,  and  not 
that  something  else  existing  was  called  the  one,  is  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  and  also  that  numbers  were  the  causes  of  other  substances. 

“  But  in  place  of  the  Infinite  as  one,  Plato  made  the  Dyad,  and  the 
Infinite  from  the  great  and  small,  which  is  peculiar  to  him;  and,  also, 
that  he  affirmed  that  numbers  existed  beside  sensibles,  while  they  said  the 
numbers  were  things,  and  did  not  interpose  mathematical  existences. 
The  fact  that  he  made  the  one  and  the  numbers  beside  the  objects,  and 
not  identical  with  them,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  forms,  arose  from  his  dialectical  method  of  treatment ;  for  those  before 
him  had  no  share  in  dialectic.  But  the  introduction  of  the  Dyad  as 
another  nature  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  numbers,  except  the  first,  are 
produced  from  it  in  a  consistent  way,  as  from  a  certain  image.  Now  it 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  he  employed  two  causes  only,  the 
essence  and  the  material  cause.  For  the  forms  are  the  causes  of  the 
essence  to  other  things,  and  the  one  to  the  forms.  And  there  is  a  certain 
underlying  matter  according  to  which  the  forms  are  said  to  be  connected 
with  sensibles,  but  the  one  is  in  the  forms,  because  the  Dyad  itself  is  the 
great  and  small.  Further,  he  assigned  the  well  and  the  ill  to  the  elements, 
each  to  each,  which  we  regard  as  investigated  especially  by  Empedocles 
and  Anaxagoras.” 

Another  allusion  to  the  school  of  Heraclitus  is  worth 
quoting  for  the  gleam  of  humor  with  which  Aristotle  intro¬ 
duces  his  reductio  ad  ahsurdum : 

*‘And  seeing  the  whole  of  nature  in  motion,  and  nothing  verified 
respecting  what  was  changing,  at  least  what  was  changing  in  every  way 
and  everywhere,  they  thought  it  impossible  to  truly  assert  For  from  this 
principle  there  grew  out  that  most  extreme  opinion  of  the  philosophers 
just  spoken  of,  the  followers  of  Heraclitus,  and  such  a  view  as  that  held 
by  Cratylus,  who,  at  last,  held  that  one  ought  not  to  speak  at  all,  and 
simply  moved  his  finger ;  he  also  rebuked  Heraclitus  for  saying  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  go  into  the  same  river  twice  ;  for  he  thought  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  it  once.”  ^ 

We  cannot  here  examine  Aristotle’s  refutation  of  these 
sceptical  philosophers,  although  it  is  of  great  interest.  As 
the  principle  of  contradiction  is  the  basis  of  his  philosophy, 
—  as,  indeed,  it  is  of  any  positive  philosophy,  —  he  feels 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  long  defence  of  this  law.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  Cratylus  occupied  his  strongest  position 
when  he  declined  to  make  any  assertion  at  all ;  for  then,  at 
least,  he  did  not  contradict  himself.  And  this  is  perhaps  as 
good  a  way  as  any  of  silencing  scepticism.  But  when  this 
was  once  done,  Aristotle  seemed  to  feel  himself  free  to 
dismiss  these  philosophers  from  his  mind  as  no  longer  dan¬ 
gerous  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  ideas 
haunts  him  incessantly ;  and  he  is  continually  breaking  off 
his  argument  to  give  a  thrust  at  Plato.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  there  was  any  personal  enmity  between  the 
men,  nor  even,  as  Maurice  assumes,  that  Aristotle  suffered 
from  a  vague  feeling  of  inferiority It  is  rather  to  be  main¬ 
tained  that  he  felt  the  seductive  charm  of  Plato’s  theory, 
and  was  aware  that  others  would  feel  it  and  yield  to  it,  while 
he  was  himself  convinced  that  the  theory  was  not  true,  and 
would  prove  a  hinderance  to  the  truth.  His  position  was 
that  of  one  who  knows  that  the  truth  is  with  himself,  but 
who  has  at  the  same  time  the  consciousness  that  it  is  too 
deep  for  popular  apprehension  ;  while  the  theory  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  though  false,  has  such  a  delusive  appearance  of 


1  Met.,  iii.  5. 

*  Separated  from  these  stories  the  quotations,  we  think,  prove  no  more  than 
that  Aristotle  felt  a  certain  irritation  and  displeasure  when,  he  perceived  there 
was  something  in  the  words  of  Plato  which  his  large  intellect  and  immense  in¬ 
formation  did  not  enable  him  to  comprehend.  To  be  continually  haunted  with 
a  consciousness  of  this  kind  ;  “  In  all  definable  qualities  I  am  equal,  nay,  supe¬ 
rior  to  my  predecessor  ;  I  have  reduced  subjects  into  far  greater  order ;  I  ana¬ 
lyze  far  more  perfectly ;  I  have  a  far  greater  store  of  facts  at  my  command ;  and 
yet  there  is  in  nim  something  quite  undejinable,  which  seems  to  make  an  incred¬ 
ible  difference  between  us.”  This  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  vexatious, 
even  to  an  honest  and  great  mind.  —  Maurice,  Moral  and  Met.  Phil.,  in  Cyclop. 
Met.,  vi.  Div.  iii.  Sect.  ii. 
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truth,  and  is  withal  so  easily  laid  hold  of  by  the  many,  that 
it  is  almost  hopeless  to  contend  against  it. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  present 
the  main  points  of  the  Platonic  theory.  The  objections 
brought  against  it  by  Aristotle  may  now  be  classified  and 
considered.  And  first,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  mainly  turns  on  the  relation  between  universals 
and  particulars.  While  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
particulars  are  to  Aristotle  all  that  universals  are  to  Plato, 
it  is  yet  true  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  rests  upon  his 
development  of  particulars.  Aristotle  would  never  deny  the 
existence  of  universals,  properly  defined ;  nay,  more,  he 
would  admit  that  they  may  exist,  in  some  cases,  as  indepen¬ 
dently  as  Plato  maintains.^  But  Plato  has  far  less  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  world  of  particulars,  as  a  reference  to  any  of  the 
Dialogues  where  the  ideas  are  introduced  will  show.  Plato 
recognized  in  the  world  of  phenomena  the  doctrine  of  Herac¬ 
litus;  but  he  did  not  rest  content  with  scepticism.  He 
recognized,  also,  something  common  in  these  fluctuating 
things,  namely,  their  similarities.  Here,  then,  was  some¬ 
thing  permanent  and  unchanging,  far  more  worthy  to  be 
called  real  existence  than  that  of  sensibles.  So  far  Plato 
was  right,  and  was  followed  by  Aristotle ;  but  he  went 
farther,  and  removed  these  similarities,  or  forms,  or  ideas 
into  a  super-sensual  world  of  their  own,  making  the  sensible 
world  a  mere  shadow  of  the  real  world.  This  step  marks 
the  divergence  of  the  system  of  Aristotle.  He  saw  something 
common  in  the  world  of  sensibles ;  but  for  that  very  reason 
he  declined  to  see  it  outside  of  that  world.  He  recognized 
the  fact,  which  ever  remained  a  mystery  to  Plato,  that  num¬ 
bers  were  abstractions,  and  not  real  existences,  —  least  of 
all,  creative  forces.^  He  was  aware  more  certainly  than 
Plato  that  the  likenesses  or  forms  discerned  in  sensibles  ceased 
to  exist  if  the  sensibles  ceased  to  exist,  although  he  would 
maintain  that  the  sensibles  would  equally  cease  existence  if 
the  forms  no  longer  existed.  In  this  respect  he  may  be 

1  Met.,  vi,  16.  *  Met.,  12.  3 ;  Phys.,  ii.  2  ;  iii.  4. 
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classed  as  a  moderate  realist,  holding  to  universaKa  in  re, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages  will  show : 

**  Such,  then,  are  the  difficulties  necessarily  encountered  In  discussing 
the  principles,  whether  they  exist  universally  or,  as  we  say,  in  individuals. 
For  if  they  exist  universally  they  will  not  be  essences  ;  for  nothing  that 
is  common  to  many  things  signifies  a  “  this,”  but  a  “  this  kind.”  But  an 
essence  is  a  particular  “  this.”  If  a  universal  were  a  particular  essence, 
and  that  which  is  predicated  as  common  were  a  particular,  then  Socrates 
would  contain  many  animals  —  himself,  and  man,  and  animal  —  so  far  as 
each  of  these  concepts  signifies  a  “  this  ”  and  a  “  one.”  This  would  be  the 
result  if  principles  are  universal ;  but  if  they  are  not,  but  are  like  partic¬ 
ulars,  they  will  not  be  cognizable,  for  the  knowledge  of  all  things  is  uni¬ 
versal.  So  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  science  of  principles,  there  must  be 
other  principles  prior  to  these  if  they  are  predicated  universally.”  * 

In  the  fourth  book  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter,  he  re¬ 
marks  : 

“  In  general  we  may  say  if  only  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses  exists, 
then  nothing  would  exist  if  there  were  no  perceptive  beings ;  for  there 
would  be  no  perception.  That  in  this  case  the  sensible  objects  and  the 
perceptions  would  not  exist  is  true  enough  (for  perception  is  a  quality  of 
a  perceiving  being),  but  that  the  “  substratum  ”  which  causes  the  percep¬ 
tion  should  not  exist  is  impossible,  whether  there  is  any  perception  or  no. 
For  perception  is  not  a  perception  of  itself,  but  there  is  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  it  besides,  which  is  necessarily  before  perception.  For  that 
which  moves  is  by  nature  prior  to  that  which  is  moved,  and  this  is  none 
the  less  true  when  both  are  spoken  of  in  relation  to  each  other.” 

We  here  recognize  clearly  enough  the  “  Ding-an-sich  ”  of 
Kant. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  significance  of  Aristotle’s 
position  in  regard  to  particulars,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  categories  and  analytics  with  considerable  de¬ 
tail.  We  can  only  say  that  he  asserts  in  the  first  category 
that  the  particular  thing,  the  hoc  aliquid,  is  the  true  existence ; 
the  universal  only  existing  together  with  it  as  a  predicate, 
without  being  anything  of  itself  apart  from  its  subject. 
Again,  the  third  category  is  quality ;  but  qualities  such  as 
the  good,  the  true,  etc.,  would  be  essences  in  the  highest 
degree,  according  to  Plato.  This  position  is  fundamental  to 
the  system  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  adheres  to  it  with  great 
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consistency.  He  by  no  means  denies  existence  to  these 
qualities  or  predicates,  for  he  spends  much  time  in  treating 
of  them  ;  but  their  separate  existence  is  not  admitted ;  the 
sensible  particular  being  always  for  him  the  real  existence. 
We  might  say  that  for  him  substance  is  the  possibility  of 
predicates ;  for  so  soon  as  predicates  are  added  it  is  no  longer 
mere  substance.  The  most  explicit  statement  of  this  view 
is  in  the  Metaphysics,  vi.  1 : 

“  Substance  is  that  which  exists  first,  not  any  particular  existence,  but 
existence  absolutely.  Now  what  is  first  may  be  spoken  of  in  many  ways, 
yet  of  all  things  substance  is  first,  in  reason,  in  knowledge,  and  in  time; 
for  of  the  other  categories  none  is  separable  but  this  alone.  And  in 
reason  this  is  first,  for  in  the  reason  (or  definition)  of  everything  that  of 
its  substance  must  inhere.  And  we  then  think  that  we  know  each  thing, 
when  we  know  what  man  is,  or  fire,  rather  than  the  quality  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  the  situation  ;  since  we  then  know  each  of  these  things  when  we 
know  what  the  quantity  or  the  quality  is.” 

The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  this  book  is  of  great  value 
as  throwing  light  on  Aristotle’s  conception  of  substance,  but 
we  must  refer  to  the  note  for  further  extracts.^ 

It  must  always  be  a  disputed  point  whether  universals  or 
particulars  stand  first.  But  in  another  respect  Aristotle 
made  a  most  important  advance  upon  Plato, —  an  advance 
that  has  only  partly  been  maintained  by  modern  philosophy. 
The  difficulty  that  led  Plato  and  others  to  the  ideal  hypoth¬ 
esis  was  their  inability  to  understand  how  one  form  could  be 
in  many  objects  at  the  same  time.  The  trouble  was  and  is 
that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  existence 

1  See  Met.,  ii.  4,  where  the  question  ia  stated ;  vi.  8.  extr.  ;  vi.  13,  where  it 
is  strenuously  maintained  that  universals  cannot  be  substances,  and  particulars 
are.  Thomas  Aquinas  shows  in  his  commentary  here  the  importance  of  the 
Aristotelean  distinction  between  potential  and  actual  existence.  “  Duo  enim 
quae  sunt  in  actu,  numquam  sunt  unum  actu ;  sed  duo  quae  sunt  in  potentia 
sunt  unum  actu,  sicut  patet  in  partibus  continui.  Duo  enim  dimidia  nnins 
lineae  sunt  in  potentia  in  ipsa  linea  dupla  quae  est  una  in  actu.  Ex  hoc  ideo 
quia  actus  habet  virtntem  separandi  et  dividendi.”  Many  of  the  dHficnlties  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  may  be  solved  by  bearing  in  mind  this  dis¬ 
tinction  which  Plato  is  unconscious  of.  See  also  ix.  2  ;  the  discussion  is 
reviewed  in  xii.  4.  How  definition  is  involved.  An.  Post.  11,  p.  77  a,  5.  See 
also  De  An.  ii.  1.  412  a,  8,  2  extr.,  iii.  4.  429  a,  27. 
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except  under  spatial  conditions,  and  it  is  an  axiom  that  the 
same  thing  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  How  strong 
this  materializing  tendency  was  may  be  seen  from  the  theory 
of  Democritus,  that  the  ideas  that  we  have  of  sensible  objects 
are  effluvia  or  emanations  from  the  bodies  —  their  ghosts, 
so  to  speak.  Now  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  gives  a  materi¬ 
ality  to  forms  that  almost  necessitates  some  such  theory  as 
that  of  Plato  to  afford  at  least  a  temporary  escape  from 
scepticism.^  Aristotle,  however,  solved  the  difficulty  com¬ 
pletely,  by  showing  that  form  might  be  one  in  every  respect 
but  number ;  and,  hence,  that  we  could  properly  say  that 
the  same  form  was  in  many  objects.  In  a  word,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  such  existences  as  forms  had  a  real  existence 
independent  of  spatial  relations ;  and,  hence,  that  the  same 
form  might  be  in  many  places,  and  many  forms  in  the  same 
place.  Many  of  his  objections  to  Plato  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  this  principle.  Here  Aristotle  came 
very  near  to  Kant.^ 

The  third  main  point  of  difference  between  the  view  of 
Plato  and  that  of  Aristotle,  and  the  one  that  has  the  greatest 
modern  interest,  is  in  reference  to  the  causative  or  creative 
force  of  the  ideas.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  most  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  objections  are  brought,  and  so  conscious  is  he  of  the 
vital  importance  of  the  point  to  his  philosophy,  and  indeed 
to  philosophy  in  general,  that  he  incessantly  in  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  recurs  to  this  question.  We  have  indicated  in  a  former 
Article  his  view  of  the  causal  force  in  the  universe,  that  it 
was  the  Divine  Energy,  the  unmoved  Mover ;  a  conception 
far  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Plato,  although,  to  a 
certain  extent,  combined  with  it  in  later  speculations.  Plato 
sought  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  in  this  world,  first  by 
assuming  another.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  could  be  only  a 
temporary  makeshift  unless  the  perplexities  in  the  present 
world  ceased  to  exist  in  that  of  the  ideas,  and  secondly  unless 
this  ideal  world  somehow  explained  the  existence  of  the 

1  See  Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture,  i.  497. 

^  Met.,  iv.  6,  extr. ;  vi.  8,  extr. ;  ix.  i.  init.  Space  is  discussed,  Phys.,  iv.  1  s^ 
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world  of  sensibles.  Now  Aristotle  elaborately  shows  that 
neither  of  these  conditions  is  complied  with  by  Plato’s  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  apart  from  other  absurdities  the  law  of  par¬ 
simony  would  therefore  compel  its  rejection.  His  own  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoids  the  difiiculties  that  beset  the  path 
of  Plato  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  objection,  “entia  non  mul- 
tiplicanda.”  He  remarks : 

“  But  one  is  chiefly  perplexed  as  to  what  the  forms  contribute  to  things 
that  are  eternal  among  sensibles,  or  to  those  that  are  generated  and 
corrupted.  For  they  are  not  the  cause  of  any  motion  or  change  to  them 
whatsoever.  Nor  are  they  of  any  assistance  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
things  (for  they  are  not  the  substance  of  these,  or  they  would  be  in  them) ; 
nor  to  the  existence  of  other  things,  not  being  inherent  in  the  things  that 
participate ;  for  they  might  be  conceived  as  causes  possibly  in  the  same 
way  that  the  white  mingled  with  the  white  might  be  a  cause  of  whiteness. 
Since,  in  general,  wisdom  is  concerned  with  the  cause  of  phenomena,  this 
will  be  overlooked,  for  we  say  nothing  of  that  cause  whence  the  principle 
of  change  arises ;  neither  such  as  we  see  to  be  a  cause  to  the  sciences  on 
account  of  which  every  mind  and  every  nature  operates  ;  nor  do  the  ideas 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  cause  which  we  call  one  of  the  principles.^ 

“  It  would  not  be  of  any  service  if  we  should  make  substances  eternal, 
as  those  do  who  hold  to  ideas,  unless  there  should  be  inherent  some  prin¬ 
ciple  capable  of  change.  But  this  would  not  answer  any  better,  nor  would 
there  be  any  other  substance  besides  the  forms ;  for  if  it  does  not  energize 
there  will  be  no  motion,  nor  if  it  does  energize ;  but  its  substance  is  in 
capacity,  for  there  will  not  be  eternal  motion,  for  it  is  possible  that  what 
exists  in  capacity  does  not  exist.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  such  a  principle  whose  substance  is  energy.* 

“  Admitting  that  there  are  forms  and  numbers,  they  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  anything;  and  if  not,  they  will  at  least  not  be  the  cause  of  mo¬ 
tion.  Farther,  how  will  magnitude  and  continuity  arise  from  what  has 
no  magnitude  ?  for  number  will  not  produce  continuity  either  as  moving 
or  as  form.  But  there  will  be  nothing  of  the  contraries  that  is  both  crea¬ 
tive  and  moving,  for  it  would  be  possible  for  it  not  to  exist.  But  certainly 
to  make  is  subsequent  to  the  capacity;  hence  there  are  no  eternal  entities 
—  but  there  are.  Some  one  of  these  views  must  therefore  be  rejected  (as 
said  above).  Now  in  what  way  numbers,  or  the  soul  and  the  body,  and, 
in  general,  form  and  the  thing  may  be  one,  no  one  says  anything,  nor  can 
say  anything,  except  as  we  say,  viz.  that  that  which  causes  motion  is  that 
which  creates.”  * 

Plato  soon  saw  that  to  assume  another  world  entirely 

1  Met.,  ix.  1,  mcd.  *  Met.,  xi.  6. 

*  Met.,  xi.  6,  fin.  See  also  De  Gen.  et  Cor.  ii.  9.  335  b,  6. 
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distinct  from  the  world  of  sensibles  could  be  of  no  assistance 
in  explaining  this  world.  Accordingly  he  was  led  to  pro¬ 
pound  the  theory  of  participation.  According  to  this  view 
the  ideas  have  indeed  a  separate  existence,  but  they  never¬ 
theless  participate  in  sensible  objects.  As  Aristotle  remarks, 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  this  was  but  another  form  of 
the  Pythagorean  theory,  that  sensible  objects  are  imitations 
of  numbers.  Aristotle  perseveringly  criticises  this  view, 
which,  after  all,  is  but  anotlier  way  of  allowing  a  causative 
power  to  the  ideas.  Many  of  his  objections  are  very  striking, 
and  in  general  his  reasoning  is  able  and  acute,  although 
sometimes  hard  to  follow.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  his  objection  to  the  separate  existence  of  universals  on 
the  ground  that  they  exist  in  sensibles  is  inconsistent  with 
his  own  reasoning  that  there  is  a  distinction  ))etween  identity 
in  species  and  identity  in  number.  He  would  probably  reply 
to  this,  that  the  separate  existence  of  universals  was  merely 
potential,  while  their  actual  existence  was  to  be  found  only 
in  sensibles.  In  any  case  the  objection  is  valid  against  Plato, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  by  introducing  participation  Plato  really 
returned  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  having  still 
before  him  a  mingled  world  of  sense  and  idea.  The  original 
difficulty  still  remained  —  how  to  connect  the  ideas  with 
sensibles.  Aristotle  shows  that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
connect  them  they  will  have  something  in  common. 

“  According  to  necessity  and  the  opinions  concerning  forms,  if  they 
participate  there  can  only  be  ideas  of  the  substances ;  for  they  are  not 
participated  in  acconling  to  accident ;  but  they  must  participate  in  this 
way  in  each  idea  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  said  of  the  subject.  For  example, 
if  anything  participates  in  the  two-fold-in-itself,  it  also  participates  in  the 
eternal ;  but  accidentally,  for  it  is  an  accident  to  the  two-fold  to  be  eternal. 
Hence  forms  will  be  substance.  For  the  same  things  both  here  (sensibles) 
and  there  (eternals)  signify  substance,  or  what  will  be  the  meaning  of 
saying  that  there  is  something  besides  these  things,  the  one  in  many  ?  and 
if  there  is  the  same  form  of  forms  and  of  those  things  that  participate 

there  will  be  something  in  common . If  there  is  not  the  same  form,  they 

would  be  equivocals,  and  it  will  be  just  as  if  we  should  call  both  Kallias 
and  a  stick  of  wood  man,  observing  nothing  in  common  to  them.”  * 

t  Met.,  i.  9.  med.  See  also  Top.  vi.  10 ;  Met.,  vi.  14 ;  xii.  4.  extr.  The 
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A  second  attempt  at  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
world  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  ideas  and  that  of  phe¬ 
nomena  was  made  by  interposing  media,  whether  mathe¬ 
matical  or  of  other  nature.  As  it  was  seen  that  a  participa¬ 
tion  of  sensibles  in  the  ideas  involved  numerous  difficulties, 
while  the  entirely  separate  existence  of  the  two  worlds  was 
of  no  assistance  in  understanding  either,  a  third  world  was 
introduced  as  a  mean  between  the  two.  This  course  of 
thought  is  of  great  historical  interest  as  bearing,  how  directly 
we  do  not  undertake  to  say,  upon  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  both  cases  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  feeling  that  some  bridge  was  necessary  to  establish 
relations  between  the  eternal  and  the  evanescent.  Aristotle, 
however,  pursues  this  new  form  of  the  theory  with  un¬ 
diminished  vigor.  The  most  prominent  of  his  objections  is 
that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of 
things  to  be  explained  when  all  the  difficulties  remain  un¬ 
changed.  He  in  fact  compares  this  process  to  that  method 
of  computation  indicated  by  the  formula,  Guess  at  half  and 
multiply  by  two.  He  states  liis  opposition  to  this  attempt, 
as  well  as  to  the  ideal  theory  itself,  in  the  following  language : 

“  Those  that  assume  ideas  as  causes,  in  the  first  place,  seeking  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  causes  of  existing  things,  brought  forward  other  things  equal  in 
number  to  these,  as  if  any  one  wishing  to  count  things  smaller  in  number 
should  think  himself  unable,  but  by  making  them  more  should  be  able  to 

comments  of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  this  difficult  subject  are  of  considerable 
service.  He  observes  (Lib.  1.  Lectio  x.),  Plato  first  introduced  the  formal 
cause.  He  called  Universalia  ideas  or  forms  in  so  far  as  sensibles  are  consti¬ 
tuted  in  their  likeness,  species  in  so  far  as  through  their  participation  they  have 
substantial  esse.  Or  Ideas  “  in  quantum  erant  principium  essendi,  Species  vero 
in  quantum  erant  principium  cognoscendi.  Unde  et  sensibilia  omnia  habent 
esse  propter  predictas  et  secundum  eas.  Propter  eas  quidem  in  quantum  Ideae 
sunt  sensibilibus  causa  essendi.  Secundum  eas  vero  in  quantum  sunt  eorum 
exemplaria.”  This  is  unquestionably  true,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 

that  Plato  himself  made  this  distinction,  or  was  fully  aware  of  it . “  Nam 

species  vel  idea  cst  ipsa  natura  specie!  qua  cst  existens  homo  per  essentiam.  In- 
dividuum  autem  est  homo  per  participationem,  in  quantum  natura  specie!  in 
hac  materia  designata  participatur.  Quod  enim  totalitcr  est  aliquid  non  parti- 
cipat  illud  sed  cst  per  essentiam  idem  illi.  Quod  vero  non  totaliter  est  aliquid 
habens  aliquid  aliud  adju  ictum  propriae  participare  dicitur.”  So  of  heat  and 
fire,  fire  participates  heat,  but  beat  exists  per  se. 
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count  them.  For,  doubtless,  the  forms  are  in  number  equal  to,  or  not  less 
than,  those  things  from  seeking  the  causes  of  which  they  passed  to  the  forms; 
for  there  is  an  equivocal  for  each  particular.  Of  some  things  there  is  no 
necessity  that  there  should  be  a  syllogism,  but  of  others  —  and  those  not 
the  ones  we  should  expect  —  forms  arise.  Fo’’,  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tions  from  the  sciences,  there  will  be  fonns  of  all  things  of  which  there 
are  sciences ;  and  according  to  the  idea  of  unity  in  plurality,  there  will  be 
forms  of  negations ;  and  according  to  our  conception  of  what  is  corruptible, 
there  will  be  forms  of  things  corrupted  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  appearance 
of  these  things.”^ 

We  give  below,  in  the  note,^  a  somewhat  extended  ar- 

1  Met.,  i.  9,  init.  Also  Met.,  x.  2,  init. ;  xii.  4,  med. 

*  “  How  we  call  forms  (or  ideas)  causes  and  substances  in  themselves  has  been 
already  discussed ;  the  absurdities  are  manifold ;  not  the  least  is  to  say  that 
there  are  other  substances  beside  those  in  the  heavens,  but  that  they  are  the 
same  with  sensible  objects,  except  that  the  former  are  eternal,  the  latter  perish¬ 
able.  For  they  say  that  man-in-himself  and  horse-in-itself  and  health-in-itself 
exist,  but  nothing  further ;  very  much  like  those  that  say  the  gods  exist,  but  are 
of  the  form  of  men.  For  they  neither  make  them  anything  more  than  eternal 
men,  nor  do  these  (Platonists)  make  the  ideas  anything  more  than  eternal  sen¬ 
sible  objects.  And  if  one  supposes  in  addition  to  the  ideas  and  the  sensible 
objects  a  mean  between  them,  be  falls  into  many  difficulties.  For  it  is  evident 
there  must  exist  lines  beside  the  lincs-in-themselves  and  sensible  lines,  and  so  of 
all  genera ;  so  that  since  astronomy  is  one  of  these  genera  there  will  be  also  a 
heaven  beside  the  visible  heaven,  and  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  in  like  manner  will  be  two-fold.  But  how  is  this  credible  ?  for  it  is 
neither  reasonable  that  such  a  heaven  should  be  immovable,  and  it  is  entirely 
impossible  that  it  should  be  movable.  In  like  manner  concerning  the  things 
of  which  optics  and  mathematical  harmony  treat,  for  it  is  impossible  that  these 
things  should  exist  beside  the  sensible  ones  through  the  same  causes.  For,  if 
there  is  a  mean  between  things  perceived  and  perceptions,  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  exist  animals  between  the  animals-in-themselves  and  perishable  animals. 
And  any  one  would  be  puzzled  to  know  for  what  things  such  sciences  must  be 
investigated.  For  if  geometry  differs  from  surveying  in  this  alone,  that  the  one 
is  of  things  not  sensible  while  the  other  is  of  sensible  objects,  it  is  evident  that 
together  with  the  healing  art  there  is  another  science  (and  also  of  each  of  the 
other  sciences  this  is  true)  between  the  healing  art  in  itself  and  the  healing  art 
in  application.  Yet  how  is  this  possible  ?  for  then  there  must  be  a  health  apart 
from  the  health  of  sensible  objects  and  health-in-itself.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
geodesy  is  confined  to  sensible  objects  and  perishable  magnitudes,  for  then  if 
they  were  to  perish  it  would  perish.  Even  astronomy  would  not  be  a  science 
of  sensible  magnitudes  nor  of  this  heaven  ;  for  neither  are  sensibles  lines  such 
as  the  geometer  describes  them,  for  nothing  of  sensible  things  is  precisely 
straight  or  round.  The  circle  in  sensible  objects  does  not  exactly  fit  the  rule  as 
Protagoras  showed  in  his  refutation  of  the  geometers,  nor  are  the  motions  and 
windings  of  the  heaven  similar  to  those  about  which  astronomy  treats,  nor  the 
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gument  showing  the  numerous  absurdities  consequent  on 
the  Platonic  theory.  The  introduction  of  mathematical 
entities  and  especially  of  the  Pythagorean  numbers  added 
complications  to  those  already  existing.  A  large  part  of 
what  Aristotle  brings  forward  on  this  head  is  either  absolutely 
unintelligible,  or  else  too  trifling  and  indefinite  to  deserve 
repetition.  We  find  in  general  that  Aristotle  discerned  the 
same  latent  weaknesses  in  the  theory,  no  matter  how  dis¬ 
guised.  In  some  places  he  insists  that  a  mere  number  or 
ratio  could  not  be  the  cause  of  any  particular  thing ;  for  all 
monads  are  alike,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  produce  different 
objects.  But  we  cannot  wander  into  the  vast  field  of  possi¬ 
bilities  opened  by  the  introduction  of  Pythagorean  proportions 
and  harmonies,  nor  even  follow  Aristotle  in  his  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  monads.  The  last  two  books  of  the  Met¬ 
aphysics  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  these  abstruse  speculations. 
Yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  to  pass  over  the  discussion  concerning  mathematical  en¬ 
tities  and  numbers  apart  from  their  Pythagorean  sense.  The 
true  character  of  numbers  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  same  ground  as  the  ideas,  and  in  addition  their 
singular  properties  of  combination  have  given  them  a  certain 
mysterious  charm  not  possessed  by  other  abstractions.  In  fact 
it  might  well  be  contended  that  there  is  far  more  ground  for 
maintaining  the  separate  existence  of  numbers  than  that  of 
other  generalities.  Aristotle  himself  seems  less  positive  in 
his  objections  to  this  development  of  the  theory,  although 
he  consistently  opposes  all  assignment  of  causal  power  to 
numbers.  His  criticism  is  to  the  following  effect : 

images  of  the  stars  of  the  same  nature  as  the  stars.  There  are  some  that  say 
that  this  mean  between  ideas  and  sensible  objects  does  exist,  not  apart  from  the 
sensible  objects,  bat  in  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  im¬ 
possibilities  that  this  would  lead  to,  but  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  For 
it  is  not  reasonable  that  this  mean  alone  should  exist  in  the  sensible  objects,  but 
the  ideas  might  also  just  as  well,  for  both  are  governed  by  the  same  reason 
Hence  there  must  be  two  solids  in  one  and  the  same  place,  and  the  mean  could 
not  be  motionless  if  it  was  in  a  moving  sensible  object.  In  short,  why  is  the 
mean  supposed  to  exist,  but  to  exist  in  sensible  objects  ?  All  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  difficulties  recur ;  there  would  be  a  heaven  beside  the  heaven,  only  not 
apart,  but  in  the  same  place,  which  is  even  more  impossible.” —  Met.,  ii.  2,  extr. 
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“  They  have  put  mathematical  entities  between  the  ideas  and  sensibles 
as  a  certain  third  thing  besides  the  forms  and  those  things  that  are  here ; 
but  there  is  no  third  man  or  horse  besides  itself  and  the  particulars.  But 
if  not  as  they  say,  about  what  is  the  mathematician  concerned  ?  For  it 
is  not  about  those  things  that  are  here,  for  nothing  of  these  matters  is  the 
subject  of  mathematics.”  ^ 

“  In  the  Phaedo  it  is  said  that  the  forms  are  the  causes  of  existence 
and  generation.  But  even  if  the  forms  exist,  still  the  things  that  partici¬ 
pate  would  not  be  produced  unless  there  were  a  moving  force,  and  many 
other  things  would  be  produced,  as  a  house  and  a  ring,  of  which  we  do  not 
say  there  are  forms.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  for  the  other 
things  to  exist,  and  to  be  generated  by  such  causes  as  we  speak  of.  And 
if  the  forms  are  numbers,  how  can  they  be  causes  ?  Will  existing  things 
be  other  numbers,  as  this  number  is  man,  and  this  one  Socrates,  and  this 
one  Kallias  ?  In  what  respect  would  these  be  the  causes  of  those  ?  Nor 
will  it  make  any  difference  if  these  are  eternal  and  the  others  not.  Now 
if  the  things  here  are  ratios  (Xoyoi)  of  numbers,  as  harmony,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  one  thing  of  which  they  are  ratios.  Now  if  this 
be  a  particular  thing,  as  matter,  it  is  plain  that  the  numbers  themselves 
will  be  certain  ratios  of  one  thing  with  another.  I  mean,  for  example, 
that  if  Kallias  is  a  certain  ratio  in  numbers,  of  fire  and  earth  and  water 
and  air,  it  will  be  also  of  certain  other  subjects,  and  the  idea  will  be  a 
number.  And  man-in-himself,  whether  there  be  a  certain  number  or  not, 
will  nevertheless  be  a  ratio  in  numbers  of  certain  things,  and  not  a  num¬ 
ber,  nor  would  there  be  on  this  account  any  particular  number.  More¬ 
over,  out  of  many  numbers  one  number  results,  but  from  forms  how  can 
one  form  result  ?  ”  * 

^  Met.,  X.  I,  med. 

2  Met.,  i.  9,  med.  Sec  also  De  Coelo,  i.  9.  On  the  question  of  number, 
Thomas  Aquinas  throws  considerable  light.  “  Differunt  vero  Mathematica  a 
speciebus  quia  in  mathcmaticis  inveniuntur  differentiae  secundum  numcrum, 
similia  secundum  speciem.  Alias  non  salvarentur  dcmonstrationcs  mathemat- 
icae  scientiae.  Nisi  enim  essent  duo  trianguli  ejusdem  specie!  frustra  demon- 
strarct  Geometria  aliquos  triangulos  esse  similes  et  similiter  in  aliis  figuris  ;  hoc 
autem  in  speciebus  non  accidit.  Nam  cum  in  specie  separata  nihil  aliud  sit  nisi 
natura  specie!,  non  potest  esse  singularis  species  nisi  una.  — Patet  autem  dili- 
gentcr  intuenti  rationcs  Platonis  quod  ex  hoc  in  sua  positione  erravit,  quia  cre- 
didit,  quod  modus  rei  intellectae  in  suo  esse,  sit  sicut  modus  intelligendi  rem 
ipsam.  Et  ideo,  quia  invenit  intellectum  nostrum  dupliciter  abstracta  intelli- 
gcre,  uno  modo  sicut  nniversalia  intelligimus  abstracta  a  sensibilibus,  alio  modo 
sicut  mathematica  abstracta  a  sensibilibus,  utrique  abstractioni  intellectus  posuit 
respondere  abstractionem  in  essentiis  rerum.  Unde  posuit  et  mathematica  esse 
separata  et  species.  Hoc  autem  non  est  necessarium.  Nam  intellectus  et  si  intel- 
ligit  res  per  hoc,  quod  similis  est  cis  quantum  ad  speciem  intelligibilem,  per  quam 
sit  in  actn,  non  tamen  oportet  quod  modo  illo  sit  species  ilia  in  intellcctu  quo 
in  re  intellecta.  Nam  omne  quod  est  in  aliquo  est  per  modum  ejus  in  quo  est. 
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Although  it  is  doubtful  if  Aristotle  fully  understood  this 
subject,  at  least  if  we  judge  him  by  the  writings  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  is  yet  possible  to  see  that  his  objections 
to  the  Platonic  view  of  numbers  were  of  three  classes.  In 
the  first  place  he  maintained  that  mathematical  entities  could 
not  subsist  in  sensible  bodies,  that  is,  they  could  not  in  so 
far  as  they  were  entities;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  would 
then  be  two  bodies  occupying  the  same  space,  which  was 
impossible ;  and,  secondly,  in  case  of  the  division  of  the 
bodies,  what  would  become  of  the  jnathematical  entities?^ 
Perhaps  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  a  conception 
of  mathematical  entities  that  might  be  called  materialistic, 
when  our  most  prominent  English  logician  holds  very  much 
the  same  view;  and,  farther,  this  argument,  although  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  higher  conception  sometimes  expressed  by 
Aristotle,  is  good  enough  against  the  Platonists.  The  second 
class  of  objections  must  be  regarded  as  an  advance  upon  the 
first.  “  Granting,”  he  says,  “  that  mathematical  entities  are 
prior  in  definition  (\6709),  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
be  prior  in  substance.”  Separate  and  transcendent  essences 

Et  idco  ex  natura  intcllcctus  quae  est  alia  a  natura  rei  intcllectac  neccssarium 
est  quod  alius  sit  modus  intclli^cndi  quo  intcllcctus  intelligit  et  alius  sit  modus 
essendi  quo  res  cxistit.  Licet  cnim  id  in  re  esse  oporteatquod  intellectus  intcl- 
ligit  non  tamcn  codem  modo.  Unde  quamvis  intellectus  intelligat  mathcinatica 
non  co-intclligendo  sensibilia  et  universalia  practer  particularia  non  tamen 
oportet  quod  mathemntica  sint  practer  sensibilia  et  universalia  practer  partica- 
laria.  Nam  videmus  quod  etiam  visus  percipit  colorcm  sine  sapore,  cum  tamen 
in  scnsibilibus  sapor  et  color  simul  inveniantur.  Sicut  species  sunt  sensibilibus 
formac  ita  unum  est  forma  spccicrum. — Assignabant  rebus  pro  materia  magnum 
et  parvum  ct  quasi  substantia  rerum  idest  forma  dicebant  esse  unum.  Sicut  sen¬ 
sibilia  constituuntur  ex  principiis  univcrsalibus  per  participationcra  spccicrum  ita 
species  quas  dicebat  esse  numeros  constituuntur  secundum  cum  (ex  illis)  scilicet 
magno  ct  parvo.  Unitns  in  diversas  numcrorum  species  constituit  per  addit- 
ioncm  ct  subtractioncm  in  quibus  consistit  ratio  magni  ct  parvi.  Unde  cum 
unum  opinatur  esse  sabstantiam  entis  quia  non  distinguitur  unum  quod  est 
principium  numcri  ct  unum  quod  convertitur  cum  ente,  videbatur  sibi  quod  hoc 
modo  multiplicarcntur  divcrsac  species  separatac  ex  una  quae  est  communis 
substantia  sicut  ex  unitate  divcrsac  species  numerorum  multiplicantur.  Other 
philosophers  posited  unity  of  matter  and  diversity  of  form,  hut  Plato  assigned 
duality  to  matter  and  unity  to  form.  Aristotle  compares  form  to  the  male 
animal  which  can  impregnate  many  females.  —  Lib.  i.  Lectio,  x. 

^  Sec  note  2,  p.  528,  also  Met.,  xii.  2,  init. 
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are  prior  in  substance ;  but  things  are  prior  in  definition 
when  their  definitions  are  from  other  definitions;  White¬ 
ness,  for  example,  is  not  prior  to  a  white  man  in  substance, 
but  in  definition ;  for  it  cannot  exist  separately,  but  must 
co-exist  with  the  substance,  in  the  concrete.  The  distinction 
is  known  to  us  in  the  phrases  “  order  of  nature  ”  and  “  order 
of  time.”  ^ 

Thirdly,  Aristotle  declares  that  mathematical  entities  and 
numbers  are  abstractions.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  he 
held  very  firmly  to  this  argument,  but  when  he  does 
advance  it  he  states  his  views  with  such  distinctness  that  it 
is  safe  to  regard  it  as  his  mature  opinion,  particularly  as  it 
would  coincide  with  his  general  system.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  synthetic  power  of  the  intellect 
in  conception,  which  Kant  so  forcibly  insisted  on,  is  really 
alluded  to  by  Aristotle  in  speaking  of  mathematical  diagrams. 
They  are  discerned,  he  observes,  in  actuality,  that  is,  by 
division,  or  abstraction.  Until  the  division  is  performed,  the 
figures  have  a  merely  potential  existence ;  when  we  have 
abstracted,  the  figures  appear.  Now  it  is  intellection  that  is 
the  cause  of  this  change  from  potential  to  actual  existence ; 
by  creating  we  know.^  The  best  method  of  investigation,  he 
elsewhere  remarks,  is  to  regard  as  separate  or  abstract  that 
which  is  not  separated,  as  the  arithmeticians  and  geometers 
do.  Man,  in  so  far  as  man,  is  one  and  indivisible.  The 
arithmetician  treats  of  unity  as  indivisible,  and  then  con¬ 
siders  whether  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  indivisible  has  any 
accidents.  The  geometer  looks  on  him  neither  as  man  nor 
as  indivisible,  but  as  solid.  Solidity,  therefore,  may  poten¬ 
tially  exist  in  man,  but  its  actual  existence  is  determined  by 
the  mind  of  the  geometer.®  But  after  all  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  Aristotle  is  often  obscure  on  this  point,  when  we 
should  welcome  explicit  statements. 

Tlie  question  as  to  genera  and  species  is  of  course  closely 
connected  with  the  general  one  concerning  ideas.  It  is, 

1  See  note  2,  p.  528,  also  Met.,  xii.  2,  extr. 

‘  Met,  xii.  3,  extr. 


^  Met,  viii.  9,  extr. 
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however,  rather  logical  in  its  character,  and  therefore  of 
subordinate  interest  for  our  present  purpose.  We  shall, 
therefore,  pass  over  it  briefly,  calling  attention  only  to  the 
most  important  points.  The  chief  objection  of  Aristotle, 
undoubtedly,  was  to  the  material  character  given  to  genera 
and  species,  for  the  absurdities  arising  from  the  co-existence 
of  many  genera  and  species  in  the  same  object,  and  of  the 
same  genus  or  species  in  many  different  objects,  afforded  a 
fruitful  field  for  logomachies.  In  a  word,  by  regarding 
species  as  having  separable  existence  all  the  difficulties  felt 
in  regard  to  forms  were  repeated.  Then  there  must  be  a 
species  of  species,  and  what  kind  of  existence  could  be 
predicated  of  them  ?  There  must  be  a  “  third  man  ”  ;  that 
is,  apart  from  the  individual  man  and  the  man-in-himself, 
there  must  be  a  third  man  to  embrace  both.  But  it  would 
be  tedious  and  profitless  to  follow  out  a  controversy  that 
really  involves  no  new  arguments.  Passages  bearing  on  the 
question  are  given  below  in  the  note.^ 

^  It  is  a  false  definition  to  divide  genus  by  negation,  as  those  do  who  define  a 
line  to  be  length  without  breadth,  which  signifies  merely  that  it  has  no  breadth. 
Now  the  genus  must  share  in  the  species,  since  every  length  either  lacks  breadth 
or  has  breadth ;  for  concerning  everything  either  afiSrmation  or  negation  may  be 
truly  maintained.  Wherefore  the  genus  of  the  line,  which  is  length,  will  either 
lack  breadth  or  have  breadth.  But  length  lacking  breadth  is  the  definition  of 
the  species,  and  likewise  length  having  breadth,  because  without  breadth  and 
having  breadth  are  differences ;  but  the  definition  of  the  species  is  the  genus 
plus  the  difierences.  Hence  the  genus  might  receive  the  definition  of  the  species. 
In  like  manner  the  definition  of  difference,  since  of  the  given  differences  the 
other  will  be  asserted  of  the  genus  by  necessity.  Now  this  is  useful  against  those 
maintaining  that  there  are  ideas.  For  if  length-in-itself  exists,  in  what  way  can 
it  be  asserted  of  the  genus  that  it  lacks  breadth  or  has  breadth  7  For  concern¬ 
ing  every  length  one  of  these  must  be  truly  said,  if  it  is  to  be  truly  said  of  the 
genus.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  since  there  are  lengths  which  lack  breadth  and 
which  have  breadth.  So  that  this  place  is  useful  against  those  alone  who  maintain 
that  genus  is  one  in  number ;  but  those  who  hold  to  ideas  do  this,  for  they  say 
that  length-in-itself  and  animal-in-itself  are  genera.  Top.  vi.  6.  143‘b,  24 ;  8. 
147  a,  6  ;  vii.  4.  154  a,  19  ;  Phys.,  ii.  2. 193  b,36 ;  3.  194  b,  9, 26.  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas  gives  a  statement  of  the  whole  question  ;  see  note  1,  p.  527,  and  the  following 
comments:  Platonici  enim  assignabant  solum  principia substantiarum  accidentia 
praetermittentes.  Accidentia  propria  principia  habeut.  —  Species  componuntur 
ex  genere  et  differentia  et  sunt  species  un/versales  substantiae  separatae.  —  Si 
enim  ponantur  species  esse  separatae  constat  quod  unum  genus  est  in  pluribus 
speciebos  simul  sient  animal  in  homine  et  equo.  Ant  ergo  hoc  ipsum  quod  est 
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Several  minor  objections  arc  from  time  to  time  brought 
forward  by  Aristotle  as  they  suggest  themselves  either  in 
the  course  of  his  criticism  of  the  general  theory,  or  as  they 
occur  to  him  while  considering  other  topics.  Such  things 
as  come  after  numbers  —  that  is  lengths  and  surfaces  and 
solids  —  he  asserts  have  no  grounds  in  reason  ;  for  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  forms  if  they  are  not  numbers ;  or  media, 
for  those  are  mathematical ;  or  things  corruptible ;  they 
must,  therefore,  make  a  fourth  genus  unprovided  for  by 
Plato.^  He  indulges  in  a  sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  anamnesis, 
that  has  been  a  staple  weapon  for  modern  disbelievers  in 
intuitive  knowledge.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  that  we 
already  know  what  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  learn.  If  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  things  born  within  us,  it  is  very  remark¬ 
able  that  we  are  in  ignorance  of  our  possession  of  such  a 
treasure  as  this  most  excellent  of  sciences.^  Occasionally 
he  introduces  a  practical  objection  to  the  effect  that,  if  forms 
arc  immovable  they  cannot  exist  in  movable  objects.  The 
heaven,  for  example,  moves,  and  therefore  it  can  have  no 
form.3  So  if  it  were  said  that  there  arc  forms  in  us ;  for 

animal  in  hominc  et  cquo  existens  est  unnm  et  idem  numero  ant  alterum  in 
hominc  ct  alterum  in  equo.  Inducit  autem  hanc  divisionem  quia  Plato  ponebat 
ideas  specierum  non  autem  generum  cum  tamcn  poncrct  communitcr  universalia 
esse  substantias.  —  Species  componuntur  ex  gcnere  ct  differentia  et  sunt  species 
nnivcrsales  substantiae  separatac  —  cum  genus  sit  in  specie  sicut  substantiam 
rei  significans  sic  erit  animal  in  cquo  sicut  tu  cs  in  te  ipso  qui  cs  substantia  tui 
ipsius.  Sic  autem  non  est  possibilc  aliquod  unum  esse  in  pluribus  separatim 
existentibus ;  non  cnim  tu  cs  nisi  in  te  ipso.  Es  enim  in  pluribus  non  separatim 
existentibus  sicut  in  carnibus  ossibusque  quae  sunt  tui  partes.  Animal  igitur  si 
sit  unum  et  idem  non  potcret  esse  in  pluribus  speciebus  ut  in  bomine  et  equo  cum 
species  separatac  secundum  Platonicos  sint  quaedam  substantiae  ad  inricem 
diversac.  Flatonici  ponebant  solas  species  esse  ideas  particularinm,  genera  vero 
ct  dilFcrentias  non  esse  ideas  specierum.  Et  hoc  ideo  quia  idea  est  proprie  ex¬ 
emplar  idcati  secundum  suam  formam.  Forma  autem  generis  non  est  propria 
in  formis  specierum  sicut  forma  spcciei  est  propria  in  dividuis  quao  conveniunt 
secundum  formam  ct  differunt  secundum  matcriam.  Sed  si  sunt  diversa  ani- 
malia  secundum  diversas  species  unicuique  spcciei  respondebit  aliquid  do  sub¬ 
stantia  sui  generis  sicut  propria  idea.  Et  ita  ctiam  erunt  genera  ideae  ct 
similiter  differentiae.  Kon  ergo  altcri  universalium  erit  quod  sit  idea  ct  alter! 
quod  sit  substantia,  sicut  Flatonici  ponebant  dicentes  quidem  genera  esse  sub¬ 
stantias  specierum  species  vero  ideas  individuornm.  —  Lib.  vi,,  cap.  xiv. 

^  Met.,  i.  9.  med.  ^  Ibid.,  extr.  ‘  Met.,  xii.  2.  mcd. 
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they  must  be  both  moved  and  motionless,  sensibles  and 
intelligibles ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  move,  and  if  we 
have  immovable  forms  within  us,  they  must  move  at  the 
same  time.^  Again,  in  the  Ethics,  Aristotle  falls  foul  of  this 
theory,  and  devotes  a  long  time  to  repeating  his  objections ; 
in  this  case  to  the  separate  existence,  or  the  mixed  existence, 
of  the  good  as  a  substance.^  But  nowhere  are  the  objections 
so  fully  stated  as  in  the  Metaphysics,  to  which  he  evidently 
refers  when  he  speaks  of  the  “full  discussion  elsewhere 
induced  in.” 

We  have  reserved  for  our  final  consideration  the  theory 
that  the  forms  are  types,  plans,  or  models,  or  even  the  ideas 
or  thoughts  of  God,  possessing  a  strange  ethereal  sort  of 
existence,  something  like  that  of  the  angels,  between  God 
and  man.  Unquestionably  this  is  the  most  popular  form  of 
the  theory  now,  as  is  seen  by  the  vigorous  defence  of  the 
permanence  of  species  by  many  naturalists  —  a  doctrine  that 
has  positively  nothing  to  stand  upon  but  the  Platonic  theory. 
Aristotle  considers  that  forms  are  called  paradigms,  in  which 
other  things  participate,  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a  “  poetic 
metaphor.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  should  both  exist 
and  be  generated  something  similar  to  another  without  being 
made  in  its  image.  (This  is  just  the  ground  of  the  modern 
evolutionist.)  A  being  like  Socrates  could  be  produced 
whether  Socrates  did  or  did  not  exist,  and  if  Socrates  were 
eternal,  there  would  be  many  paradigms  of  the  same  thing, 
as  also  forms,  as  of  man  there  would  be  animal  and  two- 
footed  and  man-in-himself.  There  would  also  be  paradigms 
of  forms  as  well  as  sensible  objects.®  But  the  main  ground 
of  his  objection  is  that  this  or  any  form  of  the  theory  sup¬ 
poses  that  universals  exist  prior  in  time  to  particulars,  and 
independent  of  them. 

The  fundamental  ground  of  repugnance  in  the  mind  of 
Aristotle  arose  from  his  inability  to  admit  the  proposition 
that  a  cause  can  act  where  it  is  not.  It  has  been  generally 

1  Top.  ii.  7. 

^  Nik.  Eth.,  i.  4  ;  viii.  2,  4,  5  ;  End.,  i.  8 ;  vii.  2 ;  Tiii.  1 ;  Mag.,  i.  1. 

^  Met.,  i.  9,  med. ;  yi.  8,  extr. ;  xii.  5,  extr. 
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accepted  that  a  cause  requires  immediate  connection,  or  at 
least,  an  intervening  medium,  in  order  to  operate.  This 
dogma  was  assailed  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Logic,  and  in 
place  of  it  the  assertion  is  made  that  place  has  nothing  to  do 
with  causation.  The  moon  is  held  to  the  earth  not  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  but  simply  by  the  earth ;  not  because  of  the 
earth’s  attraction,  but  because  of  the  earth.  Kecent  inves¬ 
tigations,  however,  tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  ether 
that  exists  as  the  medium  through  which  heat,  light,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  even  gravity  operate.  The  retardation  of  comets 
is  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  support  of  this  view. 
Granting  the  existence  of  this  ether,  the  old  dogma  reasserts 
itself  in  a  still  more  positive  manner ;  for  this  all-pervasive 
ether  supplies  it  with  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  its 
validity. 

This  dogma  being  established,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  fatal 
to  the  creative  power  of  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas.  If 
they  have  an  entirely  separate  and  motionless  subsistence, 
how  can  they  cause  sensible  phenomena  ?  They  cannot  act 
where  they  are  not.  The  interposition  of  media  does  relieve 
the  difficulty,  for  these  media  must  be  either  in  motion  or 
not  in  motion.  If  they  are  in  motion,  how  can  the  media  be 
affected  by  the  motionless  archetypes  ?  If  they  are  not  in 
motion,  how  can  the  changing  world  of  sensibles  be  affected 
by  motionless  media?  Obviously,  as  Aristotle  again  and 
again  insists,  Plato  omits  the  efficient  cause,  and  without 
this  all  his  creations  are  of  no  avail.  The  great  fact  of 
motion,  of  change,  that  unexplained  element  that  we  de¬ 
nominate  /orcc,  is  the  lacking  condition,  and  this  Aristotle 
supplies  in  the  creative  mind  of  God.  All  secondary  forces 
are  in  his  grand  scheme  mere  names  for  the  different  modes 
of  operation  of  the  one  unmoved  Mover  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  special  acts  of  creation  according  to  this  view,  no 
pre-existent  types  that  impress  themselves  somehow  on 
matter,  but  one  eternal  and  incessant  force  that  creates 
every  instant,  in  the  act  of  preservation,  and  whose  influence 
throbs  throueh  every  pulsation  of  the  world  of  life,  and  shows 
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itself  in  every  change  in  the  world  of  matter.  Even  matter 
itself  is  a  manifestation  of  this  infinite  force,  aii^l  all  our 
thoughts  are  but  forms  of  its  motion.  In  this  way  the  ideas 
of  Plato  lose  their  independent  active  existence,  and  become 
objects  of  thought,  principles  of  knowledge ;  eternal,  it  is 
true,  but  only  as  the  mind  of  man  is  eternal,  and  active  only 
in  his  activity.  ^ 


ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTES  ON  EGYPTOLOGY. 

BT  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  LE.T>.,  BEBLIN. 

Dr.  Brugsch’s  History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  ^  will 
hardly  prove  what  the  Germans  style  an  “epoch-making” 
book ;  but  it  certainly  does  mark  an  epoch  in  the  science  of 
Egyptology — the  transformation  of  scattered  individual  mon¬ 
uments  and  dismembered  inscriptions  into  a  consecutive 
chronological  history  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Thirty  years 
ago  Bunsen  made  his  bold  attempt  to  determine  “  Egypt’s 
place  in  Universal  History.”  The  materials  were  not  then 
ready  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  hence  Bunsen’s  was  too 
much  a  work  of  speculation  to  serve  as  a  permanent  basis 
of  history.  Yet  Bunsen  had  the  true  notion  of  what  was  to 
be  learned  in  Egypt,  and  through  Egypt  for  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  though  his  methods  were  faulty  and  his  results 
incomplete,  his  principles  were  unquestionably  sound.  He 
grasped  the  conception  that  the  monuments  of  Egypt  were 
true  records  of  her  chronology  ;  that  by  means  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  the  chronology  embodied 
in  the  dynasties  of  Manetho ;  and  that  this  chronology  would 
furnish  a  sure  foundation  for  Egyptian  history.  And  he 
declared  his  confidence  in  this  system  of  investigation  in 

^  Geschichte  Aegypteus  unter  den  Pharaonen.  Nach  den  Denkmalern  bear* 
beitet  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Brugscb-Bey.  Erste  deutsche  Ausgabe.  Mit  2  Earten 
von  Unter  und  Ober-Aegjpten  und  4  Genealogischen  Tafeln.  Leipzig :  J.  C. 
Hinricbfl.  1877. 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135. 
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these  prophetic  words :  “  We  are  convinced  that  it  may  and 
will  be  the  lot  of  our  age  to  disentangle  the  clue  of  Egyptian 
chronology  by  the  light  of  hieroglyphical  science  and  the  aid 
of  modern  historical  research,  even  after  the  loss  of  so  many 
invaluable  records  of  the  old  world ;  and  thus  to  fasten  the 
thread  of  universal  chronology  round  the  apex  of  those  in¬ 
destructible  pyramids,  whieh  are  no  longer  closed  and  mys¬ 
terious.”  1  This  prophecy  is  in  part  fulfilled  in  Brugsch-Bey’s 
history,  which  is  based  directly  upon  the  monuments,  and  is 
built  up  around  a  frame  of  chronology  for  which  the  monu¬ 
ments  furnish  materials  vastly  more  abundant  than  were 
known  in  Bunsen’s  time.  Indeed,  since  Dr.  Brugsch  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  part  of  his  Monumental  History  of  Egypt  ^  in 
1859,  researches,  discoveries,  interpretations,  have  so  in¬ 
creased  these  materials  that  in  this  first  German  edition  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  recast  the  whole  work,  and  to 
modify  opinions  and  conclusions  then  put  forth  with 
confidence. 

With  the  candor  of  the  scholar.  Dr.  Brugsch  supplements 
the  deficiencies  and  corrects  the  mistakes  of  his  earlier 
attempt ;  but  even  the  experience  of  twenty  years  does  not 
seem  to  have  taught  him  the  caution  which  is  as  necessary  to 
the  historical  critic  as  to  the  scientific  investigator.  His  fancy 
is  too  ready  to  supply  some  eoveted  information ;  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment;  and  he 
often  weaves  into  his  historieal  narrative  the  loose  strands  of 
conjecture.  These  tendencies  make  it  neeessary  for  the 
reader  to  exercise  the  critical  caution  which  is  so  often 
wanting  in  the  author.  Time  has  justified  the  habitual 
reserve  with  which,  in  former  years,  these  “  Notes  on  Egypt¬ 
ology  ”  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  have  treated  points  of  chro¬ 
nology  and  history.  Dr.  Brugsch  has  the  merit  of  writing 
in  a  clear,  direct  style,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  and  with 
a  complete  mastery  of  his  subject.  An  octavo  of  eight 
hundred  pages  of  Egyptian  history  as  constructed  from  the 

^  Egcypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,  Vol.  i.  Introduction. 

*  Histoire  d’Egypte.  Premiere  Partie,  L’Egypte  sous  les  Bois  indigenes.  1859. 
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monuments  challenges  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  materials  and 
their  authority.  How  much,  then,  do  we  really  know  of 
ancient  Egypt  as  authentic  history  ?  In  other  words,  to  what 
extent  does  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphs  supply  us  with 
trustworthy  materials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  ?  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  may  be  regarded  as  settled  to  the  acceptation  of  all 
Egyptologists. 

1.  The  hieroglyphs  are  of  a  mixed  character;  partly  picto¬ 
rial,  partly  phonetic ;  the  pictorial  signs  being  divided  into 
special  and  general,  the  phonetic  into  alphabetic  and  syllabic. 
The  scheme  of  interpretation  based  upon  this  discovery  of 
Champollion  le  Jeune,  in  1823,  is  confirmed  beyond  question 
by  the  bilingual  “  Tablet  of  Canopus,”  discovered  in  1866.^ 
The  mode  of  decipherment  being  thus  conclusively  established, 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphic  records  and  inscriptions  is 
simply  a  matter  of  patience  and  detail.  “  So  great  has  been 
the  progress  made  that  the  purport  of  all  texts,  and  the 
entire  translation  of  most,  is  no  longer  an  object  of  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty.”  2 

2.  Mcnes  is  an  historical  person,  the  first  known  king  of 
Egypt ;  that  is,  he  appears  not  only  in  traditions  and  legends, 
but  upon  the  monuments  in  dry  chronological  tables,  heading 
the  list  of  kings.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians 
regarded  him  as  a  real  person,  distinctly  dividing  the  histori¬ 
cal  from  the  mythological,  the  human  from  the  divine.  These 
stone  records  give  Menes  a  more  certain  place  in  history  than 
can  be  claimed  for  Arthur  of  Britain. 

3.  The  great  Pyramid  dates  from  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  as 
is  proved  by  the  names  found  in  its  inner  chambers,  and  is 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  strength  and  grandeur  of 
Egypt  in  that  remote  antiquity  and  within  so  short  a  period, 
say  three  or  four  hundred  years,  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  kingdom  by  Menes. 

4.  The  dynasties  of  Manetho  were  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
secutive  ;  and  though  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether 

^  See  a  description  of  this  Tablet  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  771. 

^  Dr.  S.  Birch  in  “  Transactions  of  the  Second  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists.”  Inaugural  Address,  p.  13. 
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some  dynasties  were  not  contemporaneous,  all  Egyptologists 
agree  in  recognizing  them  “  as  representing  strata  of  time.”^ 
The  two  lists  of  the  first  Pharaohs,  found  in  the  temple  of 
Abydos,  the  list  found  at  Sakkarah,^  and  a  fourth,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  tomb  at  Thebes,  show  conclusively  that  Manetho’s  lists 
must  have  been  compiled  from  records  and  monuments 
which,  in  his  time,  were  regarded  as  chronological  lists  of 
consecutive  dynasties.  True  or  false,  this  was  the  notion 
the  Egyptians  had  of  their  own  royal  succession.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  that  is,  of  the  duration  of  these  dynasties,  in 
the  absence  of  conclusive  dates,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
fact  of  chronological  order,  though  the  order  of  succession 
furnishes  a  proximate  rule  for  the  computation  of  time. 

More  weighty  even  than  these  monumental  lists  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  consecutive  dynasties  is  the  fact  that  memorials  of 
kings  whose  capital  was  in  Upper  Egypt  have  been  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  vice  versa.  Professor  Richard  Owen  put 
this  point  forcibly  in  his  Address  to  the  Congress  of  Orien¬ 
talists  at  London.^  “  If,  for  example,  statues  and  laudatory 
memorials  of  the  kings  of  a  Memphite  dynasty  were  found 
only  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  those  of  kings  of  an  Elephantine 
dynasty  only  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  would  be  ground  for 
suspicion  that  the  Egyptian  priest  had  aggrandized  the  rule 
of  both  series  of  limited  monarchs,  and  had  lengthened  out 
their  history  by  making  certain  dynasties  successive  which 
had,  in  fact,  reigned  contemporaneously.  There  were  periods, 
indeed,  when  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  had  respectively  their 
own  Pharaohs,  but  the  normal  relations  of  such  were  hostile. 
Manetho  records  such  conditions  of  the  monarchy,  and  notes 
some  of  the  Theban  kings  as  contemporaries  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  reigning  at  Tanis.  But  a  Pharaoh  of  the  lower  country 
permitted  not  his  usually  hostile  contemporary  in  the  upper 
country  to  dedicate  to  himself  monuments  at  Tanis ;  nor 

*  Dr.  S.  Birch,  “Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge  University.”  1876. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  lists  of  Sakkarah  and  Abydos,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Vol.  xxiv.  p.  773. 

>  Transactions  of  the  Second  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Ethno 
logical  Section,  p.  366. 
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would  a  Theban  king  permit  a  Hyksos  one  to  set  up  his 
abhorred  image  at  Elephantine.  The  discovery,  therefore,  by 
Mariette,  of  such  monuments  of  one  and  the  same  Pharaoh, 
or  dynasty  of  Pharaohs,  occurring  the  whole  length  of  Egypt,^ 
from  north  to  south,  is  a  scientific  fact  testifying  to  the  truth 
of  the  lists  of  the  successive  kings  recorded  by  the  Egyptian 
priests.  Testimonies  by  contemporary  sculptors  have  proved, 
for  example,  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  which  chose  for  its  capital 
Elephantine,  to  have  succeeded  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  which  chose 
for  its  place  of  business  Memphis.  They  have  similarly  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  Fourteenth  Dynasty  of  Xois 
to  have  succeeded,  in  time,  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  of  Thebes.” 

5.  Lower  Egypt  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  roving  tribes 
from  the  east  —  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds  of  Manetho  —  who 
for  centuries  maintained  their  dominion  in  the  Delta,  and 
broke  the  continuity  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  These  Shep¬ 
herd  kings  were  at  last  expelled  by  Aahmes  or  Amasis  I. 
and  with  them  a  promiscuous  host,  “  a  mixed  multitude,” 
contemptuously  described  as  the  “  plagues  ”  or  “  lepers.” 

6.  The  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  which  began  with  Aahmes, 
lifted  Egypt  to  the  height  of  splendor  at  home  and  of  power 
abroad.  Under  Thotmes  III.  the  conquests  of  Egypt  extended 
to  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  the  east,  to  Nubia  in  the  south, 
and  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  north  and 
west.  “  This  was  the  apogee  of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  relative  magnificence  of  the 
period.  The  inscriptions  relating  to  the  time  on  the  walls 
of  Thebes,  translated  to  Germanicus,  astonished  the  Roman 
masters  of  Egypt  and  the  civilized  world.  A  pylon  at  Thebes 
gives  twelve  hundred  names  of  places  conquered  or  garri¬ 
soned  by  the  Egyptians.”  ^  The  glory  of  Thotmes  was 
subsequently  rivalled  by  that  of  Ramses  H.  of  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  There  are  important  synchronisms  with  Syria  and 

1  Professor  Owen  here  follows  the  classification  of  dynasties  given  by 
Manetho.  Brngseh,  for  example,  assigns  the  Fifth  to  Elephantine,  and  the 
Fourth  and  Sixth  to  Memphis. 

*  Birch,  Rede  Lecture,  p.  26. 
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Persia  in  the  later  period  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  which 
serve  as  guides  to  the  chronology  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

Every  point  stated  in  the  above  specifications  is  distinctly 
supported  by  the  monuments  and  records  of  Egypt ;  and  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  furnish  a  good  back-bone  of 
chronology  and  a  tolerably  well  articulated  skeleton  of  his- . 
tory.  But  when  we  attempt  to  construct  the  body,  with 
form,  organs,  integuments,  life,  the  real  difficulty  begins. 

With  all  his  research,  acumen,  industry,  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Brugsch  has  not  established  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  nor 
any  one  satisfactory  date  in  that  remote  antiquity  which 
possesses  the  highest  interest  for  the  elucidation  of  both 
biblical  history  and  the  general  history  of  mankind.  A 
glance  at  his  table  of  royal  epochs  is  a  most  disappointing 
sequel  to  liis  glowing  pages.  It  is  easy  to  mark  the  dates 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  and  two  centuries 
before  by  Cambyses ;  and  we  may  feel  our  way  back,  step 
by  step,  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and 
may  gain  two  or  three  proximate  dates  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  b.c.  ;  but  when  from  the  twelfth  century 
onward  our  author  assigns  to  each  reign  an  average  of  thirty- 
three  years,  allowing  but  three  reigns  to  a  century,  and  his 
columns  read  1200,  1233,  1266,  1300,  1333,  1366,  and.  so 
on  back  to  4400  b.c.  as  the  date  of  Menes,  we  see  that  such 
tables  are  as  really  “  cooked  ”  as  are  the  antediluvian  tables 
of  the  Septuagint.  Dr.  Brugsch  assumes  that  the  first  sixty- 
five  names  of  the  royal  tablet  of  Abydos  represent  not  only 
the  regular  official  succession,  but  also  the  direct  lineal  suc¬ 
cession  from  father  to  son,  in  the  house  of  Menes.  Then, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  that  on  an 
average  three  successive  lives  of  the  same  stock  fill  out  a 
century,  lie  gives  to  these  sixty-five  kings  a  range  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
year  1558  b.c.  —  thus  making  a  total  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  years.  But  he  also  allows 
five  hundred  years  for  the  interruption  of  the  Egyptian 
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monarchy  by  the  Hyksos  invasion,  and  hence  goes  back  to 
the  forty-first  century  b.c.  for  the  ascension  of  Menes  to  the 
throne.^  Now  this  whole  calculation  proceeds  upon  a  purely 
artificial  theory  ;  and,  though  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  that 
early  period  seems  to  have  favored  stability  and  longevity, 
yet  the  monuments  show  the  frequency  of  wars  and  the 
habitual  exposure  of  the  king  in  battle.  Hence,  in  view  of 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  government,  history  teaches  that 
we  must  allot  to  sovereigns  a  shorter  term  than  the  average 
of  human  life,  —  say,  five  or  six  reigns  to  a  century,  rather 
than  three.  This  would  reduce  the  era  of  Menes  to  about 
3000  B.C.,  “  the  lowest  point  to  which  a  chronologist  can 
venture  to  depress  the  date  of  Jklenes.”  ^  The  following  are 
the  principal  dates,  b.c.,  to  which  German  Egyptologists  have 
assigned  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom :  Boeckh, 
5702;  Unger,  5613 ;  Brugsch,  4455 ;  Lauth,  4157 ;  Lepsius, 
3892 ;  Bunsen,  3623 — a  difference  of  two  thousand  and  seven¬ 
ty-nine  years.  And,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  first  eighteen 
dynasties  not  one  solitary  date  has  been  fixed  with  absolute 
certainty  as  a  point  for  evolving  the  chronology  of  the  period. 

It  is  a  great  advance  toward  historical  certainty  to  have 
fixed  with  so  much  definiteness  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  the  order  of  their  succession.  What  is  yet 
wanting  is  the  date  of  the  accession  of  some  of  the  leading 
Pharaohs  of  the  older  time.  This  once  made  sure,  it  may 
be  possible  to  frame  a  chronology  of  Egypt  that  shall  eluci¬ 
date  or  rectify  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  another  gain  for  historical  truth  that  the  domination  of 
the  Hyksos  in  the  eastern  delta  is  established  by  contemporary 
monuments,  and  the  era  of  their  expulsion  is  celebrated  in  a 
hymn  of  triumph.  But  the  origin  of.  these  invaders  and  the 
dates  of  their  coming  and  going  are  still  involved  in  mystery. 
“  These  Shasu  are  not  merely  shepherds,  but  nomads,  the 
crossers  of  the  desert,  the  wanderers  of  the  world,  or  pil¬ 
lagers,  the  tribes  that  migrated  from  place  to  place ;  the 
advanced  guards  of  Asia  carry  Egypt  by  storm.”  ^  The 
1  pp.  37-39.  2  Birch,  Rede  Lecture,  p.  8.  ®  Birch,  Rede  Lecture,  p.  23. 
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attempt  to  connect  the  Hebrews  with  these  “  shepherds,” 
and  the  Exodus  with  their  expulsion,  has  not  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  discovery  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of 
Aperin  on  the  monuments^  is  brought  in  question  by  the 
subsequent  finding  of  the  Aperin  on  monuments  much  earlier, 
and  also  much  later,  than  the  reign  of  Ramses  II.,  to  which 
the  exodus  is  usually  assigned.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however, 
that  in  Egypt,  as  in  Babylon,  some  of  the  Hebrews  chose  to 
remain  after  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  departed. 

Dr.  Brugsch  revives  the  theory  of  the  exodus  which  he 
propounded  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London.^  He 
brings  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  argument  or  evidence,  and 
as  yet  he  has  not  won  a  single  Egyptologist  of  note  to  a 
theory  which  demands  so  many  conjectures  in  geography 
and  such  fanciful  analogies  in  philology. 

The  great  service  which  Dr.  Brugsch  has  done  in  this 
work  is  the  bringing  together  of  a  mass  of  materials  —  in¬ 
scriptions,  tables,  documents,  etc., — systematically  arranged 
and  lucidly  interpreted,  so  as  to  give  to  the  monumental 
remains  of  Egypt  the  form  and  expression  of  an  intelligible 
consecutive  history,  covering  unnumbered  centuries.  And 
what  a  history  it  is !  Sculptured  on  these  monuments, 
sketched  on  these  fragments  of  papyrus,  portrayed  on  the  walls 
of  these  temples  and  tombs,  is  an  empire  great  in  power,  war, 
and  dominion,  great  in  architecture,  science,  and  the  arts  of 
life — an  empire  that  for  a  hundred  generations  withstood  the 
forces  of  time  and  decay,  and  that  even  in  its  ruins  repre¬ 
sents  the  oldest,  and  as  yet  the  most  enduring,  civilization 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  notable  achievement 
of  modern  science  thus  to  repeople  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs 
with  a  nation  whose  language  we  can  decipher,  whose 
thoughts. and  doings  we  can  read,  whose  manners  we  can 
study,  whose  government,  society,  worship  we  can  recon¬ 
struct,  and  whose  life,  so  long  mummified  and  entombed,  we 
can  make  as  vivid  as  a  traveller’s  sketches  of  the  Egypt  of 
the  Khedive. 

^  Chaba£,  Melanges.  1862.  ^  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xxxii.  p.  185. 
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A  very  clever  transformation  of  the  monumental  records 
of  ancient  Egypt  into  a  moving  panorama  of  domestic  and 
public  life  has  been  achieved  by  Professor  Ebers,  of  Leipzig, 
in  his  new  novel  “  Uarda.”  ^  The  historical  romance  is  a 
difficult  art ;  but  Professor  Ebers  had  already  shown,  in  his 
“Daughter  of  an  Egyptian  King,”  that  he  knows  how  to 
keep  clear  of  its  two  chief  perils  —  anachronism  and  exag¬ 
geration.  His  first  romance  fell  within  the  Persian  epoch, 
and  was  more  Persian  than  Egyptian  in  its  coloring.  But 
Uarda  carries  us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ, 
—  the  time  of  the  great  Ramses,  and  of  the  poet  Peutans 
who  has  celebrated  his  glory.  Professor  Ebers  knows  how 
to  use  the  imaginative  faculty  without  prejudicing  the  his¬ 
torical.  Indeed,  he  approaches  the  historian  in  his  romance, 
just  as  Brugsch  approaches  the  romancer  in  his  history. 
Nothing  of  men,  manners,  institutions,  events  of  the  time  is 
pictured  in  this  story  that  has  not  some  substantial  evidence 
in  the  monuments.  The  author’s  knowledge  of  the  times  in 
which  he  has  laid  his  story  is  as  complete  and  minute  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  monumental  records.  His  descriptions 
of  the  hierarchy,  both  political  and  sacred,  of  the  schools  of 
religion  and  science,  of  palaces,  temples,  tombs,  and  hovels, 
of  castes,  customs,  and  superstitions,  of  warriors,  priests, 
princes,  women,  are  true  to  the  records  in  every  particular. 
Though  the  grouping  of  the  scenes  and  figures  is  of  course 
the  work  of  his  own  fancy,  each  individual  scene  and  figure 
is  a  copy  of  some  known  original.  His  success  in  giving  life 
to  the  figures  and  reality  to  the  scenes  lies  in  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  enables  him  to  touch  those  springs 
of  action  which  are  deepest  in  the  human  soul,  and  are 
common  to  all  forms  of  humanity  and  all  phases  of  life. 
Hence  his  figures  move,  speak,  and  act  in  harmony  with  their 
surroundings,  but  as  human  beings  amid  those  surroundings. 
“  Uarda  ”  has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  and  “  The 
Daughter  of  an  Egyptian  King  ”  a  fourth. 

1  Uarda,  Roman  ana  dem  alten  Aegypten  von  George  Ebera.  1877. 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135.  69 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOMERIC  POETRY. 

BY  PROF.  JACOB  COOPER,  RCTOER’s  COLLEGE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Ip  we  look  at  the  amount  of  interest  which  the  Homeric 
poems  keep  alive  in  the  highest  literary  culture  of  this  age, 
we  might  easily  be  led  to  think  that  they  had  but  just  issued 
from  the  press,  and  not  from  the  lips  of  a  rhapsodist  who 
sang  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
inwrought  in  our  forms  of  expression  and  modes  of  thought 
that  if  they  were  all  taken  from  us  our  literature  would  be 
like  a  garden  from  which  most  of  the  choice  flowers  had  been 
plucked,  and  little  left  save  the  withered  stems  on  which 
they  grew. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  prevailing  and  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  influence  ?  It  cannot  arise  from  any  transient  literary 
excitement,  which,  like  a  contagion,  sometimes  spreads  over 
a  country,  and  then  leaves  no  trace  of  itself  save  in  the 
blighted  and  sickly  condition  which  it  has  engendered.  Nor 
can  it  result  from  the  peculiar  taste  of  any  nation,  or  of 
many  peoples  having  a  kindred  lineage,  since  the  appreciation 
of  these  productions  is  co-extensive  with  civilization.  Nor  is 
it  produced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  except  in  so  far  as  this 
is  a  part  of  universal  humanity ;  for  these  poems  are  em¬ 
phatically  the  hymns  of  the  ages,  since  all  generations  subse¬ 
quent  to  their  first  appearance  have  taken  up  their  refrain. 
Their  popularity,  then,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  roots  of 
human  nature,  in  the  sympathy  which  they  have  with  all  that 
belongs  to  cultivated  man ;  for  thus  only  can  we  account  for 
the  hold  they  have  retained  upon  the  race. 

There  are  four  distinct  periods  or  ages  of  Greek  poetry, 
which  shall  be  designated  by  their  representative  authors. 

First,  its  youth,  of  which  Homer  is  the  all-comprehending 
exponent. 
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Second,  its  manhood,  wherein  Sophocles  is  the  leader. 

Third,  its  green  old  age,  whose  representative  is  Menander. 

Fourth,  its  garrulous  senility,  led  by  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  different  periods  of  Grecian 
song  are  named  after  the  ages  of  man ;  for  nations  in  their 
intellectual  development  are  the  counterpart  of  human  life. 
That  nations  in  their  progressive  civilization  do  resemble  the 
different  periods  of  life  is  apparent  to  many  who  have  never 
seen  the  profound  speculations  of  Vico  on  this  subject  (in 
his  Scienza  Nuova)  ;  and  this  correspondence  cannot  fail  to 
strike  any  one  who  bestows  upon  it  even  a  cursory  reflection. 

Of  the  several  periods  enumerated,  the  most  interesting 
by  all  odds  is  the  Homeric,  just  as  childhood  and  youth  are 
the  most  delightful  parts  of  life.  Our  early  days  always 
come  before  us  fraught  with  truthfulness,  simjdicity,  and 
freshness.  We  are  always  young  in  imagination  when  we 
recur  to  the  sweet  days  of  youth.  So  Homer,  as  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  this  age  of  Greek  culture,  strikes  a  chord  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  capable  of  appreciating  him,  because  he 
there  perceives  his  own  nature  drawn  by  a  master’s  hand. 
And  as  early  youth  is  the  most  precious  of  all  our  times  of 
life  to  revisit  in  memory,  so  this  poet  continues  to  be  the 
most  welcome  of  all  who  employed  the  master-language  of 
earth  to  portray  human  thought. 

The  leading  excellence  in  Homer  is,  undoubtedly,  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  external  nature.  By  this  is  meant  his  tendency 
to  the  objective,  to  the  delineation  of  all  that  is  external  in 
the  world  and  internal  in  man,  as  seen  by  direct  vision  in 
contrast  to  reflection.  This  sympathy  is  shown  by  his  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  outline,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  detail,  in  portraying 
scenery.  In  the  descriptions  of  nature,  the  nearer  language 
comes  to  painting  the  more  pleasure  such  word-pictures  must 
give  to  the  reader  or  hearer ;  for  the  infinite  variety  and 
freshness  which  the  external  world  affords  is  a  source  of 
perennial  delight.  Such  pictures  never  grow  old.  They 
never  become  hackneyed  by  repetition  ;  because  each  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  pleasure  is  a  new  creation.  Hence  the  tints  of 
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the  rainbow,  the  unfolding  beauties  of  the  flower-bud,  or  the 
brightness  of  rosy-fingered  morn  are  as  fresh  and  pleasing  as 
when  the  eye  of  man  opened  upon  them  for  the  first  time. 
If  these,  then,  can  be  reproduced  in  language  they  will  charm 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
ability  of  the  author  to  recreate  them  will  be  his  popularity. 
But  he  must  reproduce  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  pictures 
stand  out  as  realities,  not  as  description;  so  plainly  that 
we  see  not  the  man  who  speaks,  or  hear  his  words,  but 
behold  the  originals  in  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of  their  living 
reality. 

Description  of  this  kind  preserves  its  youth  and  freshness 
so  long  as  there  is  susceptibility  to  kindred  impressions ;  and 
this  will  still  be  the  case  “  while  the  races  of  man  succeed 
each  other  like  the  leaves  of  spring.”  Nor  is  this  suscepti¬ 
bility  confined  to  those  who  are  young  in  years  merely,  but 
is  experienced  equally  by  all  those  who  retain  freshness  and 
vividness  of  feeling,  who  gracefully  round  off  life  by  blending 
the  vigor  of  youthful  imagination  with  the  wisdom  of  age. 
Such  men,  like  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Gladstone,  set  off  the  jewels 
of  knowledge  and  experience  with  the  casings  of  brilliant 
fancy;  and  the  bees  which  settled  upon  their  lips  in  the 
cradle  continue  to  return  to  them  ever  freighted  with  sweets. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  this  excellence.  They  picture  nature  just  as  she 
is.  The  poet  is  neither  seen  nor  heard.  The  scene  is 
painted  before  the  eye ;  and  we  look  on  what  appears  as  a 
reality,  not  a  description.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  when  the 
feelings  and  pursuits  of  man  as  a  part  of  nature  are  the 
theme.  Here  the  actors  play  in  character  and  speak  their 
own  pieces.  We  see  them  as  the  plain  countryman  saw 
Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  Macbeth.  The  tall  woman  is 
so  completely  self-possessed,  even  when  urging  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  most  bloody  deed,  that  there  scarcely  seems  anything 
terrible  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  But  the  “  little  man  ”  is 
so  frightened  that  we  see  the  rising  ghost,  and  tremble  with 
him.  Homer’s  heroes  are  created  so  true  to  nature  that  we 
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see  neither  picture  nor  screen  to  hide  the  picture,  but  men 
and  women,  heroes  and  gods,  living  and  moving  before  us. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  the  poet  does  not  appear 
to  let  his  images  pass  through  his  own  mind,  and  be  deflected 
by  the  medium ;  but  they  take  his  place,  speak  and  act  for 
him,  while  he  is  as  much  a  spectator  as  they.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  Humboldt  that  the  Greeks  did  not  excel  in 
drawing  pictures  from  nature.  He  says :  “  Imagination 
animated  vegetable  forms  with  life ;  but  the  types  of  poetry 
to  which  the  peculiar  direction  of  mental  activity  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks  limited  them  gave  only  a  partial  develop¬ 
ment  to  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery.”^  But  however 
deeply  read  in  scientific  research,  yet  this  wonderful  man 
showed  by  this  assertion  a  meagre  acquaintance  with,  or  else 
imperfect  appreciation  of,  Homeric  poetry.  For  if  there 
is  any  excellence  pre-eminent  in  Homer,  it  is  just  this. 
After  much  reflection  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  criticism,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  cause :  Modern 
descriptions  of  nature  are  invariably  due  for  their  excellence 
in  great  part  to  the  skilful  combinations  of  the  writers,  rather 
than  to  the  faithful  transcript  of  the  originals.  While  the 
pictures  retain  sufficient  outlines  of  the  objective  in  nature 
to  enable  them  to  be  recognized  as  genuine  resemblances, 
still,  they  have  so  much  of  the  subjective  that  they  become 
the  unquestioned  property  of  their  painter.  They  have  passed 
through  his  mind,  have  become  naturalized  during  their 
transit,  and  so  resemble  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
seen.  They  are  no  longer  originals,  seen  through  a  trans¬ 
parent  atmosphere,  but  colored  —  beautifully,  it  may  be  — 
by  the  windows  of  scientific  combination  through  which  we 
view  them.  In  other  words,  they  are  meant  to  be  pictures 
of  nature  such  as  Petrarch,  Herder,  or  Southey  saw  them. 
Homer,  however,  spirits  us  away,  and  in  a  moment  we  see 
Olympus  with  its  snow-clad  summit  and  its  wooded  ravines. 
We  stand  with  him  on  Ida,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  young 
lions  which  haunt  this  “  nurse  of  wild  beasts.”  But  when 
1  Cosmos,  ii.  377,  Bohn’s  edition. 
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Petrarch  takes  us  to  Vaucluse  we  admire  the  fountain,  and 
pluck  a  flower  or  two ;  but  we  all  the  time  hear  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  the  guide  who  conducts  us,  and  see  him  waiting  to 
receive  his  fee  for  showing  it  to  us.  And  when  we  are  in¬ 
vited  to  see  the  falls  of  Lodore,  and  have  admired  its 
“splashing  and  dashing,  its  rumbling  and  tumbling,”  we 
espy  in  the  mist  which  the  torrent  of  alliterative  words 
raises  the  image  of  Southey ;  and  louder  than  the  cataract’s 
roar  is  heard  the  voice :  “  I  am  the  Poet  Laureate.”  The 
feeling  that  an  author  is  trying  with  all  his  might  to  describe 
something  takes  away  much  of  our  enjoyment  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  picture.  For  we  see  therein  not  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  scene,  but  a  wearied  and  struggling  author, 
who  either  excites  our  wonder  at  his  acrobatic  feats,  or  else 
arouses  our  sympathy  for  one  who  makes  such  painful  efforts 
to  please  us.  To  him  whose  taste  is  gratified  chiefly  by 
skilful  arrangement,  wherein  the  intellectual  vigor  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  combining  with  external  nature  to  create  a  mixed 
picture,  doubtless  Homer  and  the  other  early  Greek  poets 
would  seem  greatly  wanting.  For  among  these  nothing  of 
artistic  coloring  appears  in  the  lines  wherewith  the  scene  is 
reproduced.  Modern  word-pictures  are  nearly  always  the 
result  of  a  purpose  which  cannot  be  concealed.  The  poet, 
when  he  comes  to  a  beautiful  scene,  stops  (and  we  must  stop 
with  him),  until  he  takes  out  his  sketch-book,  sharpens  his 
pencil,  and  draws  his  picture.  We  look  over  his  shoulder, 
and  are  pleased  because  we  see  the  beauty  of  the  drawing, 
but  still  more  so  through  admiration  for  the  skill  of  the 
artist.  But  when  he  passes  on  we  are  conscious  that  we 
have  to  get  up  with  him  and  go  farther.  Homer,  however, 
when  he  comes  to  a  beautiful  prospect  in  nature  takes  us  up 
gently,  and  noiselessly  places  us  for  a  moment  on  some  ele¬ 
vation  where  the  whole  scene  is  taken  in  at  a  glance ;  so 
that  before  we  are  aware  of  having  stopped  we  see  all  the 
beauty  he  saw,  all  that  was  to  be  seen ;  and  we  follow  not 
him,  —  for  this  poet  is  never  seen,  —  but  his  heroes  as  they 
go  in  quest  of  new  adventures. 
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Considering  poetical  description  as  an  artistic  effort, 
Homer,  and  all  the  Greek  poets  up  to  the  time  of  Sophocles, 
in  this  assuredly  fail.  For  in  the  youthful  period  which  we 
are  considering,  a  formal  description  was  not  even  attempted.  • 
But  when  they  describe  we  are  conscious  of  a  reality  before 
us  which  we  are  so  intent  on  beholding  that  we  never  think 
of  a  picture  or  a  painter.  And  even  when  Homer  speaks  of 
the  feelings  by  which  his  heroes  are  actuated,  we  see  the 
motives  which  influence  their  actions  discovering  themselves 
through  the  clear  medium  of  a  character  too  frank  for  con¬ 
cealment.  Nay  more ;  where  they  practise  deception  toward 
each  other,  the  tricks  of  both  sides  are  so  transparent  that 
we  see  the  workings  of  their  hearts,  as  we  look  upon  the 
mechanism  of  a  clock  which  has  a  glass  covering,  not  to 
conceal  it  from  view,  but  to  preserve  it  uninjured,  that  we 
may  see  it  the  better.  For  motives  are  seen  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  action  upon  rational  beings ;  and  we  have  no  deep 
speculations,  as  in  the  later  philosophical  poetry  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  (and  which,  among  modem  writers,  is  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  Shakespeare),  where  the  complicated  tissue  of  human 
passions  is  combined  with  subtile  reasonings  which  force  us  to 
exclaim : 

“  Many  wondrous  things  there  are, 

And  nought  more  wonderful  than  man.”  * 

The  distinction  made  by  the  Schoolmen  of  primae  et  se~ 
cundae  intentiones^  is  apposite  for  illustrating  the  two  kinds 
of  description.  The  exhibition  by  poetical  genius  of  the 
actors  in  life’s  drama  working  out  their  own  destiny,  makes 
an  impression  upon  us  apparently  without  the  intervention  of 
the  author ;  and  this  constitutes  the  primae  intentiones.  But 
when  the  poet  receives  the  impression  himself,  and  puts  it 
through  the  cmcible  of  his  own  subtile  combination,  we  have, 
not  what  men  actually  do  in  in  real  life,  but  what  a  profound 
reflection  upon  human  action  deems  it  proper  they  should 
do.  In  these  particulars  Homer’s  age  agrees  precisely  with 
youth.  In  our  own  experience  we  receive  impressions  imme- 
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diately  from  nature,  and  enjoy  them  to  the  full,  without 
troubling  ourselves  to  reason  upon  them.  It  is  suflBicient 
that  we  derive  pleasure  from  the  sight ;  and  while  there  is 
a  constant  succession  of  agreeable  sensations,  we  are  content 
to  be  receptive  rather  than  weary  ourselves  by  reproducing 
them  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  our  own  minds.  Besides, 
at  this  period  of  life,  we  have  neither  the  experience  in 
turning  the  mind  back  upon  its  own  processes,  nor  facts 
enough  from  which  to  make  deductions.  For  a  long  time 
we  can  be  learners  only.  Our  minds  are  empty  vessels  which 
must  be  filled,  or  the  blank  leaf  to  be  written  over,  before 
we  can  communicate  to  others  more  than  the  simple  pictures 
which  nature  has  traced.  Thus  the  mind  at  this  age  repro¬ 
duces  the  impression  without  change,  and  hence  describes 
what  it  sees  by  words  significant  of  its  ideas,  such  as  onoma- 
topoea,  or  their  immediate  derivations,  which  are  a  simple 
transference  from  sound  to  another  sense.  All  early  lan¬ 
guages,  and  especially  such  as  are  built  up  by  one  homoge¬ 
neous  people,  show  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  word  painting. 
A  single  word  stands  for  a  complicated  idea,  because  the 
mind  seizes  upon  that  which  is  prominent  in  the  thing  signi¬ 
fied.  Thus  the  lion  is  loud-voiced ;  the  sheep  is  thick-wooled ; 
the  ox  is  trailing-footed  and  curved-horned ;  the  sun  is  the 
passer-over;  Jove  is  the  loud-thunderer ;  morning  is  rosy- 
fingered;  the  west  is  /SouXvroi/Se,  the-place-for-loosing-the- 
oxen-from-the-plow.  Like  a  child,  susceptible  to  every  ex¬ 
ternal  influence,  who  gives  to  each  impression  a  designation 
by  some  sound  which  sums  up  his  feelings  without  telling  us 
why  he  felt  so,  Homer  is  the  mouth-piece  through  which  the 
senses  speak.  Such  is  the  simple  nature  of  Greek  poetry 
in  this  Juventus  Mundi;  and  it  will  delight  us  while  we 
retain  our  youthful  nature,  and  continue  young  as  long  as 
the  world  is  kept  alive  by  fresh  blood  coursing  through  its 
veins. 

A  second  marked  characteristic  in  the  Homeric  poetry  is 
the  undoubting  faith  exhibited  by  the  author  in  his  own  crea¬ 
tions.  To  effect  belief  in  others,  we  must  possess  it  ourselves 
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in  that  which  we  communicate ;  for,  however  plausible  our 
story  may  be  made  by  skilful  imitation,  still,  if  we  do  not 
believe  it,  this  want  of  faith  will  betray  itself  at  some  unex¬ 
pected  moment ;  and  the  whole  narration  then  becomes,  like 
the  chain,  no  more  trustworthy  than  its  weakest  link.  But 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  examine  the  poetry  of  an  early  age 
by  the  sober  tests  of  scientific  criticism,  any  more  than  to 
try  the  day-dreams  of  youth  by  the  severe  assay  of  subse¬ 
quent  experience.  For  such  a  process  dissolves  the  dream 
in  either  case,  and  takes  away  all  the  pleasure  of  the  reverie. 
Yet  nothing  can  please  a  properly  balanced  mind  but  that 
which  is  essentially  true.  Hence  the  pleasure  derived  from 
an  acknowledged  fiction  results  from  its  verisimilitude.  We 
are  delighted  because  the  parable  is  true  to  nature,  in  such 
a  case  as  probably  may  arise,  and  therefore  has  its  foundation 
in  reality.  Since  the  pleasure  which  poetry  gives  arises 
from  its  fidelity  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  for  the  poet  to  have 
unbounded  confidence  in  himself  so  as  to  believe  implicitly 
all  the  creations  of  his  genius.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this 
should  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  many  marvellous  and 
even  grotesque  stories  which  form  the  chief  subject-matter 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
wandering  rhapsodist  invented  them  bodily.  They  were  the 
common  heritage  of  the  nation,  assuming  gradually  a  more 
perfect  form  as  they  were  divested  of  what  seemed  incon¬ 
gruous,  until  at  last  they  came  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  And  hence  where  there  was  anything 
added  by  the  poet  this  must  be  in  sympathy  with  what  was 
already  received  as  true.  Or,  to  go  a  step  farther,  if  the 
bard  introduces  a  new  story,  not  an  outgrowth  of  his  national 
faith,  he  must  first  construct  an  atmosphere  wherein  his 
characters  can  live,  as  well  as  invest  them  with  an  attractive 
history.  All  the  parts  of  the  story  must  be  consonant  with 
each  other,  and  mutually  supporting,  or  they  will  fall  “  like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.’’  Applying  these  principles 
to  our  subject  they  elucidate  it  clearly.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  manifested  in  Homer’s  poems  of  his  belief 
VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135.  70 
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in  all  he  uttered.  There  was  at  that  age  a  faculty  for  growth 
and  a  quick  receptivity  for  all  impressions  from  within  and 
without  —  an  exuberance  of  fancy  combined  with  eager 
curiosity.  Nor  had  the  critical  rigor,  which  repeated  decep¬ 
tion  begets  in  the  history  of  centuries,  as  it  does  in  the 
experience  of  the  aged,  been  developed  to  try  what  was 
marvellous.  So  the  story  harmonized  with  their  feelings, 
and  contradicted  none  of  their  scanty  experience ;  it  was 
gladly  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to  their  knowledge. 

The  similarity  between  youth  and  a  nation  in  its  earlier  life 
is  seen  again  in  the  fondness  for  what  is  marvellous,  the 
blending  of  the  supernatural  with  humanity.  As  childhood 
delights  in  stories  of  wonders,  and  implicitly  believes  all 
the  tales  of  the  nursery,  even  so  the  nation  passing  through 
a  similar  stage  receives,  with  unquestioning  faith,  all  that 
does  not  shock  by  its  incongruity.  For  truthfulness  and 
freedom  from  suspicion  are  equally  large  in  both  instances. 
We  smile  now  at  the  absurd  stories  of  the  Arabian'Nights,and 
forget  the  time  when  we  walked  around  the  monster  egg 
with  veracious  Sindbad,  or  lashed  ourselves  with  our  turbans 
to  the  great  leg  of  the  Roc,  and  were  carried  down  to  the 
Yalley  of  Diamonds.  Yet,  as  children,  we  believed  all  such 
stories,  provided  we  read  them  too  early  to  have  their  state¬ 
ments  falsified  by  knowledge  of  the  world.  Just  so  the 
nation  in  its  childhood.  And,  therefore,  when  we  read  of 
gods  and  men  holding  familiar  intercourse,  of  rivers  and 
mountains  addressed  as  sentient  beings,  we  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  Homer  and  his  auditors  questioned  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  such  representations.  What  if  Scamander,  though 
a  river,  rose  up  to  fight  Achilles  ?  What  if  Achelous  coveted 
Dejanira  ?  For  to  the  child  every  object  is  animated,  full 
of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  addressed  as  a  person,  is  the 
conscious  author  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  is  visited  with 
punishment  because  it  incurs  guilt.  The  child  beats  the 
stone  against  which  it  stumbled,  and  as  readily  scolds  the 
plaything  that  will  not  work  right  as  the  human  companion 
who  will  not  take  his  proper  place  in  the  game.  All  children 
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are  much  alike.  Xerxes  scourged  the  Hellespont,  and 
branded  it  with  hot  irons  because  it  destroyed  his  bridge. 
The  Hindoo  worships  his  sacred  river,  because  he  believes 
it  to  be  a  veritable  god.  The  Greek  called  himself  an 
autochthon,  one  sprung  from  the  earth.  The  American 
Indian  seats  himself  upon  his  mother,  the  earth,  when,  by  a 
breach  of  politeness,  the  pale-faced  general  provides  for  him 
no  chair.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  the  stories  which 
form  so  large  part  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  believed  by 
Homer  (and  we  have  enough  of  this  temper  of  childhood  to 
believe  in  Homer  as  a  veritable  man)  with  genuine  faith. 
Doubtless  he  had  a  deep-felt  consciousness  that  he  was  the 
interpreter  of  his  people’s  religion ;  that  he  was  their  prophet, 
who  had  a  profound  insight  into  all  mysteries,  human  and 
divine.  He  had  that  primary  element  of  all  greatness  and 
success,  faith  in  himself ;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
all  revelation  except  that  which  is  by  the  reflected  light  from 
Sinai,  he  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  human  wisdom,  the 
organ  of  communication  between  gods  and  men.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  one  of  arrogance,  because  it  had  truth  for  its 
basis.  He  was  so  completely  filled  with  his  subject  that  he 
saw  distinctly  all  he  revealed.  His  was  a  self-confidence 
which  rose  above  all  arrogance,  and  discerned  only  its 
mission ;  for  it  looked  not  at  its  own  personality,  but  simply 
at  the  inspiration  wherewith  it  was  filled.  No  man  ever 
succeeded  in  imposing  his  opinions  upon  his  fellows,  unless 
he  had  unlimited  confidence  in  the  matter  of  his  teachings ; 
and  the  measure  of  his  own  belief  —  provided  his  mind  was 
clear  —  was  the  measure  of  his  influence  on  others.  “  As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,”  is  the  utterance  of 
divine  truth ;  and  thus  he  becomes  the  standard  of  all  things 
unto  himself,  and  as  many  as  follow  him. 

In  the  childhood  of  Greece,  that  most  marvellous  childhood 
the  world  ever  saw,  Homer  told  his  story.  The  elements  of 
intellectual  life  for  the  whole  earth  were  thick  around  him, 
and  he  quickened  them  unto  growth.  The  creations  of  youth¬ 
ful  fancy  were  perfected  by  his  genius,  and  struck  that  chord 
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of  undying  popularity  which  vibrates  only  to  the  touch  of  a 
master.  It  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  explain  the  power 
of  a  truly  great  man,  and  he  may  never  whisper  to  us 
“  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth.*’  But,  in  the  two  charac¬ 
teristics  —  unquestioning  faith  in  his  own  creations,  by  which 
he  sees  in  himself  the  highest  realization  of  truth,  and  his 
sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her  forms  of  beauty — we  see 
enough  to  account  for  that  wonderful  sway  his  songs  have 
held  over  the  cultivated  intellects  of  successive  generations ; 
for  all,  when  they  return  to  him  with  the  disposition  of  chil¬ 
dren,  find  a  kindred  spirit,  ready  to  believe  whatever  satisfies 
imaginative  curiosity,  and  delighting  in  everything  which  is 
lovely  in  nature. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY. 

N 

The  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
has  been  unusually  delayed,  as  has  also  that  of  the  Second  Part  of  Vol. 
X.  of  the  Journal.  The  Society,  however,  still  flourishes ;  and  a  notice 
of  some  of  the  recent  communications  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the 
Proceedings  may  interest  our  readers.  At  the  meeting  in  May  1875,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,  of  Elmwood,  Mass.,  on  “  the  Way 
Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,” 
in  which  some  remarkable  inscriptions  were  translated  and  commented 
upon.  Egyptology  has  had  few  cultivators  in  this  country;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  so  enthusiastic  a  student  of  the  subject  as  Professor 
Paine  turning  to  account  the  materials  for  its  study  which  our  collections 
supply.  His  interesting  paper  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal,  soon  to  be  issued.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  Rev.  Selah  Merrill 
presented  a  short,  but  carefully  prepared  essay  on  “The  Condition  of 
Woman  in  Assyria,”  as  illustrated  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Dr.  A. 
0.  Treat,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  exhibited  and  described  a  curious 
praying-machine  in  use  among  the  Mongols,  which  enables  the  devotee  to 
offer  prayers  with  great  velocity,  by  a  manual  operation,  while  walking, 
riding,  talking,  or  smoking. 

At  the  meeting  in  November  1875,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  com¬ 
munication  was  from  the  Rev.  S.  I.  J.  Schereschewsky,  of  Peking,  on 
“  The  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese  Language,”  with  remarks 
on  a  proposed  Mongolian  version  on  which  he  is  himself  engaged.  There 
were  also  papers  by  Prof.  Avery  and  Prof.  Whitney,  of  special  interest  to 
Sanskrit  scholars. 

At  the  meeting  in  May  1876,  Prof.  Paine  presented  a  communication' 
on  “  the  Holy  Houses,  or  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
and  the  Later  Temple,”  giving  some  of  the  results  of  the  studies  of  this 
subject  which  have  occupied  him  for  many  years.  These  results  will  be 
embodied  in  a  new,  greatly  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  his  work 
on  “  Solomon’s  Temple,”  etc.,  originally  published  in  1861.  Prof.  Whitney 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Classification  of  the  Forms  of  the  Sanskrit  Aorist,” 
and  another  on  “  Zcv  ==  dyaiis,  and  other  Points  relating  to  Sanskrit 
Grammar  as  presented  in  l^L  Muller’s  Recent  Volume  of  ‘  Chips.’”  We 

1  American  Oriental  Society.  Proceedings,  May  and  Nov.  1875,  and  May 
1876.  New  Haven.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv. 
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would  call  special  attention  to  this  latter  paper,  as  in  it  Prof.  Whitney 
takes  up  in  detail  the  four  points  belonging  to  Sanskrit  grammar  on  which 
Prof.  Muller,  expressly  or  by  implication,  charges  him  with  gross  ignorance 
or  carelessness.  The  prestige  o£  Muller’s  name  is  such  that  many  will 
assume  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  accusation  by  him  is  conviction.  One, 
however,  who  has  carefully  followed  this  controversy,  or  other  controversies 
in  which  Prof.  Muller  has  been  engaged,  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that, 
through  haste  or  carelessness,  combined  perhaps  with  some  constitutional 
infirmity,  he  often  gives  a  representation  of  the  facts  of  a  case  which  is 
far  from  being  justified  by  the  facts  themselves.^  In  the  present  instance 

1  As  a  recent  instance  of  a  striking  character  one  may  take  a  mysterions 
allusion  thrown  out  by  Muller  in  the  German  translation  of  volume  four  of  his 
Chips  (“Essays,”  p.  337).  Speaking  of  his  proposal  to  submit  the  differences 
between  himself  and  Professor  Whitney  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  {Schieds- 
gericht^,  he  says :  “A  similar  procedure,  as  Mr.  Whitney  may  perhaps  know, 
not  long  ago  had  the  best  result ;  and  it  is  only  from  personal  considerations  that 
I  have  made  no  use  of  the  permission  given  me  to  make  public  the  verdict  of  the 
three  umpires(  Schiedsrichter)”  This  statement  seemed  so  adapted  to  give  a  very 
false  impression,  even  to  the  few  who  knew  something  of  the  affair  referred  to, 
that  the  editor  of  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  Professor  Zamcke  of  Leipzig,  felt 
compelled  to  come  forward  (in  the  Lit.  Centralblatt  for  Jan.  1,  1877,  col.  31)  and 
explain  the  matter.  It  appears  that  Muller,  feeling  aggrieved  by  a  criticism  on 
his  Rig-Veda  by  Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  (Lit.  Centralblatt  for  Nov.  1, 1873), 
sent  to  the  same  journal  a  reply  so  violent  that  Zarncke  was  unwilling  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  (particularly  as  it  would  have  to  be  followed  by  a  not  less  violent  rejoin¬ 
der  from  Weber),  and  strongly  urged  its  withdrawal.  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Messrs.  Muller  and  Weber,  and  with  the  ready  consent  of  Zamcke, 
the  reply  and  rejoinder  were  shown  to  three  eminent  scholars.  But  before  any 
word  of  answer  came  back  from  either  of  them,  Muller  yielded  to  Zaracke’s  re¬ 
quest,  and  consented  to  take  back  the  occasion  of  the  trouble.  Upon  this, 
Zarncke  had  only  to  seal  up  and  lay  away  all  the  documents  relating  to  the 
affair.  The  three  scholars  consulted  had  never  conferred  with  one  another; 
what  they  said,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  was,  as  Zamcke  remarks,  intended 
for  him  alone,  and  was  mainly  of  the  most  confidential  nature ;  no  eye  but  bis, 
as  he  expressly  declares,  has  ever  seen  a  word  that  they  wTote.  Zarncke  con¬ 
cludes  his  exposition  thus  :  “  If,  then,  the  above-cited  words  of  Muller  admit  of 
being  interpreted  by  the  uninitiated  as  signifying  that  an  actual  tribunal  had 
been  set  up  to  judge  the  difference  between  him  and  A.  Weber,  that  it  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  in  any  form  whatever  relating  to  the  substance  of  the  matter  in¬ 
volved  —  or  indeed  any  verdict  at  all  —  and  that,  above  all,  permission  had 
been  given  to  M.  Muller  to  publish  such  a  verdict,  the  preceding  exposition  will 
show  how  erroneous  such  an  interpretation  would  be.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
never  concealed  the  fact  either  from  A.  Weber  or  M.  Muller  (nor  required  them 
to  keep  it  private),  that  those  gentlemen  certainly  seemed  to  agree  in  one  point, 
namely,  in  disapproving  of  my  course,  and  in  blaming  me  for  having  accepted 
without  alteration  that  review,  the  bearing  of  which  was,  in  fact,  offensive.  If 
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Prof.  Whitney  shows  clearly  —  if  one  who  is  no  Sanskrit  scholar  may 
venture  to  judge  —  that  the  charges  referred  to,  so  far  as  they  are  of  the 
slightest  importance,  rest  on  nothing  better  than  misconceptions  or  erro¬ 
neous  statements  on  Muller’s  part.  As  the  publications  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  are  probably  seen  by  few  of  our  readers,  while  the 
charges  of  Prof.  Muller  have  the  wide  circulation  of  his  popular  works,  it 
seems  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  so  distinguished  a  representative  of  the 
best  American  scholarship  as  Prof.  Whitney  to  indicate  the  substance  of 
his  reply. 

The  first  point  noticed  relates  to  two  Sanskrit  words  in  the  Atharva-Veda- 
Prati9akhya  (i.  33),  which  admit  equally  well  of  being  read  in  two  ways. 
Prof.  Whitney  had  read  them  in  one  way  (Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  vii. 
361),  overlooking  the  fact  that  another  reading  and  rendering  was  pos¬ 
sible.  Muller,  in  a  note  in  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  (§  57),  suggested  the 
other  reading  as  the  right  one,  which  Prof.  Whitney  in  a  later  note, on  the 
passage  (Joum.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  x.  158)  adopted,  giving  the  credit  of  the 
correction  to  Muller.  Here  it  might  be  thought  the  account  was  closed ; 
but  Muller,  taking  the  matter  up  again  (Chips,  iv.  519),  and  representing 
it  as  one  of  “  the  principal  bones  of  contention  ”  between  himself  and 
Prof.  Whitney  (Chips,  iv.  528,  530),  sends  the  latter,  as  if  he  were  a 
a  school-boy,  to  a  “  very  simple  mle  ”  in  his  Sanskrit  Grammar,  and  tells 
him  that  before  criticizing  Sanskrit  grammars,  it  would  be  useful  to 
leam  at  least  the  phonetic  rules.”  Now,  the  fact  is  that  the  rule  which 
Muller  cites  with  such  parade  hcLS  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in 
hand;  and  that,  instead  of  proving  Prof.  Whitney’s  ignorance,  he  has 
given  a  signal  illustration  of  his  own  carelessness.  It  is  only  in  keeping 
that  on  the  same  page  Muller  ascribes  to  Prof.  Whitney  a  statement 
respecting  the  Pr4ti9&khyas  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  has 
really  made,  and  then  undertakes  to  correct  him. 

As  to  the  second  point  (Chips,  iv.  490),  Prof.  Whitney  is  misrepresented 
—  an  essential  part  of  the  sentence  quoted  being  omitted ;  and  his  criri- 

one  chooses  metaphorically  to  call  these  expressions  of  opinion,  given  without 
concert,  a  verdict,  he  may  do  so ;  but  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
point  of  it  was  directed  against  me,  and  that  it  had  not  the  remotest  reference 
to  the  substance  (das  Materielle)  of  Weber’s  review.” — For  a  few  out  of  many 
similar  contrasts  between  the  facts  of  a  case  and  Muller’s  representation  of  them, 
one  may  compare  p.  432  of  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Chips  (American  ed.)  with  the  re¬ 
traction  to  which  he  was  compelled,  p.  505  ;  or  what  he  says  p.  517  (comp.  p. 
505)  about  the  whining  and  whimpering  assurance  made  by  the  American 
professor  that  he  never  in  his  life  said  anything  personal  or  offensive  ”  with  what 
Prof.  Whitney  actually  said  (Contemp.  Rev.  xxv.  729);  or  the  extraordinary 
misrepresentation  in  Chips,  iv.  pp.  478, 479  ;  or  his  contradictory  and  very  inac¬ 
curate  accounts  of  the  matter  referred  to  on  pp.  510-514,  with  the  Zur  Klarsid- 
lung  of  Weber  in  the  Indische  Studien,  xiv  409. 
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cism  of  Muller’s  translation  of  a  passage  of  the  Rig-Yeda  is  not  answered, 
but  evaded,  as  any  one  will  see  who  compares  his  Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Studies,  i.  136-1 38,  with  Muller’s  Chips,  iv.  490  f.  He  did  not  charge  MUller, 
as  is  represented,  with  “  a  real  grammatical  blunder  ” ;  still  less  has  he  been 
guilty  of  one  himself.  In  the  criticism  referred  to,  he  is  complaining  of 
the  want  of  proportion  in  Miiller’s  notes ;  that,  although  professing  to  give 
“  a  full  account  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  translator  in  assigning 
such  a  power  to  such  a  word,  and  such  a  meaning  to  such  a  sentence,”  he 
occupies  excessive  space  with  comparatively  unimportant  matters,  while 
leaving  the  most  serious  difficulties  unnoticed.  Thus,  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  first  hymn  in  his  translation  he  gives  a  rendering  exposed  to  strong 
and  apparently  fatal  objections,  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Whitney,  on  the 
ground  of  the  resulting  want  of  sense  or  gross  incongruity,  and  which 
also  involves  a  construction  that  he  himself  speaks  of  (in  the  Chips)  as 
“  anomalous  ”  and  ungrammatical.”  Here  Prof.  Whitney  had  observed 
that  he  offers  not  a  word  of  justification  for  taking  as  a  nominative  plural 
a  form  (tasthushas)  which  should  normally  be  either  an  accusative  plural 
or  a  genitive  or  ablative  singular,  while  he  indulges  in  a  note  of  more 
than  eleven  pages  on  the  adjective  in  the  same  line  translated  **red.” 
Muller  now  cites  one  passage  from  the  Rig- Veda  where  a  like  anomalous 
form  (as  he  thinks)  occurs,  refers  to  Kern  for  some  examples  which  he 
regards  as  similar  in  the  Epic  literature,  and,  instead  of  meeting  Prof. 
Whitney’s  objections  to  the  meaning  given  to  the  sentence,  accuses  him 
of  betraying  such  “  ignorance  of  Sanskrit  grammar  ”  as  would  have  led  a 
scholar  in  former  times,  “  after  such  a  misfortune,”  “  to  take  a  vow  of 
silence  or  go  into  a  monastery  ” ;  because,  forsooth,  he  had  called  that 
“an  extremely  violent  and  improbable  grammatical  process”  which 
Muller  himself  describes  as  “  anomalous  ”  and  “  ungrammatical  ” !  Muller 
further  excuses  himself  for  not  remarking  on  this  grammatical  anomaly, 
because  Benfey  has  been  for  years  preparing  a  grammar  of  the  Vedic 
dialect  ”  (not  even  yet  published,  while  Muller’s  translation  appeared  in 
1869),  and  he  “purposely  left  the  grammatical  questions  to  him”!  But 
what  if  Benfey  should  take  a  different  view  of  this  case  ?  And  he  had 
taken  a  different  view  of  it ;  for  he  translates  (Orient  u.  Occident,  1862, 
i.  13)  die  wandelt  UM  die  stehendex,  understandii.^  the  form  in  question 
as  an  accusative  plural.  So  Grassmann,  takes  it  in  his  Wdrterbuch  zum 
Rig-Veda  (Leipz.  1873),  col.  1602.  Ludwig,  in  his  recent  translation  of 
the  Rig-Veda  (Prag,  1876),  ii.  6,  makes  it  ablative  singular,  —  den  VOM 
FESTSTEHXDEX  hinweg  rcandelden,  —  agreeing  with  Prof.  Whitney’s  view 
of  the  passage. 

As  to  the  third  point.  Prof.  Whitney  (Or.  and  Ling.  Studies,  i.  266) 
had  criticized  certain  long  Sanskrit  compounds  used  by  Miiller  in  a  series 
of  synonymes  for  “  surd  ”  and  “  sonant  ”  as  being  “  of  his  own  making,” 
and  “  to  be  found  in  no  Sanskrit  grammarian.”  If  this  was  intended,  or 
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is  likely  to  be  understood,  as  meaning  that  no  grammarian  had  formed 
and  used  those  compounds  in  discussing  Sanskrit  phonetics,  it  was  so  far 
an  error ;  but  the  full  account  which  Prof.  Whitney  gives  of  the  matter 
seems  to  show  that  his  statement  was  perfectly  correct  as  regards  the 
value  which  Muller  gave  them.  In  the  passage  which  Muller  cites,  they 
are,  according  to  Prof.  Whitney,  not  “  synonymes  of  ‘surd  ’  and  ‘sonant,’” 
but  merely  “  lists  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  surd  and  sonant  sounds,” 

“  each . put  together  in  Hindu  fashion  into  a  copulative  compound”; 

the  first  being  equivalent  to  “  opening  +  breath  -j-  tonelessness,”  the 
second  to  “  closure  -f-  sound  +  tone.”  The  Hindu  grammarian  does  not 
say  of  the  letters  to  which  these  words  “  are  applied  “  these  are  ”  so  and  so, 
but  “  of  these  ”  [the  qualities  are]  so  and  so.  Muller’s  procedure  seems  to 
be  much  as  if,  having  found  in  a  scheme  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
characteristics  the  words  mode-tense-person  over  against  rerft,  one  were  to 
quote  and  use  mode-tense-person  as  a  grammatical  term  equivalent  to  verb. 

The  fourth  point  (Chips,  iv.  430),  that  “  it  is  strange  to  meet  with 
sarvandman,  the  Sanskrit  name  for  pronoun,  translated  by  ‘name  for 
everything,  universal  designation,’  ”  as  if  this  view  implied  gross  ignorance, 
is  shown  to  be  already  decided  in  Prof.  Whitney’s  favor  by  the  eminent 
scholar  to  whom  Muller  in  the  recent  German  version  of  his  Article  has 
referred  it.  It  is  a  point  on  which  good  Sanskrit  scholars  are  doubtful 
or  differ ;  but  after  the  arguments  which  Prof.  Whitney  has  here  presented 
for  his  explanation  of  the  word,  he  seems  fully  justified  in  saying  that 
“  Muller,  instead  of  assuming  gross  ignorance  or  blundering  on  the  part 
of  those  who  accept  it,  needs  to  see  whether  he  can  make  out  a  good 
defence  of  his  own  opposing  view.”  The  distinguished  etymologist  Prof. 
Pott  has  recently  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  same 
explanation  of  the  word  which  Prof.  Whitney  has  given. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  it  does  not  appear  very  likely  that  the  German 
publishing  firm  who  have  selected  Prof.  Whitney  to  contribute  the  Sanskrit 
grammar  to  their  complete  series  of  Indo-European  grammars  will  be  led 
by  Prof.  Muller’s  criticisms  to  cancel  this  arrangement,  or  to  repent  of 
their  choice. 

We  have  seen  the  character  of  some  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Prof.  Whitney’s  scholarship.  If  he  needed  any  vindication  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  insignificance  of  the  errors  imputed  to  him. 
One  other  example  of  these,  and  of  the  spirit  of  Muller’s  “  In  Self- 
Defence,”  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give.  “  What  Prof.  Whitney’s 
knowledge  of  Zend  must  be,”  says  Muller,  “  we  may  judge  from  what  he 
says  of  Burnoufs  literary  productions.  ‘  It  is  well  known,’  he  says,  ‘  that 
the  great  French  scholar  produced  two  or  three  bulky  volumes  upon  the 
Avesta.’  I  know  of  one  bulky  volume  only,  ‘  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya9na,’ 
tome  i.,  Paris,  1833;  but  that  must  be  due  to  my  lamentable' ignorance” 
(Chips,  iv.  515). 

VoL.  XXXIV.  No.  135. 
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The  extent  of  Prof.  Whitney’s  error«and  ignorance  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  facts  :  The  principal  publications  of  Bumouf  connected 
with  the  Avesta  were  the  work  which  Muller  mentions,  a  large  quarto  of 
941  pages,  published  in  trco  parts ^  Paris,  1833-1835 ;  an  octavo  volume  of 
433  pages,  ‘‘  'Etudes  sur  la  langue  et  sur  les  textes  zends,”  tome  i.,  Paris, 
1840-1850;  and  an  edition  of  the  Vendidad  Sade,  in  large  folio,  Paris, 
1829-43.  It  is  to  the  two  first  only  that  Prof.  Whitney’s  language  “  upon 
the  Avesta  ”  strictly  applies.  The  remark  which  Muller  cites  is  a  merely 
casual  one  (Or.  and  Ling.  Studies,  i.  135),  and  the  statement  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  accurate ;  but  in  Prof.  Whitney’s  Article  on  the  Avesta,  in  the  same 
volume,  all  of  Bumoufs  publications  connected  with  the  Avesta  are 
described  and  remarked  upon  in  detail  (Or.  and  Ling.  Studies,  i.  176- 
1 78).  Such  are  the  facts,  on  the  ground  of  which  Muller  not  only  charges 
Prof.  Whitney  with  ignorance  of  Zend  and  of  Bumoufs  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  but  puts  forward  as  No.  18  of  “the  principal  bones  of  contention” 
between  him  and  Prof.  Whitney,  which  he  wishes  to  have  submitted  to  a 
board  of  “three  Professores  ordinarily  in  any  university  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  Italy,”  the  momentous  question,  “  whether  Burnouf 
has  written  two  or  three  bulky  volumes  on  the  Avesta,  or  only  one  ” 
(Chips  iv.  530). 

As  to  the  other  questions  at  issue  between  Messrs.  Whitney  and  MUller, 
and  as  to  the  style  and  spirit  of  their  mutual  criticism,  the  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  are  sufficiently  accessible.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  lack  of  proper  references  in  MUller’s  Chips  makes  it  often  so 
difficult  to  investigate  his  charges,  and  that  he  has  repeatedly  allowed 
himself  to  put  in  quotation-marks,  as  the  words  of  Prof.  Whitney,  language 
very  different  from  what  he  really  used.  e.  a. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

ON  ASSYRIOLOGY.» 

The  following  Review,  which  appeared  originally  in  E.  v.  Leutsch’s 
phUologischen  Anzerger,  Vol.  vii.  p.  532,  is  translated  from  the  German 
of  Professor  de  Lagarde,  Lie.  Theol.,  Fh.D.,  for  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  at 
his  own  suggestion.  The  Review  is  written  by  one  of  the  leading  Semitic 
scholars  of  the  world,  one  whose  knowledge  of  Syriac  especially,  and  whose 
work  in  applying  to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  the  same  principles 
as  Grimm  and  others  have  successfully  followed  in  Indo-European  com¬ 
parative  philology,  has  already  given  rich  promise  and  rich  fruit.  What 
has  seemed  chaos  begins  to  be  orderly  and  living.  What  seemed  only  a 
field  for  empirics  and  mystics  is  beginning  to  reveal  its  real  character 
under  strict  scientific  treatment.  Professor  de  Lagarde’s  opinion  on 
AssjTiology  must  be  carefully  heeded.  We  shall  publish  soon  an  Article 
on  the  subject  by  another  leading  Semitic  scholar.  An  Article  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Lagarde  on  another  important  subject  will  shortly  appear  in  our 
pages,  with  his  special  permission.  —  Archibald  DufiT,  Jr.,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  is  the  translator  of  the  following  Review. 

In  1875  A.  V.  Gutschmid  discussed  in  TeubnePs  Jahrhucher  JUr  classische 
Philologie,  the  new  edition  of  M.  Duncker’s  History  of  Antiquity ;  and  in 
the  discussion  gave  it  to  be  understood,  in  a  manner  at  once  careful  and 
strictly  reasoned  from  beginning  to  end,  that  what  the  Assyriologists  had 
published  as  facts,  were  to  be  used  more  cautiously  than  Duncker  had 
done.  A  notice  counter  to  this  appeared  in  the  Jenaer  Litteraturzeitung, 
not  from  Duncker  himself,  but  from  E.  Schrader.  Gutschmid  has  thought 
proper  to  reply  to  this  anticriticism  by  an  octavo  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pages.  In  this  he  certainly  acknowledges  explicitly,  as  he 
granted  in  1875,  that  the  work  of  the  mere  deciphering  of  Assyrian  monu¬ 
ments  has  been  in  the  main  successful.  But  he  reiterates,  and  that  much 
more  exhaustively,  the  grounds  he  had  previously  Liid  down  which  forbid 
following  the  Assyriologists  with  any  con^dence,  notwithstanding  what  he 
had  granted,  as  above  stated.  I  must  say  that  I  regret  the  precious  time 
which  Gutschmid  has  spent  on  this  work,  but  I  can  see  that  such  a 
fiifivacr  dwtorciv  is  necessary,  since  the  Prussian  Government  has  been 

1  New  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient.  Assjriology  in 
Germany,  by  Alfred  von  Gutschmid.  Leipzig :  B.  6.  Teubner.  8to.  pp.  158. 
4  Marks.  1876.  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  dea  alten  Orients.  Die  Asayri- 
olgie  in  Deutschland  :  von  Alfred  von  Gutschmid. 
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persuaded  to  give  a  seat  and  a  voice  to  AssjTiology,  still  extremely  youth¬ 
ful,  as  it  is,  in  Germany.  For  the  experiment  of  J.  Brandis  ought  not 
surely  to  count.  The  ■warning  is  necessary  too,  since  younger  savants 
bow  down  before  this  rising  sun  in  enthusiastic  and  rather  loud  worship 
(cf.  F.  Delitzsch’s  preface  to  his  brother’s  German  translation  of  Smith’s 
Chaldee  Genesis.  —  Ed.  Bib.  Sac.)  ;  since,  also,  in  theological,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  books  of  reference,  the  new  wisdom  is  eagerly  brought 
before  the  public.  Men  are  constructing  here  a  “  public  opinion  ”  as  they 
do  on  other  qestions,  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  prove 
themselves  right  by  reference  to  this  public  opinion.  Among  men  who 
are  not  amateurs,  and  who  have  been  able  to  follow  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  it  has  long  been  unquestionable  that  least  of  all  may  historians 
count  upon  the  supposed  results  of  Assyriology  as  additions  to  their  stock 
of  facts.  The  Egyptologists  are  able  to  decipher  names  with  some  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  with  texts  they  can  deal  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  few  who  are  skilled  in  Coptic.  Upon  this  subject  I 
have  recently  expressed  myself  in  plain  terms.  But  Assyriologists  are, 
least  of  all,  able  to  decipher  names,  since  ideography  and  polyphony  are 
perpetually  laying  snares  for  them  (cf.  in  confirmation  of  this.  Smith’s 
Chaldee  Genesis,  chap,  i.,  beginning,  where  the  same  fact  is  stated  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Smith.  —  Ed.  Bib.  Sac.).  Translations  of  Assyrian  texts, 
such  as  those  of  the  Descent  of  Istar  into  Hell,  if  made  by  a  scholar  with 
Oppert’s  talent  for  feeling  the  way,  his  tact  and  practical  experience,  give 
the  impression  of  being,  on  the  whole,  reproduced  with  fidelity  to  the  sense. 
Oppert  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  advance  can  be  made  from  day  to 
day,  and  therefore  he  will  not  feel  himself  aggrieved,  if  we  do  not  im¬ 
mediately  adopt  the  results  of  Assyriology  into  our  school-books.  If  other 
Assyriologists  are  more  exacting  in  their  claims  they  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  render  a  reckoning  to  the  future  (see  Delitzsch’s  preface,  as 
above  quoted,  for  statements  which  merit  this  opinion.  —  Ed.  Bib.  Sac.). 
It  may  be  easily  seen  how  much  right  Gutschmid  has,  as  I  think,  to  cau¬ 
tion  historians.  Let  me  urge  the  reader  to  study  the  subject  further  in 
Gutschmid’s  book  itself.  This  seems  especially  indispensable  for  all 
teachers  of  Ancient  History.  I  cannot  think  that  a  calm  reader  of  the 
book  should  not  be  convinced  by  it.  Every  student  of  Greek  will  be 
pleased,  let  me  add,  that  Gutschmid  finds  he  is  able  to  protect  Greek 
classics  and  scholars  repeatedly  against  the  late  news  from  Nineveh. 

Gutschmid  has  very  correctly  remarked  (p.  134)  that  Schrader’s  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  Assyriology  can  be  successfully  attacked,  “  can  sufier 
such  blows  of  the  axe  as  will  strike  the  roots,  only  by  the  hands  of  a  lin¬ 
guist.”  I  do  not  claim  to  be  what  Gutschmid  terms  a  linguist.  I  have 
never  declared  myself  to  be  other  than  a  theologian.  But  since  I  have 
become  rather  intimately  concerned  with  languages,  and  that  too,  with 
Semitic  languages,  because  of  the  present  condition  of  the  study  of  the 
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History  of  Religion,  and  because  of  the  problems  therein  which  I  have 
set  myself  to  investigate,  I  must  allow  myself  to  say  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  of  the  Semitic  languages 
look  very  dubiously,  and  shake  the  head  at  the  half  of  what  is  offered  to 
us  in  Germany  as  Assyrian.  The  latter  of  these  two  departments  is  a 
science  which  was  early  begun,  but  which  has  lain  long  quite  neglected; 
one  in  which  I  feel  a  peculiarly  deep  interest.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
Assyrian  mode  of  writing,  which  expresses  ideas  by  conventional  signs,  that 
sharp-minded  men,  who  are  at  home  in  this  kind  of  representation,  should 
be  able  to  get  at  the  sense  of  a  slab  without  on  that  account  being  at  all 
able  to  pronounce  correctly  even  the  majority  of  the  arrow-head  groups, 
much  less  all  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  to  pronounce  them  as  the  old  Assyr¬ 
ians  did  themselves.  The  writing  may  be  read  as  one  reads  musical  notes 
or  mathematical  formulae.  Anything  more  exact  than  this  must  be  found 
out  from  a  mass  of  widely  scattered  facts  and  phenomena  (cf.  my  “  Reli¬ 
quiae  Graece,”  83  infra.).  And  from  these  sources  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  one  who  is  really  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  known  Semitic  dia¬ 
lects  —  acquainted  with  them  by  being  in  some  measure  at  home  in  their 
classics.  He  must  possess  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  gift  of  combination 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  features  of  the  common  mother  of  these  dia¬ 
lects  —  not  to  learn  them  in  the  grammars  and  dictionaries,  but  to  gather 
them  for  himself  from  the  Grammar,  and  from  the  Dictionary,  that  is,  from 
the  whole  stock  of  words  and  constructions  in  the  language.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  that,  instead  of  the  twenty-two  letters  which  the  original  Semitic 
alphabet  contained,  there  are  but  eleven  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Assy¬ 
rian,  we  must  acknowledge  that  to  justify  a  man  in  expressing  an  opinion 
here  he  must  know  Semitic  as  perfectly  as  does  the  native  who  is  able  to 
read  the  hasty  running-hand  of  another  native.  For  no  sensible  person 
will  to-day  affirm  that  he  knows  Assyrian  thoroughly.  It  will  be  readily 
believed  that  persons  who  have  studied  Semitic  texts  in  rather  consider¬ 
able  number,  judge  somewhat  differently  as  to  what  is  possible  in  Assy¬ 
rian,  from  the  way  in  which  those  judge  who  at  the  most  have  nibbled  at 
a  few  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  way  so  usual  amongst  us,  and 
who  have  labored  through  attendance  on  some  course  of  occasional  lec¬ 
tures  on  a  few  SjTiac  or  Arabic  reading-lessons.  In  any  case,  three  things 
are  necessary  to  the  genuine  Assj-riologist ;  namely,  first,  extensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  inscriptions  already  accessible;  secondly,  an  intimate,  if  not 
exactly  an  extensive,  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic-Ethlopic, 
obtained  not  from  text-books,  but  from  personal  investigation;  thirdly, 
ability,  when  an  inscription  comes  up  for  consideration,  to  think,  as  one 
observes,  what  facts  of  the  mother  Semitic  grammar  an<l  the  mother  lexi¬ 
con,  so  far  as  already  known,  afford  an  explanation  of  this  and  that  com¬ 
bination  of  characters.  This  last  qualification  comes  only  to  persons  pos¬ 
sessed  naturally  of  a  peculiar  talent,  and  even  to  these  it  comes  only  on 
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condition  that  the  first  and  second  qualifications  have  been  acquired  by 
the  quiet  ordinary  method  of  patient  learning.  Familiarity  with  the  in¬ 
scription  material,  a  willingness  to  search  grammars  and  dictionaries  after 
the  manner  of  the  Indo- German  comparative  philologist,  even  the  liberty 
to  use  Professor  Fleischer’s  interleaved  and  annotated  copy  of  Frey  tag ; 
all  these  would  be  equipments  none  too  complete.  My  medical  colleague. 
Dr.  Baum,  may  lend  me  his  whole  set  of  saws  and  knives,  and  1  may  still 
be  unable  to  perform  an  operation.  In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  let 
me  add  that  the  fact  that  one  has  heard  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  is 
no  proof  of  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Even  the  delivery  of  such 
a  course  of  lectures  is  no  proof  thereof.  Many  deceive  themselves  into 
confidence  in  their  Hebrew,  because  they  find  courage  to  have  an  opinion 
about  some  text,  after  the  use  of  a  hundred  helps.  Perhaps  their 
acquaintance  with  the  text  has  been  obtained  altogether  through  transla¬ 
tions.  A  slight  effort  to  understand  Charizi,  Judas  the  Levite,  or  Avice- 
bron’s  poems,  and,  say,  to  compose  idiomatic  Hebrew  by  one’s  self,  might 
be  quite  serviceable  in  teaching  modesty  to  professors  of  Hebrew  in 
Gymnasia,  and  even  to  others  who  count  themselves  something  much 
higher  than  that.  Do  you  count  yourself  a  poet?  Then  command 
poctrj’. 

We  are  not  yet  quite  done  with  this.  The  brothers  d’Abbadie  showed, 
in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1843,  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Middle  Africa 
there  are  spoken,  besides  Semitic  languages,  dialects  which  have  much 
that  is  peculiar,  mixed  with  much  that  is  Semitic.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
these  gentlemen  were  the  first  to  point  this  out.  H.  Ewald  made  the  fact 
known  in  Germany  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  5, 410  ff. 
By  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature  I  came  early  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  African-Semitic  dialects  must  be  connected  with  Assyrian.  In 
1852  and  1853,  while  in  constant  active  intercourse  with  my  friend  Edwin 
Norris,  who  was  at  that  time  busied  with  the  arrow-head  inscriptions  of 
the  Scythian  class,  I  became  interested  in  such  inscriptions,  and  conceived 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  prove  that  Assyrian  was  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Saho,  and  of  like  idioms.  It  was  evident  that  Assyrian  was  considerably 
different  from  what  was  already  known  as  Semitic.  The  leaves  of  that 
early  spring  in  my  work  have  long  since  been  scattered  by  a  quickly  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn  ;  but  to-day  I  regard  the  matter  in  the  main  exactly  as  I 
did  at  that  time.  I  think  that  the  Semites  separated  into  two  principal 
divisions,  one  of  which  had  its  centre  in  the  territory  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  whence  colonies  wandered,  some  to  Africa,  — 
the  ancestors  of  the  Saho  people,  —  some  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to 
the  west.  To  the  other,  which  does  not  concern  us  here,  belonged  the 
Ethiopians.  Since  in  Assyrian  a  range  of  linguistic  facts  do  not  at  all 
correspond  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  languages  hitherto 
known,  and  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  Ass^^riolc^ists  when  they  tell  us 
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there  are  such  facts,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  at  least  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  investigate  the  relation  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  not  only  to 
the  sister  dialects  in  general,  but  also  especially  to  the  native  idioms  of 
Africa.  Of  course,  I  should  more  correctly  say,  their  relation  to  the 
probable  original  form  of  these  idioms  as  it  is  to  be  discovered  by  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation.  Let  me  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Ewald  did  not 
know  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  when  he  says,  as  above  quoted  (p.  421), 
that  the  termination  of  the  third  person  of  the  perfect  in  Cn  is  something 
preserved  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Saho,  but  that  this  ending  has 
been  entirely  lost  in  all  the  other  Semitic  dialects  known  to  us,  although 
it  is  a  form  thoroughly  accordant  with  the  original  Semitic  mother.  The 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Psalms  made  in  the  diocese  of  Antiochia  in  1050, 
which  1  recently  published,  has  exactly  this  ending;  to  say  nothing  of 
Syriac  (save  that  I  purposely  mention  only  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  §  53,  note 
3,  written  in  1827). 

It  might  be  said,  those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  com¬ 
parative  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  Semitic  languages  ought  to 
imdertake  a  criticism  of  the  authorized  Assyriology  on  the  basis  of  the 
Semitic  knowledge  already  obtained.  It  would  not  be  absolutely  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  satisfy  this  claim ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things.  The  number  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  matter  can  be  counted  on  less  than  the  ten  fingers,  and  for 
these  such  a  criticism  is  not  indispensable.  Others  would  assuredly  not 
be  converted  by  a  mere  criticism,  but  would  demand  a  positive  reply  to 
the  whole  question ;  since  they  would  probably  see  in  the  multitude  of 
details  necessary  to  such  an  investigation  and  criticism  as  above  required, 
nothing  but  much  ado  about  trifles,  or  else  ill-will.  They  would  see  this 
where  nothing  further  really  existed  than  the  application  of  the  faculty 
of  reasoning  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater,  nothing  save  the  earnest 
endeavor  to  find  the  truth.  Besides,  in  a  question  which  is  so  closely 
allied  with  theological  apologetics,  there  are  too  many  interested  to  make 
it  advisable  to  do  otherwise  than  say  a  yes  that  means  no. 

The  review  just  sketched  will  perhaps  make  it  possible  to  see  clearly 
how  much  will  be  dark  in  Assyrian  even  to  any  one  who  is  skilled  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Aramaic.  In  like  manner,  another  investigation,  started 
at  the  suggestion  of  Oppert,  but  since  left  unfinished,  will  probably  lead 
to  a  definite  result  respecting  the  polyphony  of  the  Assyrian  written 
character.  If  we  may  read  one  and  the  same  sign,  as  dich,  umvta,  and 
tip  ;  if  “  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Assyrian  characters  are  polyphones  ”  ;  if  the 
names  Tigris,  Babylon,  Nabuchodnosor  are  expressed  by  groups  of  signs 
which  at  other  times  are  read  Bartikgar  Sintirki,  Anapasadusis,  then  this 
arrangement  must  have  had  a  cause  somewhere,  although  it  seems  to  us,  at 
first  sight,  like  the  work  of  insane  persons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
this  cause  is  discovered,  and  so  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  certain 
laws  in  the  use  of  the  signs  will  become  evident. 
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In  European  languages  something  similar  occurs  to  a  small  extent. 
Englishmen  write  the  old  sign  for  lUra,  that  is  usually  an  L,  and  read  it 
“  pound  ” ;  we  write  — ,  and  read  it  “  less,”  and  also  “  minus.”  In  stating 
a  mathematical  proportion  we  use  the  colon  and  the  sign  of  equality,  and 
we  read  the  former  “  to,”  and  the  latter  not  “  equals,”  but  “  is  as.”  The 
sign  for  litra  is  the  most  suitable  to  serve  us  for  an  example.  It  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  English  are  indebted  for  certain  parts  of  their  culture  to 
an  older  people,  one  originally  foreign  to  them.  From  Brugsch’s  Hiero¬ 
glyphic-Demotic  Dictionary,  1,57  (aps),  it  may  perhaps  be  gathered  that 
we  have  to  go  very  far  back  in  our  researches  in  this  field.  Oppert  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  in  1855  (see  Z.  D.  M.  G.  10,  288),  that  signs  with  double 
meaning  in  Assyrian  writing  belong  in  one  of  the  meanings  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  that  invented  the  sign,  and  in  the  other  meaning  to 
the  idiom  of  the  nation  that  adopted  the  other  nation’s  mode  of  writing. 
A  rudely-sketched  fish  was  read  originally,  perhaps,  ha,  because  the  in¬ 
ventor  had  called  the  fish  ha.  In  Semitic  tongues  fish  was  called  nun. 
Thus  the  same  picture  of  a  fish  came  to  represent  both  nun  and  ha ;  the 
picture  becoming  unrecognizable  as  that  of  a  fish,  because  it  gradually 
came  to  be  sketched  not  with  lines,  but  with  arrow-heads.  I  myself 
adhered  long  to  this  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  even  gave  it  public 
approval  prematurely,  in  my  “  Gesammelten  Abhandlungen,”  217 ;  but  one 
circumstance  now  contradicts  the  explanation,  viz.  that  the  signs  are  not 
diphones,  but  polyphones.  It  is  true  that  in  1855  it  was  taught  that  they 
were  diphones,  and  nothing  else  was  taught.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
of  four  or  five  layers  of  peoples,  so  to  speak,  deposited  one  on  the  other, 
each  belonging  to  a  different  lingual  family,  and  each  bequeathing  its  own 
reading  of  the  common  hieroglyphics  to  its  extirpators  and  successors ;  the 
hieroglyphics  remaining  known  and  recognizable  in  spite  of  all  the  political 
revolutions  and  annihilations  which  had  taken  place,  in  spite,  too,  of  the 
miserable  mode  of  writing.  The  beneficium  inverUarii  of  inheritance  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  extend,  in  those  days,  to  the  treasures  of  the  mind.  But 
even  if  Oppert’s  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  impossible,  some  ex¬ 
planation  of  it  must  be  obtained.  It  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the 
history  of  the  writing  in  all  the  relations  of  part  to  part  thereof.  We  may 
remind  ourselves  that  it  may  be  certain  that  the  Cyprian  syllabary  arose 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  culture  which  wrote  on  the  walls  and 
earthen  tablets  of  Assyria,  and  that  that  syllabary  named  must  be  instruc¬ 
tive  in  the  investigation  of  this  culture.  It  is  not  flattering  to  Semitic 
philology  that  the  process  which  has  repeatedly  been  so  easily  successful 
in  the  Indo-Celtic  field  does  not  succeed  in  the  Semitic. 

After  these  expositions  it  will  hardly  be  doubtful  that  thus  far  not  even 
the  foundations  of  an  Assyrian  philology  have  been  laid  broadly  enough. 
One  series  of  facts  is  already  certainly  obtained.  More  may  be  won  if 
the  students  of  Assyriology  will  only  begin  to  go  systematically  to  work, 
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if  they  will  set  about  acquiring  knowledge  which  we  cannot  do  without, 
and  which,  as  Assyriology  now  stands,  must  be  had  before  investigators 
in  other  departments  can  attempt  to  co-operate.  The  Assyriologist  must 
take  for  associate  that  sort  of  scepticism  which  tries  a  stone  ten  times 
before  setting  it  into  the  wall  of  the  building. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me,  pressingly  urgent  that  the  evil  habit  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  be  not  let  spread  over  this  field,  that  habit  which  now  so  widely 
overruns  elsewhere.  One  may  be  almost  certain  concerning  many  books 
treating  of  Indo-German  comparative  philology,  books  now  used,  and  useful 
and  highly  esteemed,  that  nine  tenths  of  what  is  in  them  is  not  the  property 
of  the  man  whose  name  stands  on  the  title-page.  The  works  on  AssjTi- 
ology  are  more  easily  numbered,  and  the  workers  are  few.  Only  Ilincks 
and  Norris  are  no  more :  Rawlinson,  Oppert,  Mdnant,  Smith  (now  also 
gone,  Ed.),  Sayce,  Schrader,  still  live.  It  would  be  well  for  the  new 
science  if  there  were  prepared  for  it  a  book  of  reference,  in  which  should 
be  credited  to  each  man  what  is  his  own,  with  exact  references.  No  one 
likes  to  be  unjust,  and  while  there  rules  a  race  in  Germany  whose  motto 
is  suum  cuique,  it  may  even  be  held  as  patriotic  to  follow  this  watchword 
in  all  things.  I  think  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  would  be  very 
surprising. 

Gutschmid  probably  means  Max  Muller  when,  on  page  128,  he  speaks  of 
a  talented  linguist,  who  in  an  unfortunate  hour  coined  the  word  Turanian; 
but  that  expression  arose,  not  with  Max  MUller,  but,  further  back,  with 
Friedrich  Riickert.  I  remember  still  very  distinctly  how,  in  November 
or  December  of  1844,  in  a  conversation  concerning  the  character  of  the 
South-Indian  languages,  Riickert  surprised  MUller  and  myself  by  the 
assertion  that  the  lingual  character  of  Turkish  was  exactly  that  of  Tamul. 
cf.  not  my  “Political  Essays”  (1853),  for  they  are  inaccessible,  but  my 
“  Report  on  the  present  Situation  of  the  German  Empire,”  page  9. 

On  page  96  Noldeke  is  thanked  for  the  reference  of  the  Syrian  Agaba- 
t^a  in  Herodotus  3,  64  to  Hamat,  but  Noldeke  is  rich  enough  to  be  able 
to  share  these  thanks  with  others.  I  myself  have  already  treated  this 
view  as  common  property  of  the  fellow-workers  in  this  department  of 
study  (see  Symmicta  121),  although  Gutschmid  credits  it  to  Noldeke. 
F.  Hitzig  was  the  first  to  defend  the  view,  as  the  ninth  Thesis  of  his 
Dissertation  “  de  Cadyti  urbe  Herodotea,”  on  April  13,  1829,  in  Gottingen. 

Both  the  treatises  which  were  the  ^casion  of  Gutschmid’s  book  are 
printed  as  a  preface  by  Gutschmid. 

It  will  be  useful  to  note  that  I  have  written  this  present  Article  at 
special  request. 

.  Paul  de  Laoabde. 

Vot.  XXXIV.  No.  135.  72 
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'  ARTICLE  XI. 

ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS  BY  E.  BEUL^.‘ 

This  is  a  work  of  Art  which  has  recently  come  to  our  notice,  although 
it  was  published  twenty  years  ago.  The  two  volumes  are  devoted  to 
descriptions  of  the  old  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis  itself;  the 
Propylaea  and  temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  the  Parthenon  and  Erec- 
theium.  They  are  written  with  great  care,  in  a  simple  and  graceful  style. 
The  descriptions  are  accurate  and  graphic,  and  although  often  elaborate 
in  their  details,  neither  tedious  nor  obscure.  The  author’s  candor  and 
courtesy  of  spirit,  when  dealing  with  the  opinions  of  other  writers  at 
variance  with  his  own,  are  admirable. 

M.  Beuld  portrays  the  buildings  as  they  are  now  in  their  ruins,  and  as 
they  were  once  in  all  their  beauty  and  magnificence.  He  brings  to  light 
the  exquisite  skill  and  nicety  with  which  the  Greeks  adapted  architecture 
to  sculptural  ornament,  and  made  sculpture  avail  itself  of  architectural 
principles.  Thus,  in  the  porch  of  the  Caryatides,  the  beautiful  figures, 
like  the  columns  of  the  temple,  incline  slightly  inward,  and  their  limbs 
bend  in  correspondence  to  their  position.  Those  on  the  right  of  the 
portico  facing  the  spectator  bend  the  right  knee,  and  the  group  on  the 
other  hand  bend  the  left.  Such  a  posture  gives  an  aspect  of  resistance 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  Caryatides.  Even  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is 
made  to  give  an  additional  support  to  the  head.  In  order  that  the  entab¬ 
lature  may  not  press  too  heavily  on  the  maidens  which  sustain  it,  there  is 
no  frieze,  and  the  cornice  rests  upon  the  architrave. 

For  a  long  time  the  existence  of  sculptured  figures  on  the  frieze  of  the 
northern  portico  was  not  known.  It  was  inferred  from  holes  in  the  black 
stone  for  attaching  bass-reliefs;  and  also  from  an  inscription  in  the  British 
Museum,  —  which  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Athenians  long  ago  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Erectheium,  — 
the  expenditures,  etc.  The  Commissioners  say  :  “  Around  the  temple  is 
a  frieze  in  Eleusinian  marble.  It  has  figures  attached  in  bass-relief.” 
Recent  excavations  near  the  Erectheium  have  discovered  fragments  of 
small  figures  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  frieze;  about  the  same 
time  the  accounts  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice  were  also  discovered. 

t  L’Acrople  D’Athfenes  par  E.  BeuM  Ancien  Membre  de  L’Ecole  D’Athfenes 
pnblid  sons  les  auspices  du  Ministre  de  I’lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Cultes. 
Paris  :  Firmin  Didot  Freres,  Libraires  imprimeurs  de  I’lnstitut.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1854. 
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“We  have  bought,”  say  the  directors  of  the  works,  “two  talents  of  lead 
for  fastening  the  small  figures  of  the  frieze  at  Sostratus,  of  the  burgh  of 
Melitus,  10  drachmas.”  They  also  designate  eleven  or  twelve  pieces, 
name  the  artists  which  were  charged  with  these,  and  indicate  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  them.  These  curious  details  deserve  to  be  trans¬ 
cribed  entire. 

“  Phyromachus  of  Kephisia :  The  young  man  with  a  cuirass,  60  drach¬ 
mas  ;  Praxias  of  Melitus : and  the  person  seen  from  behind  who  drives 
him  back,  120  drachmas ;  Antiphanes  of  the  Ceramicus:  The  chariot,  the 
young  man,  and  the  two  horses  which  are  yoked  to  the  chariot,  240 
drachmas ;  Phyromachus  of  Kephisia :  The  man  leading  a  horse,  60 
drachmas ;  Myrmion  of  Agryle :  The  horse,  the  man  who  strikes  him,  and 
the  column  which  he  has  added  later,  120  drachmas;  Soclus  of  Alope: 
The  man  holding  the  bridle,  60  drachmas ;  Phyromachus  of  Kephisia : 
The  man  standing  near  the  altar,  leaning  on  his  staff,  60  drachmas; 
Jasos  of  Collytus :  The  woman  before  whom  the  young  girl  is  kneeling, 
80  drachmas.” 

Among  the  pieces  preserved  in  the  little  Museum  of  the  Acropolis  are 
two  mentioned  in  this  inscription  :  the  young  girl  kneeling,  work  of  lasos, 
and  the  three  rearing  horses  abreast,  which  were  yoked  to  a  chariot. 

The  question  whether  these  marbles  were  painted  is  discussed  very 
fairly ;  and  that  they  were  painted  is,  to  our  mind,  satisfactorily  proved. 
First,  there  are  traces  of  colors,  such  as  blue  and.green,  about  the  triglyphs 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  and  friezes  of  the  various 
temples.  Secondly,  the  accounts  containing  the  very  sums  paid  to  the 
painters  have  been  found  and  deciphered;  thus:  scaffoldings  for  the 
painters  of  the  interior  ceiling;  painters  —  for  having  painted  the  cyma- 
tium  on  the  interior  architrave  at  the  rate  of  five  oboli  a  foot ;  gilders  — 
for  having  gilded  the  conchs ;  to  a  painter  who  has  painted  the  cymatium 
on  the  interior  architrave  at  the  rate  of  five  oboli  a  foot,  113  feet ;  gold 
bought  for  the  conchs,  166  leaves  at  1  drachma  the  leaf,  of  Adonis,  living 
in  Melitus.  These  registers  establish  the  decoration  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  temple,  but  only  of  the  upper  parts. 

Antiquity  tells  us  that  Phidias  sculptured  the  great  Chryselephantine 
statue  of  Athena.  But  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  colossal 
statues  of  the  pediments,  the  reliefs  of  the  metopes,  and  the  exquisite  bass- 
reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  are  wrought  by  his  hand,  or  designed 
by  his  genius.  M.  Beul4  says ;  “  I  admit  that,  by  the  wish  of  Pericles, 
Phidias  chose  the  men  and  distributed  the  works.  But  as  it  happens  to¬ 
day  in  similar  enterprises,  each  master,  once  called  and  his  programme 
accepted,  remains  free  and  sovereign  in  his  atelier  surrounded  by  his 
pupils  and  workmen.”  Public  opinion  gives  the  name  of  Phidias  more 
particularly  to  the  frieze.  His  part  in  the  vast  work  may  have  been  the 
general  design,  the  execution  of  some  pieces  for  models,  and  a  direct  in- 
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iluence  on  the  studies  of  his  pupils.  His  inspirations,  his  counsels,  his 
surveillance  conducted  the  execution  and  sustained  in  an  unknown  man* 
ner  the  pupils  whom  he  initiated  in  his  art. 

The  elaborate  description  which  these  volumes  contain  of  the  Parthenon 
suggests  many  hints  with  regard  to  the  architecture  of  Christian  churches. 
The  very  structure  of  this  temple  indicates  introspection,  thoughtfulness, 
calmness,  and  dignity  of  spirit.  Men  who  go  into-  such  a  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  do  not  go  in  for  the  sake  of  looking  out  of  the  windows.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  Parthenon  is  seen  at  once,  and  makes  a  permanent  impression 
on  the  mind.  There  are  fifty  elaborate  church  edifices  which  we  have 
looked  at  a  hundred  times,  long  before  and  long  since  we  examined  the 
Parthenon,  but  we  cannot,  even  now,  form  in  our  minds  an  exact  picture 
of  those  churches.  Some  of  them  even  now  are  entirely  indistinct  in  our 
memories ;  but  the  size  and  form  and  proportions  of  the  Parthenon  are 
indelibly  impressed  on  our  mind.  It  is  certainly  a  great  perfection  of 
architecture  that  such  rare  beauty  is  allied  to  such  admirable  simplicity. 

The  Parthenon  has  been  the  delight  and  wonder  of  all  ages.  The 
beauty  of  its  remaining  stately  columns  still  pleases  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  The  blocks  of  marble  are  so  firmly  united  that  they  look  like 
one  shaft.  The  shattered  fragments  tell  how  they  were  once  put 
together.  Each  block  had  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  into  which  was 
fitted  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  of  a  somewhat  cylindrical  form.  The  wood 
in  the  lower  block  had  a  round  hole.  The  wood  in  the  upper  stone  was 
prolonged  into  a  pivot  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  lower  drum. 
These  two  were  then  placed  the  one  over  the  other.  In  order  to  make 
the  adhesion  perfect,  the  surface  of  each  of  these  blocks  was  divided  into 
zones.  The  inner  and  outer  were  polished.  The  two  others  were  ham¬ 
mered  or  slightly  grooved,  so  that,  in  moving  the  top  drum  round  upon 
the  other  like  a  mill-stone,  all  unevenness  was  ground  into  a  powder, 
and  every  crevice  was  filled ;  not  even  the  blade  of  a  pen-knife  can  enter 
the  joint.  Many  unfinished  blocks  lying  on  the  ground  have  two  ear-like 
projections  on  the  rough  stone  for  handles.  After  the  operation  of  grind¬ 
ing  is  completed,  these  are  taken  off,  and  when  the  column  is  in  place  it 
is  fluted. 

It  is  scarcely  forty  years  since  the  curvatures  of  the  stylobate,  archi¬ 
trave,  etc.,  have  been  discovered.  It  is  for  want  of  these  same  curves 
that  the  Madeleine  Church  in  Paris  looks  fiat  and  sunken  on  the  roof  and 
elsewhere. 

[The  preceding  is  one  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Art  to  be  continued  in 
future  Numbers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra]. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

GERMAN  NOTICES  OF  MR.  ROWLAND  G.  HAZARD’S 
VOLUME  ON  CAUSATION  AND  FREEDOM  IN  WILLING.' 

This  volume  of  a  well-known  manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island  has  been 
translated  into  the  German  language.  It  has  been  briefly,  but  favorably 
reviewed  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt  for  June  24,  1876  ;  also  in  the 
Illustrirte  Deutsche  Monaishefle  for  January  1877,  and  in  other  German 
periodicals.  The  following  notice  is  from  the  Theolog.  Jahresberichtj  Vol. 
X.  No.  12.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  honor  to  our  country  that  the 
speculations  of  what  we  call  a  “  business-man  ”  and  “  a  man  of  affairs  ” 
should  attract  so  much  attention  among  European  scholars.  lie  is  studied 
by  theological  students  as  if  he  were  a  professed  theologian,  and  by  philo¬ 
sophical  inquirers  as  If  his  life  bad  been  consumed  in  the  schools. 

‘The  author  is  highly  esteemed  in  North  America  as  a  writer  upon 
metaphysics.  The  present  work,  translated  into  German,  shows  that  this 
esteem  is  well  deserved.  For  many  years  I  have  not  seen  any  philosoph¬ 
ical  investigations  more  sterling  and  more  profound  than  these.  And 
the  results,  in  several  of  the  most  important  questions  of  human  knowledge 
and  human  life,  at  which  the  author  arrives,  seem  to  me  to  deserve  in  the 
highest  degree  the  attention  of  all  thinking  minds.  His  problem  Is  the 
great  question  of  freedom  in  willing,  in  its  relation  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  universe.  It  is  notorious  that  our  philosophers,  and  still  more  the 
naturalists  of  our  time,  are  most  of  them  about  to  decide  this  question  in 
a  way  most  unfavorable,  if  not  destructive,  to  freedom.  The  answer  is 
either  pantheistic,  —  i.e.  “  determinative,”  —  and  sacrifices  human  freedom 
to  unknown  fate ;  or  it  is  atheistic,  —  i.e.  “  naturalistic,” — and  sacrifices  it 
to  the  Moloch  of  matter.  Hazard  shows  that  this  method  does  not,  and 
cannot,  solve  the  mysteries  of  life,  that  it  creates  unending  difficulties, 
and  that  it  is  as  little  honorable  to  the  culture  of  our  age,  in  other  respects 
so  great,  as  it  would  be  to  abandon  the  system  of  Copernicus,  and  to 
return  to  that  of  Ptolemy  or  Tycho  Brahe.  For  to  suppose,  as  many  do 
in  our  time,  that  human  actions  are  not  a  product  of  man’s  intelligence 
and  will,  but  only  of  the  space  and  time  in  which  man  finds  himself ;  to 
suppose  that  all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  the  world  do  not  depend 

'  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to  John 
Stuart  Mill ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  and  our  notions  of 
Infinite  Space.  By  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  English  edition,  Boston  :  Lee  and 
Shepard.  1869.  German  edition,  New  York :  B.  Westerman,  and  Co.  1875. 
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upon  an  intelligent,  self-knowing,  and  free-acting  God,  but  on  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  unconscious  and  un-free  agencies  in  matter  —  this  fact  “  shows 
a  retrograde  movement  in  ideas,  carrying  us  farther  back  than  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  rude  notions  of  our  Indian  tribes,  and  landing 
us  substantially  in  fetichism.  Though  the  time  is  past  in  which  mere 
power  was  deemed  the  proper  object  of  worship,  still,  if  we  believed  that 
all  the  beneficent  and  aesthetic  conditions  of  existence  were  caused  by 
material  phenomena  and  events,  we  could  hardly  fail,  as  rational  and 
emotional  beings,  to  adore  them”  (Eng.  ed.  pp.  61,  62 ;  Germ.  ed.  p.  65). 

‘  The  author  shows  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  pronounce  more  than  bare 
suppositions  on  the  originating  cause  of  all  things,  or  on  the  origin  of 
the  world.  But  one  thing  is  certain :  “  All  theories  of  causation,  when 
traced  to  their  foundation,  must  bring  us  to  something  which  is  already 
active,  or  that  has  in  itself  the  ability  to  become  so”  (Eng.  ed.  p.  71; 
Germ.  ed.  p.  76).  Can  this  be  matter?  Never!  To  understand  its 
motion  and  action  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  assume  another  force 
operating  upon  and  preceding  matter.  Or  might  we  believe  that  matter 
and  mind  have  been  co-existent  from  eternity  ?  Once  more,  never ! 
“We  can  only  judge  as  to  what  was  by  what  has  since  been.  From 
secondary  causes  (or  uniform  modes  of  God’s  action  now  observable)  the 
geologist  seeks  to  trace  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  rocks  of  our 
globe,  through  the  mutations  of  a  time  which  it  overtasks  the  imagination 
to  compass ;  as  the  astronomer,  with  a  mightier  stretch  of  thought,  recon¬ 
structs  the  universe,  and  unfolds  the  mysteries  of  creation  in  its  various 
stages  of  development.  And  if  for  all  this  we  rely  upon  mere  observation 
for  our  facts,  and  trust  that  the  forces  which  we  now  detect  in  such  minute 
proportions  in  the  laboratory  were  then  magnificently  active  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature,  that  the  principles  which  now  apply  to  the  formation 
of  a  soap-bubble  then  applied  to  the  formation  of  suns  and  satellites,  may 
we  not  have  as  rational  and  as  philosophic  faith  that  the  only  power  which 
we  now  know  that  can  begin  change,  and  modify  and  direct  the  material 
forces  in  our  own  little  sphere,  was  then  also  active  throughout  the  realms 
of  space  —  that  intelligence,  so  limited  in  us,  in  a  mightier  form  sought, 
designed,  and  executed  the  symmetrical  arrangement  which  so  harmonizes 
with  our  own  sentiment  of  beauty  and  love  of  order,  with  our  aspirations 
for  the  sublimely  vast  and  our  admiration  of  the  minutely  perfect  ”  (Eng. 
ed.  pp.  72,  73  ;  Germ.  ed.  pp.  77,  78). 

‘  It  is  not  matter ;  mind  is  the  primary,  the  first  cause  in  the  system  of 
the  universe.  And  it  is  the  power  of  mind,  and  by  no  means  that  of 
matter  or  physical  substance,  on  which  the  individual  facts  and  phenomena 
in  the  progress  of  the  world  depend.  “  That  by  observation  we  have  found 
that  certain  events  uniformly  succeed  certain  other  events  is,  then,  a  fact 
of  great  practical  importance,  enabling  us  to  predict  or  conjecture,  with 
more  or  less  of  certainty,  the  future  course  of  events  by  which  we  are 
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liable  to  be  affected.  But  it  is  thus  important  only  for  the  reason  that 
TFe  have  power  in  ourselves  to  act  upon  the  future,  and  make  it  different 
from  what,  without  our  efforts,  this  uniformity  in  the  flow  of  events  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  would  be.  If  we  had  no  such  causal  power,  then  this  knowledge 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  succession  of  certain  consequents  to  certain  ante¬ 
cedents  would  be  of  no  practical  importance,  and  inductive  science  would 
rank  among  those  which  merely  furnish  a  play-ground  for  the  intellect, 
or  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  It  may  be  said  that  we  only  add  our  efforts 
to  the  other  antecedents ;  but  if  we  really  do  this,  and  thus  change  the 
subsequent  events,  or  the  order  of  them,  we  act  as  cause,  modifying  the 
effects  of  all  causes  extrinsic  to  us,  though  the  relation  of  consequents  to 
the  antecedents,  which  embrace  these  efforts,  is  not  less  uniform  than  in 
other  cases.  Except  in  regard  to  instinctive  actions,  it  is  because  of  the 
uniformity  in  the  effects  of  effort  that  we  can  know  how  to  influence  the 
future.  Thb  uniformity  may  arise  from  an  occult  connection,  making  it 
a  necessity ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  our  freedom  in  making 
the  effort”  (Eng.  ed.  pp.  74,  75;  Germ.  ed.  pp.  79,  80). 

‘  The  above  quotation  gives  the  principal  contents  of  the  first  letter 
(Eng.  ed.  pp.  3-80 ;  Germ.  ed.  pp.  1-84).  The  second  and  larger  letter 
(Eng.  ed.  pp.  81-254  ;  Germ.  ed.  pp.  89-274)  mainly  treats  the  question 
advanced  by  Hartmann’s  latest  philosophy  —  how  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  active  subject,  since  it  is  influenced  by  such  untold  numbers  of 
outward  relations  and  events  of  all  kinds.  Can  we,  in  the  face  of  these 
latter,  really  speak  of  freedom  in  human  willing  and  human  action  ?  Or 
is  all  that  man  speaks,  thinks,  and  does  perhaps  only  a  necessary  result 
of  the  space  and  time  in  which  he  finds  himself  ?  Is  the  world  in  general 
and  particular  ruled  by  something  conscious  or  unconscious  ?  (To  use 
an  illustration  of  my  own,  must  the  political  eminence  which  the  new 
German  empire  possesses  since  the  year  1870  over  other  powers  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  mere  result  of  the  position  of  certain  political  constellations 
that  unconsciously  favorably  arranged  themselves  ?  Or  must  we  regard 
it  as  the  consciously  intended  fruit  of  its  own  knowing  and  willing,  of  its 
progress  towards  power  and  liberty  ?)  As  might  be  expected  after  the 
first  letter,  the  author  takes  a  firm  stand  on  the  ideal  side,  on  the  side  of 
consciousness  and  freedom  of  mind  as  against  matter.  He  does  not 
over-rate  the  truth  of  such  expressions  as  motion  and  action  of  matter.” 
But  if  what  happens  must  needs  be  the  result  of  effort  in  some  potent 
agent,  he  says,  and  surely  with  justice :  “  We  never  think  or  speak  of 
the  effort  of  matter.  All  effort  is  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  other  mode 
of  exerting  its  power”  (Eng.  ed.  p.  120  ;  Germ.  ed.  p.  129).  “An 
unconscious  effort  is  in  thought  as  absurd  as  an  unfelt  feeling”  (Eng. 
ed.  p.  129  ;  Germ.  ed.  p.  139).  Of  unintelligent  matter  it  must  be  said 
that  it  “  must  be  moved  by  something  not  itself,  and  then  cannot  stop  its 
motion  or  change  its  direction,  but  for  these  also  requires  to  be  acted 
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upon  by  something  not  itself.  A  combustible  material  does  not  stop 
or  change  its  course  to  avoid  a  consuming  fire.  An  intelligent  bein<T 
will  of  itself  stop  or  change  its  action  to  avoid  painful  consequences. 
To  the  action  of  a  being  with  a  faculty  of  effort,  wants  demanding  effort, 
and  knowledge  to  apply  its  effort  to  the  desired  ends,  no  extrinsic  or 
prior  application  of  power  or  force  is  requisite ;  for  all  that  is  necessary 
is  that  it  should  perceive  that  there  is  an  occasion  —  a  reason  —  for 
putting  forth  its  own  inherent  power  ”  (Eng.  ed.  pp.  137,  138;  Germ, 
ed.  p.  149). 

‘  “  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  necessity  that  the  volitions  are,  and 
muk  be,  in  accordance  with  the  disposition,  inclination,  desires,  and 
habits;  and,  being  thus  necessitated,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  free  ”  (Eng. 
ed.  p.  1G4;  Germ.  ed.  p.  178).  If  this  were  true,  we  could  not  make 
criminals  responsible  for  their  offences  ;  and  society  could  do  no  more 
than  to  lock  up  criminals  so  long  as  there  would  be  reason  to  expect 
criminal  acts  from  them.  In  this  connection,  the  author  shows  that  we 
are  logically  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  believing  that  the  volition  is 
conformed  to  the  want  and  knowledge,  not  by  any  extrinsic  power  or 
force,  but  by  the  willing  being  himself ;  and  such  conforming  being,  in 
fact,  the  controlling  or  directing  of  his  volition  or  effort,  he  in  such  voli¬ 
tion  or  effort  acts  freely”  (Eng.  ed.  p.  203;  Germ.  ed.  p.  220).  “The 
determination  of  a  volition  by  the  character  is,  in  fact,  the  determination 
by  the  willing  being”  (Eng.  ed.  p.  210;  Germ.  ed.  p.  227). 

‘  The  great  question  as  to  the  relation  between  human  freedom  and  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world  receives  the  following  answer  from  the 
author :  “  If  there  was  any  necessary  incompatibility  of  Divine  prescience 
with  man’s  freedom  in  willing,  he  had,  of  these  two  alternatives,  elected 
not  to  foreknow  our  volitions . A  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  does  not  re¬ 

quire  time  to  prepare  in  advance  for  what  may  arise,  but  can  perceive  at 
the  instant  what  action  is  best;  and  if  this  preparation  were  necessary 
such  a  Being  could  anticipate  every  possible  combination  of  conditions, 
and  determine  in  advance  what  his  action  in  each  should  be  ”  (Eng.  ed. 
p.  213  ;  Germ.  ed.  p.  231).  “  God,  even  if  he  could  foreknow  the  voli¬ 
tions  of  finite  conative  beings,  may  have  chosen  to  limit  his  own  knowledge, 
and  not  to  foreknow  them  ;  and  hence  such  volitions  as  they  actually 
occur  may  become  additions  to  his  knowledge  and  the  occasions  of  cor¬ 
responding  variations  in  his  action.  I  have,  however,  also  endeavored 
to  show  that  all  these  variations  may  still  be  embraced  in  general  rules 
of  action  in  a  more  extended  and  complex  uniformity,  and  that  our  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  predict  the 
recurrence  of  physical  events,  are  only  efforts  to  learn  the  uniform  modes 
of  God’s  action  in  reference  to  them.  Even  though  there  is  a  sphere  in 
which  his  actions  may  be  varied  by  that  of  other  free  agents,  still  there 
is  a  large  material  domain  in  which  he  may  act  as  a  sole  First  Cause, 
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and  in  which  his  action  is  not  liable  to  be  varied  by  increase  of  knowledge” 
(Eng.  ed.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Germ.  ed.  p.  239).  These  are  statements  of 
philosophy  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 
They  find  room  for  what  the  Scriptures  tell  us  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  —  that  the  love  of  God  wisely  limits  human  freedom,  but  never  in 
any  wise  destroys  it.  The  Appendix  (Eng.  ed.  pp.  255-281 ;  Germ.  ed. 
pp.  275-315)  adds  two  interesting  essays  on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  and 
our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.’  f 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.  GERMAN  WORKS. 

Bohmer's  “  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Scientific  View  of  the 
World  in  Germany”  (Geschichte  der  Entwickelung  der  natur-wissen- 
schaftlichen  Weltanschauung  in  Deutschland),  though  of  course  not  pro¬ 
fessedly  polemical,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  so  in  reality.  The  author 
does  not,  indeed,  take  the  idealistic  or  spiritualistic  side  in  scientific 
questions  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  sympathies  seem  in  the  main  to  be  with  the 
mechanical,  sensualistic  view  of  man’s  nature ;  but  still  he  does  not  form 
the  high  estimate  of  the  theories  of  Darwin  to  which  such  men  as  H^kel 
and  others  incline.  He  allows  the  value  of  Darwin’s  investigations,  but 
does  not  think  his  speculations  altogether  valid.  It  is  an  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  subject. 

Professor  Karl  Volker,  in  his  “  Popular  Cosmogonic  Lectures  ”  (Popu- 
lare  Kosmogonische  Vortrage)  favors  a  totally  different  view  of  the  primeval 
development  of  our  planet  from  that  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of 
transmutation ;  namely,  that  which  is  based  on  the  theory  of  ice  ages, 
propounded  by  Schmidt.  In  this  respect  he  is  said  to  be  akin  to,  if  not  a 
follower  of,  the  celebrated  botanist  and  palaeontologist.  Professor  Heer 
of  Zurich. 

Professor  Hdckel  of  Jena,  who  almost  out-Darwins  Darwin  in  his  popular 
lectures  on  the  natural  history  of  creation  has  met  with  some  sharp  criti¬ 
cism.  In  the  course  of  these  lectures  he  maintains  that  Goethe  taught 
something  like  Darwinism ;  but  Dr.  Oscar  Schmidt  proves  him  to  have 
confounded  ideal  transmutation,  a  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  types,  with  the  now  popular  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  all  living 
things  from  one  or  more  original  germs. 

Between  Hackel  and  the  celebrated  traveller  and  ethnologist  Dr.  Bastian, 
who  edits  the  valuable  Ethnologische  Zeitschrifl,  there  have  also  been  some 
hot  skirmishes.  Bastian  says  it  is  ‘‘  childishness  in  the  advocates  of  the 
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theory  of  evolution  or  descent  to  suppose  themselves  able  to  see  through 
the  plan  of  the  law  of  the  universe  on  the  ground  of  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  afforded  by  this  little  comer  the  earth,  and  to  attempt  to  trace 
out  a  regular  development  from  protoplasms  to  man,”  and,  amongst  other 
things,  describes  Darwin’s  work  on  man  as  the  “  dreams  of  an  afternoon 
napper.”  Hackel,  in  return,  charges  Bastian  with  ignorance  of  the  facts 
in  question,  incapability  of  understanding  the  theory,  lack  of  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  the  world  of  phenomena.  Immeasurable  confusion ;  and 
concludes  his  tirade  with  the  words :  “  It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
circumstance  that  those  men  are  chiefly  indignant  at  the  discovery  of  the 
natural  development  of  man  from  the  monkey,  between  whom  and  our 
common  tertiary  ancestors  there  is  the  least  observable  difference,  whether 
as  to  intellectual  capacity  or  cerebral  characteristics.”  Verily,  our  scien¬ 
tific  men  ought  not  now  to  talk  about  an  odium  theologicum,  but  about  an 
edium  scientijicum.  They  certainly  equal  even  the  seventeenth-century 
theologians,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Prof.  Dr.  F.  Komefs  “  Animal  Soul  and  Human  Mind  ”  (Thierseele 
und  Menschengeist)  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  truth  in  common 
both  in  the  materialistic  and  what  he  terms  the  idealistic  view  of  the  world ; 
but,  though  in  many  respects  commendable,  fails  to  show  any  sympathy 
with  a  positive  Christian  view  of  religion  and  morals.  His  point  of  view 
is  the  humanistic  one  so  common  in  Germany. 

To  the  same  school,  in  the  main,  belongs  Dr.  Edward  Reich's  “  Man 
and  the  Soill  (Der  Mensch  und  die  Seele) ;  or.  Studies  in  Physiological 
and  Philosophical  Anthropology  and  in  the  Physics  of  Daily  Life.” 

Dr.  Albert  Wigand  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Darwinism  with  the  assumption  of  a  distinct  creation  of  species,  in  his 
“  Genealogy  of  the  Primitive  Cells  as  a  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Descent 
or  the  Rise  of  Species  with  Natural  Selection.” 

In  the  pamphlet  entitled  “  The  Dissolution  of  Species  by  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion,”  the  anonymous  author  aims  to  show  that  the  necessary  result  of  a 
development  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  natural  selection  will  be 
the  final  reduction  of  all  organic  species  to  one  single,  universal  organism, 
in  which  meet  the  respective  characteristics  of  plant,  animal,  and  man ; 
the  final  abolition  of  everything  positive  in  the  domain  of  culture  and 
morals  ;  and  the  complete  conversipn  of  man  into  an  animal  —  a  complete 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Not  because  of  its  value,  —  for  scientifically  it  is  a  mere  hash-up  of  other 
men’s  thoughts,  —  but  because  of  its  violence,  would  we  notice  the  work 
of  C.  A.  Specht,  entitled  “Theologv’  and  Science”  (Theologie  und  Wis- 
scnschaft).  The  following  are  samples  of  his  expectorations :  “  It  is  against 
those  black  sons  of  night,  those  authors  of  intellectual  bondage,  the 
parsons,  that  the  weapons  of  free  thought,  reason,  and  science  must  be 
directed.”  The  whole  of  parsondom,  no  matter  of  what  creed,  must  be 
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sent  to  the  right-about ;  that  bogy  theology  must  be  cast  into  the  lumber- 
room  of  monstrosities  and  absurdities.”  “  Therefore,”  cries  he,  “  O  men 
of  the  earth,  purify  yourselves  at  last  from  blind  faith,  so  that  an  end  may 
be  put  to  the  swindling  existence  of  those  greedy  blackguards,  the  parsons.” 

The  anonymous  author  of  “  Creation  and  Man  ”  indulges  in  very  similar 
language,  though  he  is  not  so  completely  carried  away  by  his  passion. 
He  maintains  that  “  a  religious  confession  has  never  more  than  a  very 
subordinate  value,  inasmuch  as  it  misleads  men  to  hypocrisy,  indolence, 
and  cruelty.  In  the  great  struggle  between  impulse  and  emotion,  will 
and  conscience,  lie  and  truth,  it  is  the  fastness  into  which  impulse,  will, 
and  lie  retreat  after  every  defeat,  in  order  to  collect  strength  for  new 
attack.”  He  also  talks  about  delivering  the  people  from  “  the  claws  of  a 
demagogic  parsondom.”  How  a  man  in  his  senses  can  discover  demagogues 
among  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Germany  is  a  mystery. 

Very  ambitious  is  the  undertaking  of  Dr.  Dxdk  in  his  book,  “  Animal 
or  Man  ?  A  Word  about  the  Essence  and  Destination  of  Humanity.” 
Starting  with  the  axiom  that  “the  scientific  question  started  by  Darwin, 
which  was  a  necessary  product  of  the  intellectual  labor  of  the  present 
century,  bears  a  new  world  in  its  womb,  and  that  if  it  be  finally  affirmed 
it  must  overthrow  a  view  of  the  world  and  religious  dogmas  which  have 
lasted  thousands  of  years  and  were  deemed  everlasting,”  he  proposes,  “  by 
drawing  out  from  the  source  of  the  present  consciousness  of  cultured  man, 
and  comparing  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  animal  with  those  of  man,  to 
give  such  expression  to  the  unity  and  distinction  of  the  two  as  clearly  to 
discover  the  boundary  line  where  both  creations  meet  and  separate.”  In 
carrying  out  this  design  he  collects  a  large  number  of  facts,  especially 
such  as  are  due  to  religious  fanaticism,  which,  in  his  view,  show  that  man  is 
merely  a  higher  kind  of  brute.  His  own  position  seems  to  be  a  panthe¬ 
istic  one ;  and  he  speaks  of  “  spirit  as  the  brute-vanquishing  ego  of  all  men, 
or  ego  of  humanity.”  A  wretched  production,  but  a  sign  of  the  times. 

Dr.  Alex.  Braun,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  seeks 
in  his  brief  treatise  on  “  The  Significance  of  Development  in  Natural 
History  ”  to  show  that  creation  and  development  are  not  incompatible 
conceptions,  if  we  regard  creation  not  as  belonging  merely  to  the  past,  but 
as  a  continuous,  omnipresent,  divine  activity.  Darwin’s  theory,  he  believes, 
sets  forth  the  history  of  this  development  or  creation  correctly  in  all  es¬ 
sential  features.  To  his  mind  it  is  an  elevating,  rather  than  a  degrading, 
thought,  to  look  upon  man  as  the  last  and  highest  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  development,  and  as  thus  so  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  nature 
as  to  be  in  the  truest  sense  its  son. 

The  philosopher  K.  Ch.  Planck,  who  is  a  disciple  of  Schelling,  declares 
open  war  against  materialism  in  his  work,  “  Truth  and  Superficiality  of 
Darwinism,”  etc.  He  would  have  the  law  of  development  take  its  start 
from  “  the  dominating  inner  concentration  of  the  parts,  and  have  its 
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essential  nature  in  their  progressive  development”  —  whatever  that  may 
mean  ;  whereas  Darwin  endeavors  to  explain  “the  organic  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  individual  inorganic  elements.”  He  does  not  com¬ 
plain  of  the  effort  to  show  that  the  development  from  the  indifferentiated 
homogeneous  whole  to  the  complete  differentiation  and  individualization 
is  contained  in  the  domain  of  the  organic ;  but  objects  to  the  external, 
mechanical  way  of  dealing  with  it.  Herein,  also,  he  seems  to  us  to  be 
right.  An  evolution,  a  development  within  the  world,  so  to  speak,  would 
accord  with  the  facts ;  the  outward  development  advocated  by  Darwinists 
lacks,  to  say  the  least,  adequate  support  in  the  region  of  fact.  Planck’s 
work  contains  much  deep  thought.  Its  chief  defect  is  that  too  much 
German  patriotism  is  mixed  up  with  his  philosophy  and  science  for  our 
taste. 

The  new  edition  of  Professor  UlricVs  very  able  work,  “  God  and  Man,” 
contains  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  relation  of  Darwinism  to  morals 
and  law.  An  idea  of  his  position  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
words :  “  Law  roots,  it  is  true,  immediately  in  the  ethical  nature  of  man ; 
ultimately,  however,  in  the  nature  of  God.  God  himself  is  the  absolute 
right,  because  he  is  the  final  ground  and  the  absolute  condition  of  human 
morality.” 

In  the  recent  editions  of  his  “  Force  and  Matter,”  Dr.  Buchner  seems 
to  favor  the  practice  of  abortion,  and  appeals  as  it  were  in  its  favor  to 
the  custom  of  such  “  natural  ”  peoples  as  the  Chinese  and  others. 

The  well-known  traveller  and  anthropologist.  Dr.  Gustav  Fritzsch,  in 
his  work  on  “  The  Natives  of  Africa  Ethnographically  and  Anatomically 
described,”  laments  that  Darwin  should  have  given  up  the  caution  ob¬ 
served  by  him  in  his  earlier  publications,  and  become  untrue  to  himself 
by  forsaking  the  soil  of  seientific  observation  for  the  great  ocean  of  specu¬ 
lation.  He  also  blames  him  for  seeking  to  effect  by  bold  theorizings 
what  his  investigations  could  never  definitely  settle. 

The  geologist,  A.  Stutz,  of  Zurich,  raises  his  voice  against  the  pantheistic 
theology  of  the  Zeitstimmen  party  in  Switzerland,  and  avows  his  belief 
in  a  God  free  from  nature,  and  its  Creator,  in  his  revelation,  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
science;  and  he  is  an  able  man  —  as  able  as  many  who  take  the  opposite 
side.  The  title  of  his  work  is  “  Natural  Science,  a  Free  God,  and  Miracles. 
An  Apologetic  Discussion  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Natural  Science.” 

In  his  “  Anthropological  Studies,”  Herr  P.  Rauch,  of  Augsburg,  has 
shown  that  the  assumption  of  the  descent  of  the  race  from  one  pair  is  sci¬ 
entifically  admissible.  He  criticizes  very  acutely  the  positions  of  men 
like  Vogt,  Hackel,  and  others  who  are  both  Darwinians  and  upholders  of 
the  multiple  origin  of  mankind. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Weisses  “  Anti-Mate¬ 
rialism  ”  contains  much  that  has  an  apologetic  value,  though  its  author’s 
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own  point  of  view  will  not  strike  ordinary  Christian  believers  as  very 
self-consistent.  For  example,  though  he  accepts  the  facts  of  original  sin 
and  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  he  rejects  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  This  volume  specially  addresses  itself  to  Hartmann’s  “  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Unconscious.”  The  same  writer  has  also  given  an  able 
exposure  of  the  feebleness  and  inconsistencies  of  Strauss’  “  The  Old  and 
New  Faith,”  in  a  work  bearing  the  same  title.  A  whole  series  of  books, 
indeed,  has  been  directed  against  Strauss,  written  from  the  most  divergent 
points  of  view.  The  best  are  by  Froscharainer  (noticed  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra),  Huber,  Ulrici,  Zirngiebl,  Nietzsche, 
Bona-Meyer,  and  Nippold.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  even  in  Ger¬ 
many  such  extreme  and  fanatical  materialism  as  that  of  Strauss’  book 
awakens  profound  dissatisfaction.  Huber  and  Ulrici  write  from  a  theistic 
point  of  view,  as  also  Zirngiebl  and  Bona-Meyer ;  though  the  last- 
mentioned  is  the  least  positive  and  least  favorable  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Nippold  is  a  modern  Heidelberger  rationalist,  who,  whilst  defending  theism 
and  religion  —  and,  indeed,  in  a  sense  Christianity  —  cannot  away  with 
orthodoxy.  Nietzsche  is  the  most  severe  —  severe  alike  in  pity  and 
mockery.  “  As  Strauss  speaks  of  his  new  faith  no  evil  spirit  will  speak  ; 
in  fact,  no  spirit  at  all  ;  much  less,  a  genius.”  He  calls  Strauss  a  “  rank 
Philistine,”  the  “  representative  of  a  class  peculiar  to  modern  Germany  — 
the  fanatical  Philistines.”  The  following  words  exhibit  his  spirit :  “  If 
I  thought  that  young  men  could  not  only  bear  with,  but  even  value  a  book 
like  this,  I  should  renounce  all  hope  for  their  future.  Can  this  confession 
of  a  wretched,  hopeless,  and  truly  contemptible  Philistinism  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  thought  of  the  thousands  whom  Strauss  included  in  his  ‘  we  ’  ? 
and  are  these  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  next  generation  ?  If  so,  he  must 
feel  as  Goethe  felt  when  he  gazed  into  the  sad  atheistic  twilight  of  the 
Syitleme  de  la  Nature  —  the  book  wore  to  him  so  dark,  Cimmerian,  and 
deathly  a  look  that  he  had  difficulty  in  bearing  its  presence,  and  shuddered 
at  it  as  at  a  ghost.” 

Gustao  Theodor  Fechner,  in  his  “  Ideas  on  the  History  of  the  Creation 
and  Development  of  Organisms,”  accepts  the  Darwinian  hypothesis, 
though  with  important  limitations  and  modifications;  because,  as  he 
asserts  “  every  other  hypothesis  is  marked  by  the  same  imperfections  in  a 
very  much  higher  degi'ee.”  At  the  same  time  he  confesses  himself  “  unable 
to  understand  the  opposition  raised  by  the  most  decided  Darwinians 
against  the  participation  of  a  conscious  creative  activity  in  the  rise  and 
development  of  organisms,  and  thinks  it  due  to  the  self-contradictions 
and  illogicalities  in  the  views  of  scientific  men.”  He  believes  that  “  the 
universe,  and  especially  the  earth,  have  been  produced  by  conscious 
activity,  working  with  conscious  prevision  and  for  definite  ends.”  This 
is  important  testimony  to  be  borne  by  so  eminent  a  philosophical  authority 
as  Fechner. 
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One  of  the  most  satisfactory  scientific  refutations  of  Darwin’s  theory  is 
that  given  by  Dr.  Albert  Wigand,  the  able  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  “  Darwinism  and 
the  Natural  Science  of  Newton  and  Cuvier.”  His  general  position  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  words  of  his  preface  :  “  In  Darwin’s  theory 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  one  of  those  hypotheses  which  spring  up  in  science 
at  all  times,  and  which  either  serve  as  new  building  material,  or  are  soon 
cast  aside,  but  with  a  purely  scientific  speculation.  Further,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  not  in  the  scientific  problem  discussed  by  it,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  totally  new  fundamental  conception  of  nature 
and  of  the  task  of  science  —  a  conception  which,  if  adopted,  would  lead 
science  altogether  astray.”  This  strikes  us  as  perfectly  correct ;  this,  too,  is 
the  secret  of  the  hold  Darwin’s  views  have  taken  of  the  public  mind.  Not 
as  pure  science,  but  as  a  philosophy  of  the  universe,  have  they  been  wel¬ 
comed,  especially  by  those  who  think  they  eschew  philosophy.  Dr.  Wigand 
does  not,  however,  reject  all  Darwin’s  results.  He  allows  that  there  is 
a  certain  truth  in  the  ideas  of  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  of  natural 
selection,  but  denies  that  the  examples  of  artificial  selection  are  valid 
evidence,  and  thinks  that  Darwin  has  in  general  pressed  his  facts  far  too 
strongly.  In  his  opinion,  Darwinism  limited  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds  is  not  only  compatible  with,  but  leads  to,  faith  in  God  as  the 
Author  of  nature  and  of  the  moral  law  ;  but  he  regards  it  as  a  fatal  blunder 
to  have  extended  the  theory  to  man,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  total  incapacity 
to  understand  man’s  spiritual  nature.  On  this  ground  he  believes  it  to 
be  destructive  of  religion,  and  therefore  destitute  of  truly  scientific  value, 
inasmuch  as  a  religion  without  a  living  God  is  scientifically  indefensible, 
and  pantheism  gives  us  merely  the  show  and  shadow  of  true  religion. 
The  work  merits  careful  study  by  those  who  are  capable  of  entering  into 
its  reasonings. 

As  far  as  mere  science  is  concerned,  much  the  same  complaints  are 
advanced  against  Darwinism  by  Dr.  Adolf  Bastion,  in  his  “  Geographical 
and  Ethnological  Sketches,”  as  well  as  in  his  “  Letter  to  Professor  Dr.  E. 
Hiickel.”  He  charges  the  adherents  of  Darwin  with  “  apostasy  from  the 
genuine  and  true  method  of  investigating  nature,”  with  “  dishonesty 
towards  the  public.” 

Dr.  Friedrich  Pfaff,  of  Erlangen,  does  not  avowedly  assail  Darwinism, 
but  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  evidence  in  his  work  on  “  Geology,”  of  the 
purely  hypothetical  character  of  many  of  its  theories  and  assertions.  He 
insists  strongly  and  most  justly  on  the  necessity  of  carefully  discriminating 
between,  and  never  mixing  up  together,  as  Darwinians  mostly  do,  the 
sure  results  of  investigation  and  the  guesses  or  reasonings  from  modern 
analogies.  By  carrying  out  this  canon  he  shows  the  baselessness  of  many 
of  the  positions  of  Lyell,  and  the  consequences  deduced  therefrom  by  the 
Darwinians. 
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Another  able  geologist,  writing  in  the  same  spirit,  is  Dr.  Ulrich  Stutz, 
Lecturer  at  the  Polytechnic  of  Zurich.  His  blows  are  aimed  mainly 
at  his  fellow-countrymen,  Lang  and  Biedermann,  and  against  Strauss. 
The  title  of  his  work  is,  “  The  Old  and  New  Faith,  or  Christianity  and 
Naturalism.” 

With  the  speculative  boldness  characteristic  of  the  school,  the  Freiherr 
du  Prel  extends  the  idea  of  the  struggle  for  existence  even  to  the  heavens, 
in  his  book,  entitled  “  The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  the  Heavens.  The 
Darwinian  Formula  shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Stars.”  One  of  his  chief  illustrations  is  taken  from  the  ballet :  Just  as 
the  ballet-dancers,  after  performing  their  harmonious  movements,  meet 
behind  the  scenes,  then  get  into  collision  with  each  other,  and  afterwards 
return  to  resume  their  harmonious  circlings  and  interweavings,  so  in  the 
heavens !  ”  More  need  not  be  added. 

Friedrich  von  Hellwald,  in  his  “  History  of  Culture  in  its  Natural  De¬ 
velopment  down  to  the  Present  Time,”  almost  outbids  Biichner,  in  his 
assurances  that  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  original  and  close 
relationship  between  man  and  the  monkeys  will  be  a  saving  gospel,  and  is 
the  fundamental  condition  of  scientific  progress  in  every  direction.  He  also 
prophesies  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be  the  faith  of 
universal  humanity.  In  his  view  the  history  of  religion  is  itself  the  history 
of  human  error.  As  to  morals  he  says,  “  A  morality  in  the  abstract  sense 
of  the  term  does  not  exist ;  it  is  not  a  metaphysical,  but  a  purely  human, 
conception,  changing  according  to  time,  nation,  and  needs.”  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  morals,  he  maintains,  progresses  in  direct  ratio  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity ! 

Hartmann,  the  author  of  the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,”  has  under¬ 
taken,  in  his  “  Self-Disintegration  of  Christianity,  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Future,”  to  inaugurate  a  new  religion.  He  considers  Christianity  bank¬ 
rupt,  liberal  Protestantism  impracticable,  and  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
Heine,  that  “  pantheism  is  the  hidden  religion  of  Germany.”  “  It  is  a 
vital  question  for  the  religiosity  and  idealism  of  humanity  that  pantheism 
should  be  engrafted  on  the  consciousness  of  modern  civilized  peoples.” 
“  Christianity  is  opposed  not  only  to  science,  but  to  every  sort  of  culture.” 
“  Modern  culture  must  render  it  impossible  for  those  who  participate  in 
it  ever  to  be  believing  Christians.”  Herr  von  Hartmann  is  plain-spoken, 
if  he  is  not  very  complimentary ;  but  his  assurance  seems  to  us  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  ignorance. 

HackeVs  last  work,  entitled  “  Anthropogenesis,”  consisting  of  lectures 
delivered  to  students  at  Jena,  is  said  not  to  contain  much  that  is  new, 
except,  perhaps,  the  new  assertions  how  certain  his  old  positions  are,  and 
how  good  it  would  be  for  men  to  accept  them.  He  hits  hard  all  around, 
or  at  any  rate  tries  to  hit,  not  only  priests  and  parsons  and  religious 
teachers  generally,  but  men  of  science  who  disagree  with  him.  Agassiz, 
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for  example,  is  accused  of  “  setting  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature  on 
their  head  by  regarding  them  through  the  seven-angled  prism  of  theo¬ 
logical  dreaming.”  In  the  name  of  a  progressive  knowledge  of  nature, 
he  protests  against  the  limits  imposed  on  our  capability  of  explaining 
mental  processes  by  Dubois-Reymond,  in  hb  celebrated  lecture  on  the 
“  Limits  of  our  Knowledge  of  Nature.”  That  scientist’s  irjnorahimus  he 
considers  parallel  to  the  papal  ignoratis.  He  evidently  is  not  lacking  in 
self-confidence.  One  of  the  wonderful  features  of  his  system  —  as  indeed 
of  all  the  Darwinians — is  the  way  in  which  they  hypostatize  and  anthro¬ 
pomorphize  time,  development,  evolution,  and  the  like  abstractions.  One 
would  really  almost  fancy  that  the  old  gnostics  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  had  resumed,  under  modern  guise,  their  old  play  with  Sophia, 
Pleroma,  and  the  like.  Given  these  mysterious  forces  “  development  ” 
and  “  time,”  and  you  can  “  develop  ”  any  sort  of  “  development  ”  that  can 
possibly  be  “  developed.”  8. 

B.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.  With  a  Study  of 
the  Relations  of  Living  and  Extinct  Faunas  as  elucidating  the  Past 
Changes  of  the  Earth’s  Surface.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Author 
of  the  “  Malay  Archipelago,”  etc.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  pp.  607,  503.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1876. 

The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  fanned  to  a  fiame  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  smouldering  from  our  youth.  While  yet  in  our  teens  we 
remember  reading  from  beginning  to  end  the  ninth  edition  of  Lyell’s 
Principles  of  Geology.  No  work  of  fiction  could  have  excited  more 
interest.  The  charm  of  that  great  work  lay  not  only  in  the  lucid  array 
of  facts,  each  marvellous  in  itself,  but  far  more  in  the  perceptible  bearing 
the  facts  had  in  illustrating  the  comprehensive  processes  of  nature.  The 
present  volumes  of  Mr.  Wallace  touch  the  same  chords  of  interest  with 
those  which  responded  to  the  great  work  of  Lyell;  and  their  perusal 
revives  the  impression,  long  entertained,  that  most  authors  who  attempt 
to  popularize  science  do  not  aim  high  enough.  The  search  for  truth  is 
the  most  stimulating  of  all  pursuits ;  and  when  the  leader  understands  hb 
prerogative,  the  young  mind  will  follow  him  over  a  long  and  rugged  path¬ 
way  to  obtain  the  prize. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  a  Darwinian,  but  not  a  blind  Darwinian.  He  believes 
in  the  derivative  origin  of  species,  but  expresses  his  conviction  that  such 
investigations  as  he  has  entered  upon  in  the  volumes  under  review  “  may 
not  improbably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  hidden  laws  (supplementary 
to  natural  selection)  which  seem  to  be  required  in  order  to  account  for 
many  of  the  external  characterbtics  of  animab  ”  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  553). 

The  doctrine  of  the  derivative  origin  of  species  is  now  used  as  a  new 
calculus  ”  by  which  to  obtain  from  the  present  dbtribution  of  animab 
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some  knowledge  of  the  past  condition  of  the  earth’s  surface.  If  the  present 
distribution  of  species  has  come  about  through  natural  causes,  it  follows 
that  attention  to  the  facts  regarding  that  distribution  may  throw  light 
upon  what  the  divine  method  of  creative  activity  has  been.  The  facts 
over  which  philosophical  naturalists  are  now  at  work  are  not  all  so  recon¬ 
dite  but  that  an  unscientific  reader  may  see  their  bearing.  We  can  give 
no  better  idea  of  the  volumes  under  review  than  by  presenting  the 
elements  of  one  or  two  among  the  large  number  of  similar  problems  con¬ 
sidered  in  them,  and  which,  on  the  theory  of  the  author,  are  capable  of 
solution,  but  appear  to  be  insoluble  on  any  other.  The  Canary  Islands 
lie  in  close  vicinity  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  some  of  them  being  not 
more  than  fifty  miles  distant.  The  Madeira  group  are  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Canaries,  and  about  four  hundred  miles  from  Morocco.  The  Azores 
are  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  being  in  the  mid- Atlantic,  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  west  from  Lisbon.  These  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  all  rise  out  of  the  ocean  from  a  depth  of  from  five  thousand  to  eighteen 
thousand  feet  of  water.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  they  ever  had 
any  land  connection  with  the  continent.  Now,  according  to  the  general 
rule  regarding  the  animals  inhabiting  islands  thus  situated,  there  are  no 
native  mammals  upon  them,  except  bats,  though  the  conditions  are  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  to  sustain  numerous  species  of  mammals  when  once  they 
are  introduced.  The  only  indigenous  animals,  besides  the  land  molusks, 
are  birds,  bats,  butterflies,  and  beetles,  whose  presence  can  be  accounted 
for  by  their  power  of  flight  when  aided  by  the  furious  storms  which 
sometimes  sweep  outward  from  the  continent.  In  nearly  every  case,  this 
animal  life  has  its  closest  affinities  with  the  species  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  genera  of  beetles  from  the 
Madeira  group,  forty-four  are  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  islands.  “  Most  of 
them  are,  however,  closely  allied  to  European  genera,  of  which  they  are 
evidently  modifications.”  A  most  striking  fact  regarding  these  genera  of 
beetles  is  the  prevalence  of  wingless  varieties.  “This  is  especially  the 
case  with  groups  which  are  confined  to  the  Atlantic  islands,  many  of 
which  consist  wholly  of  wingless  species ;  but  it  also  affects  the  others,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  genera  of  which  are  usually  or  sometimes  winged 
in  Europe  having  only  wingless  species  in  Madeira ;  and  even  the  same 
species  which  is  winged  in  Europe  becomes,  at  least  in  three  cases,  wingless 
in  Madeira,  without  any  other  perceptible  change  having  taken  place. 
But  there  is  another  most  curious  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Wollaston  —  that 
those  species  which  possess  wings  in  Madeira  often  have  them  rather 
larger  than  their  allies  in  Europe  ”  (see  Vol.  i.  pp.  206-216).  Now  for 
the  explanation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  beetles  on  a  stormy  island 
the  absence  of  wings  may  be  an  advantage.  If  the  beetle  has  no  wings 
he  will  not  use  them.  If  he  possesses  only  moderately  strong  wings,  more 
likely  than  not  he  will  be  using  them  when  a  storm  is  arising,  and  that 
Vol.  XXXIV.  No.  135.  74 
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will  blow  him  into  the  sea,  and  he  will  be  drowned.  If,  however,  he  has 
unusually  strong  wings  he  may  get  back ;  and  so,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
the  middling  sort  of  individuals  will  drop  out  of  existence,  since  they  do 
not  have  the  advantages  of  either  extreme.  There  are  two  methods  by 
which  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  these  complicated  facts ;  one  of  which 
is  that  these  beetles  were  directly  adapted  to  their  conditions  of  existence 
by  an  act  of  immediate  creation.  This  would  account  for  the  wingless 
condition  of  some  and  the  superior  power  of  wing  in  others,  since  these 
are  both,  though  for  opposite  reasons,  real  advantages.  But  the  hypothesis 
of  direct  creation  does  not  explain  the  existence  of  rudimentary  wings  in 
many,  and  the  conformity  in  pattern  of  all,  to  that  of  beetles  on  the  nearest 
continent.  On  the  contrary,  the  hypothesis  of  indirect  creation  of  species 
through  “  descent  with  modification  ”  by  natural  selection,  explains  all 
the  elements  of  the  problem,  and  furnishes  no  less  evidence  of  design. 
Common  descent  from  European  forms  explains  the  affinity  to  those  forms. 
As  a  rule,  other  islands,  which  present  the  same  conditions  with  these 
except  that  they  are  adjacent  to  some  other  continental  area,  have  their 
affinities  of  animal  forms  with  those  other  areas.  The  survival  of  those 
individuals  best  fitted  for  the  conditions  is  a  real  power  to  secure  the 
variation.  A  calculus  which  solves  such  problems  as  this  by  the  score 
cannot  be  utterly  rejected  by  thoughtful  men,  however  much  it  may  be 
abused  by  ardent  and  incautious  reasoners. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  an  allusion  to  one  other  of  the  large 
number  of  analogous  phenomena  here  treated.  The  Lemuroid  group  of 
animals  belong  to  the  same  order  with  the  apes.  Their  distribution  is 
most  singular.  The  sub-order  Lemuroidea  “  consists  of  three  families,  the 
species  of  which  are  grouped  into  six  sub-families  and  thirteen  genera. 
One  of  these  families  and  two  of  the  sub-families,  comprising  seven  genera 
and  no  less  than  thirty  out  of  the  total  of  fifty  species,  are  confined  to  the 
one  island  of  Madagascar.  Of  the  remainder,  three  genera,  comprising 
fifteen  species,  are  spread  over  tropical  Africa ;  while  three  other  genera, 
with  five  species,  inhabit  certain  restricted  portions  of  India  and  the  Malay 
islands”  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  176,  179).  The  above  facts  are  naturally  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  supposition  that  these  genera  and  species  are  the  divergent 
varieties  of  a  very  ancient  common  stock  of  Lemuroid  animals  which  had 
access  to  the  distant  regions  in  which  they  are  now  found.  On  changes 
occurring  in  the  contours  of  the  continent  they  became  isolated,  and 
under  different  conditions  diverged,  in  response  to  their  surroundings, 
into  their  present  forms ;  the  original  stock  having  long  since  disappeared. 
Fossils  of  this  group  are  found  in  the  early  Tertiary  strata  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  glimpse  at  the  contents  of  one  or 
two  of  the  eleven  hundred  pages  of  our  author.  The  presentation  of  the  facts 
in  the  order  observed  in  these  volumes  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and 
is  an  interesting  result  of  the  new  departure  which  has  been  made  recently 
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in  scientific  speculation.  Part  i.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  1-104)  treats  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  General  Phenomena  of  Distribution;  Part  ii.  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
106-170)  of  the  Distribution  of  Extinct  Animals;  Part  in.  (Vol.  i.  pp. 
173-485;  Vol.  ii.  pp.  1-164)  of  Zoological  Geography:  a  Review  of  the 
Chief  Forms  of  Animal  Life  in  the  Several  Regions  and  Sub-regions, 
with  the  Indications  they  afford  of  Geographical  Mutations ;  Part  iv. 
(Vol.  II.  pp.  lCG-553)  of  Geographical  Zoology:  a  Systematic  Sketch  of 
the  Chief  Families  of  Land  Animals  in  their  Geographical  Relations. 
The  volumes  are  provided  with  numerous  and  excellent  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations.  To  persons  inclined  to  the  study  of  nature  the  book  is  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  work  abounds  in 
details,  the  author  is  doubtless  correct  in  believing  “that  any  reader 
capable  of  understanding  Lyell’s  ‘  Principles,’  or  Darwin’s  ‘  Origin,’  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  main  arguments  and  appreciating  the 
chief  conclusions  arrived  at”  (Preface,  p.  xii).  Mr.  Wallace  wisely 
decides  to  omit  man  “  from  the  series  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  here 
given  ” ;  remarking  that  “  Anthropology  is  a  science  by  itself ;  and  it 
seems  better  to  omit  it  altogether  from  a  zoological  work  than  to  treat  it 
in  a  necessarily  superficial  manner.” 

To  the  student  of  philosophy  and  logic,  desiring  to  become  familiar  with 
the  processes  of  inductive  reasoning,  the  volumes  under  review  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  book  is  doubtless  a  forerunner  of  what  will  be  a  most 
important  class  of  scientific  literature.  The  path  over  which  our  author 
has  gone  as  a  pioneer  will  soon  be  a  beaten  path.  Those  who  tread  it 
may  at  every  step  find  some  new  interpretation  of  the  system  of  nature. 
They  may  read  by  the  way,  and  with  fresh  satisfaction,  a  newly-discovered 
handwriting  of  God.  But  their  path  runs  parallel  with  that  trod  by 
theologians.  We  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  anything  but  friendly 
intercourse  between  us  and  our  fellow-travellers  on  the  highways  of  science. 
Let  us  provoke  one  another  to  good  works,  and  not  to  evil.  If  the  men 
of  science  can  restrain  themselves  from  attempting  to  distil  theology  from 
nature,  we  will  be  modest  about  trying  to  draw  science  from  the  Bible. 
Theology  is  no  doubt  in  nature ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  diffused  condition ; 
and  the  unaided  reason  never  can  gather  enough  of  it  from  that  source  to 
be  of  practical  service.  Doubtless,  also,  there  is  science  in  the  Bible; 
but  it  is  as  the  clothing  to  spiritual  truth.  The  letter  killeth ;  but  the 
Spirit  maketh  alive.  G.  F.  w. 

Commentary  ox  the  Gospel  of  St.  John;  with  a  Critical  Intro¬ 
duction.  Translated  from  the  second  French  edition  of  F.  Godet,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Neuchatel,  by  Frances  Crombie  and  M.  D. 
Cusin.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  462.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New 
York  :  Scribner,  AVelford,  and  Armstrong.  1876. 

The  translators  of  this  volume  are  two  ladies,  who  seem  to  have  per- 
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formed  their  task  very  well.  Professor  Godet  is  well  known  to  onr  readers 
as  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Luke’s  Gospel,  and  of  other  valuable 
works.  In  and  some  time  after  the  year  1843  he  was  the  esteemed  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  the  present  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  and  is  now  highly  honored 
by  the  Prussian  royal  family.  His  excellent  religious  character  appears 
in  all  those  parts  of  his  Commentary  which  relate  to  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system. 

St.  John’s  Gospel  described  and  explained  according  to  its 
PECULIAR  Character.  By  Christoph  Ernst  Luthardt,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Leipzig.  Translated  by  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  Leipzig.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  339.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark ;  New  York :  Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong.  1876. 

In  this  and  other  volumes  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
faithful  and  pains-taking  translator  and  editor.  In  minor  particulars  Dr. 
Luthardt  differs  from  Dr.  Godet.  Each  of  the  commentators  has  his  own 
peculiar  spirit.  Luthardt  is  more  disposed  than  Godet  to  linger  on  the 
difficult  questions  suggested  by  the  fourth  Gospel.  Godet  is  more  per¬ 
spicuous  and  transparent  than  Luthardt.  The  two  commentators  interest 
us  by  their  differences  from  each  other.  They  interest  us  the  more,  how¬ 
ever,  by  their  agreement.  In  the  main  they  teach  the  same  truth ;  and 
each  of  them  is  the  more  instructive  on  account  of  the  other. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  John.  By  James  M.  Macdonald, 
D.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Very 
Reverend  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  8vo.  pp.  436.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.  1877. 

This  volume  was  published  simultaneously  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  author  of  it  having  been,  during  his  life,  a  contributor  to 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  is  well  know  to  our  readers.  He  died  while  the 
sheets  of  the  present  volume  were  in  press.  The  volume  bears  the  marks 
of  the  author’s  originality  of  mind.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  showing 
the  influence  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  “  beloved  apostle  ” ;  and  thus  explain¬ 
ing  the  evangelical  doctrines  which  were  suggested  to  the  apostle’s  mind 
by  his  intimacy  with  the  great  Teacher.  The  deeds  and  words  of  Christ 
were  the  theme  of  John’s  profound  meditation  during  the  three  years  of 
Christ’s  ministry  on  earth;  and  although  these  deeds  and  words  were  not 
clearly  understood  by  the  disciple  during  those  three  years,  they  must 
have  had  a  peculiar  influence  in  preparing  him  for  his  subsequent  revela¬ 
tions.  He  was  more  meditative  than  the  other  disciples,  and  apprehended 
more  vividly  than  they  the  character  and  instructions  of  his  Master.  His 
thoughts  on  that  character  and  those  instructions  were,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Paraclete,  the  means  of  working  out  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which 
is  more  or  less  clearly  intimated  in  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Revelation  of  John. 
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A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Literature,  Sects,  and 
Doctrines  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.” 
Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  Ware,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  King’s  College,  London,  Chap¬ 
lain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Vol.  I.  A-D.  8vo.  pp.  914.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.  1877. 

This  work  is  designed  to  furnish  a  collection  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.  It  will  not  include  the  distinctive  branch  of  “  Christian 
Antiquities  ”  ;  that  branch  being  reserved  for  a  separate  work,  of  which 
the  first  volume  has  been  published  already,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Smith  and  Professor  Samuel  Cheetham.  Many  of  the  ripest  English 
scholars  are  engaged  on  this  Dictionary  of  Biography,  and  it  promises  to 
be  one  of  rare  worth.  The  biographical  sketches  in  the  first  volume  are 
characterized  by  extent  and  accuracy  of  research,  as  well  as  condensa¬ 
tion  of  style.  We  have  seldom  read  so  many  short  biographies  with  so 
little  temptation  to  criticize  any  defect  in  them.  There  is  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  orthography  of  the  proper  names  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Article  on  Chrysostom  we  read  of  Monica,  but  in  the  Article  on  Au¬ 
gustine  of  Monnica.  There  is  an  occasional  obscurity  in  the  style  of 
some  of  the  articles.  There  is  to  be  published  a  Supplement  to  the 
Dictionary,  designed  to  correct  the  errors  which  the  volume  contains; 
errors  which  are  absolutely  unavoidable  in  a  work  written  by  so  many 
scholars,  and  on  so  large  a  variety  of  topics.  Such  a  work  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  its  few  blemishes,  but  by  its  many  excellences.  The  citations 
of  authorities  in  the  volume  are  particularly  valuable.  The  writers  hare 
had  access  to  the  best  original  sources  of  information. 

Questions  awakened  by  the  Bible.  By  John  Miller,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  1877. 

The  three  questions  discussed  in  the  volume  are :  1.  Are  souls  immortal? 
2.  Was  Christ  in  Adam  ?  3.  Is  God  a  Trinity  ?  The  first  discussion  occu¬ 
pies  178  pages;  the  second  97  pages;  the  third  152  pages,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  not  a  clear  writer;  his  meaning  can  be 
apprehended  in  process  of  time,  but  not  at  once.  He  is  not  a  calm  writer ; 
he  fatigues  his  readers  by  his  impetuosity.  He  is  not  a  plausible  writer; 
he  makes  no  effort  to  search  out  acceptable  words.  We  think,  however, 
that  he  deserves  attention.  He  attempts  in  his  volume  to  prove  (1)  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  not  immortal ;  that  the  whole  man  dies,  is  buried,  and, 
at  the  last  day,  is  raised ;  (2)  that  as  we  were  so  Christ  was  in  Adam ; 
“  that  Christ,  however,  was  regenerated  from  the  womb  ”  ;  “  that  he  was 
redeemed,”  and,  “  though  liable  to  all  our  curse,”  he  fought  “  a  most 
fearful  battle,”  and  obeyed  the  law  perfectly ;  (3)  that,  although  Christ  is 
God,  yet  God  is  not  a  Trinity ;  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unscriptural. 
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To  the  orthodox  doctrines  on  these  subjects  the  author  presents,  now 
and  then,  an  objection  worthy  of  regard.  On  this  account,  and  on  account 
of  his  originality  of  thought,  he  deserves  to  be  read.  Although  he  has  not 
refuted  the  orthodox  doctrines,  still  orthodox  writers  may  learn  from  him 
to  be  more  careful  in  their  style.  The  advocates  of  truth  are  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  harmful  error  resulting  from  their  loose  statements.  It  is 
often  said  by  a  parent  punishing  his  children  that  he  himself  suffei's  a 
chastisement  in  the  pain  which  he  inflicts ;  in  his  act  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  his  offspring  he  feels  himself  corrected  for  his  own  fault ;  his 
fault  was  the  occasion  of  theirs.  We  suppose  that  Mr.  Miller  expected  to 
be  disciplined  by  his  Presbytery  for  the  theories  taught  in  his  volume. 
We  hope  that  some  of  the  divines  who  unite  in  condemning  those  theories 
will  ask  the  question.  Do  not  we,  by  our  unguarded  language,  drive  our 
readers  into  heresy?  We  may  use  terms  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
errors  which  would  otherwise  have  never  seemed  plausible.  Speaking  of 
a  certain  evangelical  treatise,  a  Unitarian  divine  remarked:  “I  should 
never  have  been  a  Unitarian  if  I  had  not  read  that  work.”  Now  if  a  few 
sentences  in  that  treatise  had  been  changed,  and  if  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  had  been  expressed  in  more  accurate  language,  many  sermons 
and  poems  which  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  would 
probably  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  Orthodoxy. 

Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures: 

Volume  V.  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  The  Books  of  Samuel.  By 
Rev.  Dr.  Ch.  Fr.  David  Erdmann,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  •  of  Breslau. 
Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and 
Rev.  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professors  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  8vo.  pp.  616.  New  York:  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  Co.  —  The  style  of  Dr.  Erdmann  is  involved  and  cumbrous. 
Tlie  translators  must  have  found  peculiar  difficulties  in  it.  The  Commen¬ 
tary  is,  in  general,  a  good  one.  Occasionally  we  meet  a  sentence  which 
might  with  propriety  be  omitted.  One  of  Osiander’s  remarks  is :  “  Chris¬ 
tians,  too,  must  not  be  judged  by  the  outward  walk,  since  commonly, 
through  the  infirmities  of  their  flesh,  they  have  a  bad  appearance ;  while 
hypocrites,  on  the  contrary,  make  a  good  show  in  their  life  ”  (p.  220). 
This  sentence  in  its  connection  may  be  rightly  understood.  The  additions 
which  the  editors  of  this  volume  have  made  to  the  homiletical  and  prac¬ 
tical  remarks  are  particularly  valuable. 

VoL.  VH.  OF  the  Old  Testament. — The  Books  of  the  Chronicles, 
Theologically  and  Homiletically  expounded  by  Dr.  Otto  Zockler,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Greifswald,  Prussia.  Trans¬ 
lated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the 
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General  Assembly’s  and  the  Queen’s  College  at  Belfast,  pp.  273.  Prof. 
Murphy  gives  a  new  translation  of  the  text  instead  of  adopting  the 
authorized  English  translation.  The  language  of  Dr.  Murphy  is  more 
exactly  accordant  with  the  Hebrew,  but  is  less  rhythmical  than  that  ot 
our  English  Bible. 

Tlie  Book  of  Ezra,  Theologically  and  Homiletically  expounded  by 
Fr..W.  Schultz,  Professor  in  Ordinary  in  the  University  of  Breslau, 
Prussia.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Charles  O.  Briggs,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York.  pp.  100.  —  Dr.  Briggs  inserts  no  useless  notes;  none 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  something.  All  his  notes  are  pertinent 
and  opportune. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah,  Critically  and  Theologically  expounded,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Homiletical  Sections  of  Dr.  Schultz.  By  Rev.  Howard  Crosby, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York.  pp.  62.  —  This 
exposition  by  Dr.  Crosby  illustrates  the  advantage  which  an  American 
expositor  has  over  a  German  exposititor  for  American  readers;  just  as  a 
German  has  an  advantage  over  an  American  for  German  readers. 

The  Book  of  Esther,  Theologically  and  Homiletically  expounded  by 
Fr.  W.  Schultz,  Professor  in  Ordinary  of  Theology  at  Breslau,  Prussia. 
Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of 
Exegetical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 
pp.  96.  —  Dr.  Strong  has  made  some  valuable  additions  to  this  work, 
especially  on  pp.  18-20  and  25-27.  Professor  Schultz’s  Section  on  the 
Canonical  Dignity  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  pp.  11-18,  is  particularly  val¬ 
uable.  We  wish  that  it  had  been  more  expanded. 

Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year.  Translatea  rom  the  German 
of  the  late  Richard  Rothe,  D.D. ;  with  a  Preface  by  William  R.  Clark, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells  and  Vicar  of  Taunton.  From  Advent  to 
Trinity.  12mo.  pp.  379.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York : 
Scribner,  Welford,  and  Armstrong.  1877. 

Nineteen  of  these  sermons  were  translated  by  Miss  E.  Prince  of  Taunton ; 
nine  by  Miss  E.  M.  Brand  of  Edinburgh  ;  one  by  Miss  K.  Clark ;  and 
one  by  Miss  F.  Prince.  The  whole  translation  has  been  revised  by  Rev. 
W.  R.  Clark.  The  translators  deserve  praise  for  their  skill.  Rothe’s 
style  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is  interesting  to  read  his  practical  sermons ; 
they  are  so  different  from  his  Ethik. 

The  Women  of  the  Arabs.  With  a  Chapter  for  Children.  By  Rev. 
Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.D.,  Seventeen  Years  American  Missionary  in 
Syria.  Edited  by  C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Riley.  12mo. 
pp.  372.  New  York:  Dodd  and  Mead. 

“  The  threshold  weeps  forty  days  when  a  girl  is  born.”  “  The  best 


